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FOREWORD 


The historical geography and the political and cultural 
history of Orissa, especially during the early and medieval 
periods, are complicated subjects, and Dr. D. K. Ganguly 
must be congratulated for selecting osome aspects of these 
for the present work. 


The difficulty facing the student of early Orissan geogra- 
phy is that there was no ancient name to indicate the entire 
State of Orissa of today and that, whereas, some geographical 
names not only covered parts of Orissa but also of other 
territories, the names of territorial units to which particular 
areas belonged often changed, and the boundaries of such 
units also sometimes varied from period to period. A similar 
difficulty in the domain of political history is created by the 
fact that many of the early dynasties ruled over parts of 
Orissa as well’ as of other territories (with their capitals 
outside Orissa in some cases) while there were often a 
number of ruling families flourishing about the same time 
in the variousareas of the country. Likewise in the sphere of 
cultural life, Orissa exhibits an admixture of different 
elements, the principal one being the Aryan which has been 
considerably influenced by the Dravidian because a part of 
its population including a number of ruling families (e.g. 
the great Gangas and SiuryavamS$is) came from the South. 


The difficulty of the student of early Orissan problems is 
further increased by a mass of careless writing characterised 
by a tendency to theorising and poor decipherment and in- 
terpretation of epigraphical records. We are therefore glad to 
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note that, generally speaking Dr. Ganguly has succeeded in 
maintaining an approach of critical objectivity in his dis- 
cussion of the various topics so that his woik will no doubt 
be very useful to the student of the early history and 
geography of Orissa. 


645, New Alipore, 
Calcutta-700053 
18.4.75 


D. C. Sircar 


De 
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PREFACE 


The present work embodies the author’s humble attempt 
to trace the historical geography and dynastic history of the 
glorious land of the Oriyas up to the rise of the Imperial 
Gangas by c. A.D. 9C0. Many distinguished historians of 
superior calibre have already trodden fhe field, but interest- 
ing as it is, the field still appears to offer an ample scope for 
further investigation. I have carefully gone through the in- 
valuable writings of my illustrious predecessors and judged 
their conclusions afresh in the light of the materials, Indian 
and foreign, literary and archaeological. Naturally, I have 
often accepted their views, while at times I have differed 
from them and reached new conclusions. In interpreting 
the source-materials I have been guided by a sense of 
impartial judgement ratber than an eagerness for theorising. 

Part I of this work deals with the various territorial units, 
their administrative divisions, towns, rivers and mountains 
in them, as known from the available source-materials. 
Orissa was known as Kalinga in early times. The term 
Kalinga is of Austric origin, but in the course of time it 
became a part of Aryan vocabulary and denoted the entire 
Oriya-speaking area by the time of the Maurya emperor 
Asoka (p. 4). The Mahabharata shows that Kalinga extended 
in the north up to the river Ganges, while Pliny’s narrative 
extends its southern limit far to Srikakulam district (pp. 6ff.). 
To the early centuries of the Christian era the region around 
Dhauli emerged as a distinct unit under the name of Tosala 
or Tosali which sometime denoted the whole of the Orissan 
sea-board, from Balasore to Ganjam (pp. 38ff.). The denota- 
tion of the term Kalinga became thus restricted and in the 
fourth and fifth centuries it signified parts of Ganjam and 
Srikakulam, Visakhapatnam and East Godavari districts 
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(pp. 9). From the close of the fifth century till the rise of 
the Imperial Gangas in the tenth century Kalirga denoted a 
still more restricted area comprising present Srikakulam and 
parts of Ganjam districts where the Early Gangas were ruling 
from their capital in Kalinganagara, located in the Mukha- 
lingam—Nagarakatakam area (pp. 13ff.). 


Tosali and its two divisions, viz., North Tosali and South 
Tosal;i, find promineat mention in the epigraphic records 
from the latter half of the sixth century A.D. onwards. Ins- 
criptions seem to suggest that the northern unit corresponded 
to modern Balasore district with parts of Cuttack and Midna- 
pur and the southern,to Puri district with portions of Cuttack 
and Ganjam. It was by the beginning of the tenth century 
A.D. that the Imperial Gaigas succeeded the Early Gangas 
on the throne of Kalinganagara and still later op, during 
the reign of Anantavarman Codaganga (c. A.D. 1078—1147) 
they became the masters of the coastal territory between 
the Ganges and the Godavari. Accordingly, the term 
Kalinga soon acquired a wider denotation to mean the 
whole of the Ganga dominions, stretching from the Ganges 
to the Godavari. The Muslim authors of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries A.D., however, describe the Ganga 
kingdom as Jajnagar, evidently after the capital of the same 
name in Cuttack district. 


The Orissan coast was also called Utkala and Odra or 
Udra. The existence of Utkala as a kingdom in the fourth 
and fifth centuries is warranted by Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa 
which locates the territory between the river KapiSa (i.e., 
the Kasai in Midnapur district) and Kalinga. In the first 
half of the seventh century A.D. Utkala and Odra were 
synonymsand denoted the same region comprising Midnapur 
and Balasore. When in c. A.D. 638 the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsang visited U-cha or Odra, the country included 
the Cuttack-Puri region as well which formed the territory 
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of the Dattas. Soon, however a change had set in the denota- 
tion of the term. It no longer signified the Orissan coast, 
but indicated the buffer region between Daksina Kosala and 
lower Orissa. The Bhauma-Kara kiogdom, which at the 
zenith of its glory embraced the entire sea-coast from 
Midnapur to Ganjam, was never called Odra but was 
distinctly referred to as Utkala and Tosali in the contem- 
porary inscriptional documents. Subsequently, Odra came 
to denote the entire Oriya-speaking area (p. 59). Portions of 
West Orissa, including Sambalpur district and the ex- 
feudatory States of Patna, Sonpur, Bamra and Rairakhol, 
were known as Daksina Kosala which also comprised Raipur 
and Bilaspur districts of Madhya Pradesh (pp. 75ff.). 


Part II deals with the political life of Orissa during the 
period of our study. The earliest political status of the 
country, referred to in the Mahdgovinda Suttanta, shows it 
as a sovereign state, flourishing in the second part of the 
seventh century B.C. (pp. 101ff.). The Anguttara Nikéaya 
indicates that it formed a part of a bigger, probably the 
ASmaka, kingdom during the age just before the Buddha, 
but that it once again emerged as an independent state 
immediately afterwards is evidenced by the combined 
testimony of the Cullaniddesa and Kalingabod hi Jataka. The 
Hathigumpha record shows the inclusion of Orissa within 
the orbit of the Nanda paramountcy (pp. 105 ff.). The 
country appears to have asserted its independence during 
the period of turmoil at the time of the accession of Candra- 
gupta Maurya, but was annexed to the Maurya empire by 
ASoka in his 13th regnal year, and divided, for administra- 
tive purposes, into two halves one having its headquarters 
at Tosali, and the other at Samapa (pp. 114£f.). 


_ The Cedis came to Orissa from outside at a very early 
date and assumed the reins of government by the middie of 
the first century B.C. (pp. 124ff.). Kharavela, the third king of 
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the dynasty, is generally held to be one of the most powerful 
monarchs of ancient India, but as a critical study of the avail- 
able evidences seems to indicate, he was in reality not so grcat 
as he has been painted. His claims of victory against Gora- 
thagiri, some of the North Indian rulers and the kings of 
Prthuda and the Pandya realm may be called in question, 
but those against the Bhojakas, Rathikas, Bahasatimita and 
an unnamed king of Magadha may be accepted. His war 
against Satakarni I appears to have ended in an inglorious 
truce (p. 136). The later history of the Cedis is obscure but 
they were probably supplanted by the Kusanas who governed 
this country through their viceroys (pp. 150ff.). The Alla- 
habad inscription proves that in the contemporary period 
the country was split up into several principalities which 
acknowledged the overlordship of Samudragupta tempo- 
rarily. At a later date the Guptas once again extended their 
hold over Kalinga, parts of which remained under their 
possession till A.D. 569 (p. 159). 

The Vigrahas and the Sailodbhavas appeared on the stage 
simultaneously as feudatories under the northern Icrds (pp. 
174ff.). The Vigrahas reigned for a shorter period, being 
expelled by the Mana king Sambhuyasas who became the 
overlord Af the Sailodbhavas (p. 188) also. A little before 
A.D. 619 Sasanka conquered the entire Orissan coast and 
divided it into two parts—the northern part was placed under 
the Dattas and the southern half under the Sailodbhavas. 
But before A.D. 623 Sasanka was reduced to submission by 
Harsa and Bhaskaravarman and the feudatory families uti- 
lised the opportunity to proclaim their independence. Harsa 
ultimately conquered the Sailodbhavas (before A.D. 643) 
but did not annex their territory. After Harsa’s death in 
A.D. 647 the Sailodbhavas once again assumed inde perdcnt 
status till they were overthrown by Nettabhafija in thesecond 
half of tne eighth century. After a few decades, the Bhauma- 
Kara dynasty, which wielded ‘power for two centuries, was 
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founded and it ruled over the entire coastal rogion, including 
Dandabhukti and Airavatta mandalas. Ultimately, shorn of 
internal strifes and foreign aggressions, it passed away from 
history (pp. 203ff.). 

While North Kalinga was time and again feeling the 
pressure of the powerful dynasties of North India, South 
Kalinga passed through a period of trouble and turmoil. 
The Matharas, Pitrbbaktas and Vasisthas held the rein of 
administration for short periods (pp. 224#ff.) till the Eastern 
Gangas came and established order. 

1 offer a sincere tribute of respect and gratitude to my 
teacher Professor D. C. Sircar for the unfailing help and 
encouragement, received from him throughout my career. 
I record with gratitude the assistance 1 have received from 
my teacher Professor S. Chettopadh yaya in the preparetion 
of the work. I am grateful to my teachers Shri Kamal 
Krishna Mukhopadhyaya and Shri Goshiha Bihari Saha of 
Uttarpara Government High School for initiating me into 
the realm of historical studies. Iam sincerely thankful to 
my brothers Shri Pradip Kumar Ganguly and Shri Subhas 
Chandra Ganguly and my brother-in-law Shri Abhijit Chatto- 
padhyaya for helping me in various ways in the publication 
of the book. My thanks are also due to two of my beloved 
students, Dr. Vijaylakshmi Chaudbhury and Miss Aparna 
Sengupta for their help in the preparation of the Index. To 
the authorities and staff of the Orissa State Museum 1 feel 
greatly indebted for the ungrudging assistance that I secured 
from them in the course of my stay in Bhubaneswar. I must 
also acknowledge the help rendered to me by the Visva- 
Bharati University Central Library, Santiniketan. Thanks 
are due to Shri Shankar Bhattacharya, Proprietor of Punthi 
Pustak, for his valued cooperation in connection with the 
publication of this work. And finally, I am indebted to my 
wife Mrs. Malabika Ganguly for her invaluable belp and 
unfatigued co-operation. 
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The circumstances hardly allowed me to avoid errors 
and misprints for which J crave the indulgence of readers. 
Many of the errors have been noticed in the Corrigenda 
appended to the volume. Any suggestion for the better- 
ment of the work will be carefully considered at the time 
of revising it for a future edition. 


D. K. Ganguly 
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Chapter 1 


KALINGA 


The Oriya-Spealing Area 

The Orissa country proper is not always conterminous with 
the region where Oriya tongue! prevails. The cradle of a 
language is always a-restricted one, while with the march of 
ime it widens like a small child, growing day by day and 
attaining a developed stature. Sometime the process may be 
a reverse one, but in the case of Orissa we find the operation 
of this general principle. This is borne out by the following 
observation of G. A. Grierson? : 

‘The Orissa country is not confined to the Division 
which now bears that name. It includes a portion of the 
district of Midnapore in the north, which, together with 
part of Balasore, was the ‘Orissa’ of the phrase ‘Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa’, met in the regulations framed by the 
Government.in the last decade of the 18th century. Oriya 
is also the language of most of the district of Singbhum, 
belonging to the Division of Chota Nagpur and of several 
neighbouring Native States which fall politically within the 
same division. On the west it is the language of the greater 
part of the district of Sambalpur and a small portion of 
the district of Raipur in the Central Provinces, and also 
of the number of Native States which lie between these 
districts and Orissa proper. On the south, it is the langu- 
age of the north of the Ganjam district of Madras, with 
its connected Native States, and‘of the Jeypore Agency. of 
Vizagapatam. It is thus spoken in three Governments of 
British India, viz., in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, in the 
Central Provinces and in the Madras Presidency’. 

This extensive region in ancient times, as is disclosed by 
‘evidences, literary. as well as archaeological, was partitioned 
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into different janapadas?, though the ASokan edicts show, that 
in the third century B.C. the major portion of this area was 
known as Kalinga. But shortly afterwards the region around 
present Dhauli emerged as a distinct unit under the name of 
Tosala or Tosali, Again from the second half of the sixth 
century A.D. onwards we hear of two divisions of Tosali, viz., 
Northern (uttara) Tosali and Southern (daksina) Tosali, the 
former including Balasore district with parts of Cuttack and 
Midnapore, and the latter, Puri district together with some 
parts of Cuttack and Ganjam. Accordingly, Kalinga lost its 
wider denotation to signify only the southerly part of present 
Orissa and the northern part of Andhra. As if to make the 
contraction more complete, new names like Odra, Udra and 
Utkala came to be used to denote the north-eastern part of 
the present Oriya-speaking area with Midnapore and Balasore 
districts and parts of Cuttack. Portions of West Orissa with 
Sambalpur district and the ex-feudatory States of Patna, 
Sonpur, Bamra and Rairakhol formed part of Daksina Kosala. 
With these observations an endeavour may now be made to 
determine the boundaries of the territorial units often varying 
and fluctuating with the political wheel. 


Kalinga in Indian and Foreign Literature 

The earliest mention of Kalinga is possibly met with in the 
Aitareya Brahmana.* Sylvain Levi’ tried to establish that such 
pair of words, ‘differentiated between themselves only by the 
nature of their initial consonants’, as Kalinga-Tilinga, Pulinda- 
Kulinda, etc. are foreign to Indo-European and Dravidian, 
but native to the Austro-Asiatic family. It is difficult to 
pronounce the final judgment on this . controversial issue. 
. Robert Shafer® takes Kalinga to be a Sino-Tibetan term, 
derived originally from Ka-/in or Klin, a view not accepted by 
scholars in general. 

The Mahabharata?’ preserves an interesting anecdote regard- 
ing the origin of several kingdoms in Eastern India. It is 
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statgd that the sage Dirghatamas, at the instigation of his wife 
sPradvesi, was tied down on a raft by his sons and floated 
along the current of the river Ganges. While thus drifting 
away, he was rescued by the Danava king Bali at whose behest 
he, under the custom of levirate, begot on his queen Sudesna 
five sons named Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Pundra and Suhma. 
These five princes, who were called Baleya-Ksatriyas or Baleya- 
Brahmanas, ruled over five different principalities which subse- 
quently came to be known after them. But such accounts 
have little historical value. It may ereasonably be suggested 
that ‘Utkala, Kalinga and Odra like Kosala, were named after 
different stocks of people rather than after the names of some 
founder monarchs. Ancient Indian literature, both Brahmani- 
cal and Buddhbistic, while speaking of these territories, repea- 
tedly refer to the people rather than the land, thus lending 
support to this view.! 

The country of Kalinga is mentioned by Panini?, the author 
of the, Arthasastral® as well as by Bodhayana.!3 The Buddhist 
‘literature abounds in references to Kalinga-rattha and assigns 
to this country the city of Dantapura wiiere king Brahmadatta 
is said to have‘erected a stiipa over a tooth-relic of the Buddha. 
The references to Kaling-aranya in the Pali texts’? show that 
large tracts of the country were covered with forests. Kalinga 
finds mention in Rock Edict XIII of Asoka which includes 
within its jurisdiction the cities of Tosali, identified with 
modern Dbhauli near Bhubaneswar in Puri district, and Samapa 
near modern Jaugada in Ganjam district. Tosali probably 
continued to be the capital of Kalinga in the second half of 
the first century B.C. during the reign of Kharavela, described 
in his own Hathigumpha inscription as Kaling-adhipati and in 
the inscription of - his chief queen as Kalinga-cakkavatti. In 
the Hathigumpha inscription the capital is called Kalinga- 
nagari. Some epigraphists have read the name of the city as 
Khibira, but it is doubtful. 

The Classical writers like Pliny (c. A.D. 23-79) and Ptolemy 
(c. the middle of the second century A.D.) donot appear to 
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have had any clear idea about the topography of the Kalinga 
country. In McCrindle’s translation of Pliny’s accounts we 
are furnished with the names of three tribes relevant for our 
purpose, i.e., the Maccocalingae, the Calingae and the Modoga- 
lingae.!3 Bastock,!* howcever, gives the reading Gangaridaes 
Calingae in the passage ‘The last nation, situated on the banks 
of the Ganges, is that of the Gangaridaes Calingae’ in place 
of McCrindle’s transfation’ . . . the country of the Gangarides’. 
In the Loeb Classical Library series version,” which is copsi- 
dered the most authoritative one, again, we find the mention 
of the Mactocalingae, the Calingae nearest the sea, the Gan- 
garid Calingae and the Modogalinga. The Modogalinga are 
referred to in the sentence running as follows : ‘There is a 
very spacious island in the Ganges containing a single race 
named the Modogalinga race’.!S So from this translation we 
get in fact four names—the Mactocalingae, the Calingae 
nearest the sea, who evidently occupied the Kalinga country 
proper, the Gangarid Calingae, living, no doubt, in that part 
of Kalinga which extended to the river Ganges and finally the 
Modogalinga, who occupied a Gangetic island. The last two 
should properly be included within ‘onc’ group for both were 
associated with the Ganges. Pliny has evidently made an 
unnecessary duplication. Unfortunately the identification of 
these tribes and their location are .rendered difficult by the 
nature of the description which appears to be erroncous and 
confusing. Pliny was evidently guided by his notion about 
the existence of more than onc Kalinga settlement from which 
the Indian writers were also not completely free,!7 

But the above account of Pliny is important for it shows 
that Kalinga extended in the north-east up to the Ganges. 
That the territory of the Kalingas stretched onwards from the 
Ganges seems to be corroborated by the following - passages of 
the Tirthayatra section of the Vanaparvan. \ 

Vaisampayana said ,—‘ Then, O Janamejaya, the son of 
Pandu started from the river Kausiki and repaired: in succession 
to all the sacred shrines. And, O protector of men ! he came 
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to the sea where the river Ganga falls into it ; and there in 
tHe centre of five hundred rivers, he performed the holy cere- 
mony of a plunge. Then, O ruler of the earth ! accompanied 
by his brothers, the valiant prince proceeded by the shore of 
the sea towards the land where the Kalinga tribes dwell (tatah 
samudra-tirena jagama vasudhadhipah | bhratrbhikh sahito yirah 
Kalitngan prati Bharata 1) 

“] omafa said,—‘This is the land, O Kunti’s son! where 
the Kalinga tribes dwell. Through it passeth the river Vai- 
taranl : on the banks whereof even the g6éd of virtue performed 
religious celestials’ (LomaSsa uvéaca | ete Kalingah Kaunteya 1 
yatra Vaitarapi nadt | yatr-ayajata Dharmmo’pi devan Sarana- 
metyaval)”18 

The passages reveal that the Pandava brothers along with 
the sage Loma$a came ,to the Kalinga country after havirs 
crossed the confluence of the Ganges and the sea (Gz nif 
sargame), thus indicating further that the Gone: 
boundary line of Kalinga. Some scholars’? ait 
that the river Vaitarani, which falls into the Bay ot beugal 
through Cuttack: district, formed the north-eastern boundary 
of the Kalinga cduntry. But the epic statement that ‘this 1s 
Kalinga where flows the river Vaitarani’ does not warrant that 
the river formed its border. 

According to Pliny, the Kalinga country stretched in the 
south far into Srikakulam district of the present Andhra State, 
as he places the Cape Calingon and the town of Dandagula 
within this region. The last named place evidently answers 
to Dantakiura of the Mahabharata and Dantapura of the epi- 
graphic records. The place is stated to have been lying at a 
distance of 625 miles from the mouth of the Ganges. Leyi?20 
has identified the city with a place in tbe neighbourhood of 
Chicacole and Kealingapatam near the mouth of the river 
Languliya. 

Ptolemy does not refer to Kalinga, but the three places in 
his Geography are generally ‘supposed to be named-after the 
nomenclature of the jarapaeda. They are Kalliga, mentioned 
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as an inland city of the Maisoloi, Sambalaka, placed en the 
bank of the Ganges, and Paloura, identified with Dantaputa. 
Sambalaka is located by some scholars at Sambalpur, but 
this may not be correct. 

The Puranic accounts of Kalinga are confusing to a great 
extent. Most of them place Kalinga in South India. The 
Vayu and Madrkandeya®’\ Puranas describe the Kalingas as a 
peoplejof the Daksinapatha, associating them with the Maha- 
rastras, Musikas, etc. The Brahmdanda, Bralma and Vamana®? 
Purdnas, on the otherhand, make them the inbabitants of the 
MadhyadeSa. The Matsya and Kiirma Purdnas make the 
Kalinga country extend as far west as the Amarakantaka hills. 
This discrepancy among the Puranas on the location of Kalinga 
may be explained by supposing that the Puranic writers were 
familiar with many settlements of the Kalinga people, scattered 
over different regions- That the Puranic authors, rightly or 
wrongly, thought of more than one Kalinga settlement is fur-’ 
ther corroborated both by the “AMatsya and Markandeya?3 
Puranas which speak of the Kalingas as dwelling on - all sides 
(sarvasah) of the southern regon (Daksindapatha). Judged in 
this context we cannot agree with Pargiter who suggests 
piurvasah to be a preferable reading. 

A passage of the Markandeya?® Purdna mentions the Kalin- 
gas among the pcoples of the north-western part of India, 
locating them on the Satadru, i.e. the Sutlej. There is hardly 
any evidence to show the trace of any settlement of the Kalin- 
gas in the Punjab. The Purdpas, moreover are notuna nimous 
about the reading of Kalinga, for the Vayu reads Kulinda 
(Kulindrine of Ptolemy) instead, and the Matsya, Pulinda. 

The Arjuna-vanavasa section® of Adiparvan refers to Anga, 
Vanga and Kalinga as being visited by the hero in the course 
of his sojourn in the east (Anga-Vanga-Kalingesu yani pupyani 
kanicid | jagama tani sarvani tirthany = ayatandani ca [/). It further 
says, ‘Crossing the country of the Kalingas, the mighty 
one proceeded, seeing on his way diverse countries and 
sacred spots and diverse delightful mountains and houses. 
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Beholding the Mahendra mountains adorned with the ascetics 
(residing there) he went to Manipura proceedifig slowly along 
the sea-shore’.26 “ Curiously enough, the above account distin- 
guishes the Mahendra from Kalinga. In the Digvijaya chapter?’ 
mention is made of Kalinga in the compound Kalingdan= ostra- 
karnikan®® as a country in the south which was brought under 
subjection by Sahadeva. The Ghosayatra section,?? on the 
other hand, mentions the Angas, Vangas, Kalingas, etc. as 
people of the eastern quarter, and excludes the last named 
people from its list of southerners. Fhe Santiparvan refers to 
Rajapuri‘as the metropolis of the Kalinga monarch Citrangada 
whose daughter was abducted by Duryodhana from the syayani- 
bara ceremony. The Mahabharata mentions a second city of 
Kalinga called Dantakura?® wherc Krsna is said to have won 
a decisive victory. 


Extent of Kalinga in the 4th-5th Centuries A.D. 


The inscriptions of the Mathbara and Pitrbbhakta kings of 
the fourth angl fifth centuries A.D. reveal that in the contempo- 
rary epoch the namc of Kalinga was applied to designate the 
territory comprising parts of Ganjam district and Srikakulan), 
Visakhapatnam and East Godavari districts. The following 
places are known to have been situated in Kalinga : 


1. Sripura. G. Ramdas?! identifies it with Siripuram in the 
old zamindary of Vavilavalasa in Visakhapatnam district, but 
S. N. Rajaguru3? thinks it to be identical with the village of the 
same name in Parlakimed;i taluk of Ganjam district. 


2-4. Vardhamanapura, Sunagara and Sarapalli, The first 
named place has tentatively been located at Vadama in Visa- 
khapatnam district. It is probably mentioned as Bradamane 
in the Geography of Ptolemy. Sunagara or the city ‘par excel- 
lence may hypothetically be taken as referring to Kalinga- 
.-nagara, though the identification cannot be .pressed too 
strongly. Sarapalli or ‘Sarapallivasaka??. has doubtfully been 
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identified with Saripalle in Vizianagram taluk of Visakhapatnam 
district. ° 

5. Simhapura.- This city finds mention in several of the 
early Kalinga grants and Buddhist texts. The place is some- 
time called Vijayasirmhopura as found in the Sakunaka grant 
of Ananta Sakiivarman. Hultzschb3+ jocates it at Singupuram 
or Singapuram near Chicacole in Narasannapeta taluk of 
Srikakulam district. | 

6. Pistapura. It is the ancient names of modern Pithapuram 
in East Godavari districi Its earlier mention is to be found 
in the Allahabad record of Samudragupta. 

7. Devapura. It may be identified either with Devadas’ 
in Srungavarapukota taluk or Pevadi in Chicacole taluk. 
D. C. Sircar has located it in the Yellamanchili area. of Visa- 
khapatnam district. 

8. Vijayapura. The place has not yet been identified. 

The identification of the above mentioned cities and the 
location of some of the donated villages? in the copper plate 
grants of these lines of kings would tend to‘show that Ganjam 
district of Orissa and Srikakulam, Visakhapatnam and East 
“Godavari districts were all paris of the Kalinga country. 

The river Godavari was usually regarded as the southern 
boundary of Kalinga, but it is worth noting that the Ningondi 
grant?? of King Prabhafijanavarman pushes the southern limit 
of the country even beyond the Godavari, for it states that 
Saktivarman, the lord of Kalinga, ‘ruled the land lying between 
the rivers Krsnavenna (Krsna) and the Mabhbanadi as if the 
inhabitants of that region were his own offspring.’ The Raghu- 
vam$sa%? describes the king of Kalinga as the lord of Mahendra- 
giri (Sriyant Mahendranathasya jahdra na tu medinim) and speaks 
of the capital of the country, though not mentioned by name, 

‘as being on the sea-beach. ‘The sea could be seen through 
the windows of the royal palace, and the roaring of its waves 
drowned the sound of music.’ Cunningham identifies the 
Mahendra with the present Mahendramale range, now standing 
on the borders between Orissa and Andhra, 
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The existence of a district ‘called Kalinga-visaya is traced 
in the contemporary Ragolu plates*® of Saktivarrfian, to which 
is assigned the village. of Réakaluva, identified with Ragolu 
near Chicacole in Ganjam district. 

From the close of the fifth century A.D. onwards the 
region, about present Srikakulam district and parts of Ganjam 
district, forming the kingdom of the Early Eastern Gangas, 
came to be known as Kalinga, as shown by the grants of the 
monarchs, who claimed themselves to be the lords of Kalinga, 
discovered in these places. ¢ 

It is interesting to note that a contemporary record, i.€., 
the Sumandala plate of A.D. 569! applies the name Kalinga- 
ragsfra to the dominions ruled over by one Pijthivivigraha- 
bhattdraka. The inscription reveals that Dhbarmaraja, a feuda- 
tory under king Prthivivigraba, granted a piece of land in the 
Khallikot region in Ganjam district in the Gupta year 250. 

During this period the southern boundary of Kalinga was 
subjected to constant alterations in consequence of political 
animosity between the rulers of the North and South. The 
Salankayanas were in occupation of the coastal area between 
the Krsna and Godavari with their capital at Vengi, identified 
with Peddavcgi near Eluru in West Godavari district, Andhra, 
in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D. These rulers, as well 
as their successors the Vignukundins, who held their sway in 
the same region in the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., did 
not claim any such title as the ‘lord of Kalinga’. Similarly 
the Eastern Calukyas, who founded a kingdom covering sea- 
board from Visakhapatnam district in the north-east to Guntur 
district in the south-west by the second quarter-of the seventh 
century A.D., are not known to have claimed any overlordship 
over the Kalinga country. 


1 


Hiuen-Tsang’s Description of Kalinga 
About A.D. 638 Hiuen Tsang® visited Kalinga, which 
according to him lay at a distance of 1400 or i500 7; to the 
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south-west of Kongoda. The coustry was about 5000 ,7i in 
circuit while its capital was 20 7; in circumference. Neer {ke 
northern frontier of the country lay a great mountain precipice, 
at the top of which was a stone stiipa about 100 feet high. 
Cunningham#3, and following him Beal, identified the chief 
town with Rajamahendri on the Godavari or with Koringa 
on the sea-coast, as they believed that these places agrce with 
the bearing and distance givcn in the text. Fleet, on the other 
hand, located the place at the site of modern Kalingapatam 
on the sea-coast in f3anjam district. It, however, appears 
from other evidences that the capital of Kalinga during the 
time of the pilgrim’s visit was located at Kalinganagara, known 
to us from several coppsr plate grants of the Early Eastern 
Ganga kings. 


Location of Kalirganagara 

The location of Kalinganagara, the capital of Kalinga, has 
been a puzzling question among Indologists. The place has 
been equated by some with Kalingapatam, but the reliability 
of the hypothesis may be called in question in the context of 
the absence of any trace of antiquities ‘of a nature which could 
suggest the fact of its ever having been the capital of the 
Kalinga ‘kingdom.’ G. V. Ramamurtiié advocated that the 
site, covered by the villages Mukhalingam and Nagarakatakam, 
on the left bank of the Vaimnsadhara river, represents the 
ancient capital of Kalinga. This view has subsequently been 
endorsed by Hultzsch,*? V. A. Smith*® and R. D. Banerji? on 
the following grounds : 

1. The Mukhalingam-Nagarakatakam site has yielded 
abundant archaeological remains which are very ancient and 
historically important. 

2. A few inscriptions discovered from ‘this place contain 
the phrases Kaling-avani-nagare $riman-Madhukesvaraya Sarvaya 
.and , Kalingadesa-nagare $riman-Madhukesvardaya devéaya. This 
shows that the town, where the temples stand, was called 
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Nagara or Kalinga (-desa)-nagara, i.e., the Nagara of the 
Kalinga country.2? ଝି 

3. A stone inscription of Anantavarman in the Madhuke- 
Svara temple of Mukhbalingam, recording a grant issued from 
Kalinganagara, confirms the identification. 

Jn view of the above facts Mukhalingam-Nagarakatakam 
may be regarded to be the same as the ancient capital of 
Kalinga during the reign of the-Early Ganga kings. ‘Mukha- 
lingam is corruption of Mohalingam which is the Oriya form 
of the word Madhukalirigam’. ଚ 


Extent of Kalinga in the Imperial Gariga period 

It was probably about the beginning of the tenth century 
A.D. that the Imperial Gangas succeeded the Early Gangas 
on the throne of Kalinganagara. By the beginning of the 
twelfth century A.D. king Apnantavarman Codaganga (c. A.D. 
1078-1147) of this dynasty conquered the coast land between 
the Godavari and Ganges from the Somavams$i kings. Thus the 
rule of one political power came to be established over the 
major part of«the ancient Kalinga country that extended far 
to the north and the term Kalinga soon acquired a wider 
denotation to mean the whole of the Ganga kingdom stretching 
from the Ganges to the Godavari. The Kharod plat®3! of the 
Kalacuri king Ratnadeva II of Kosala describes king Coda- 
ganga as the lord of Kalinga. But the use of the term as a 
synonym of the Ganga dominions did not continue for long. 
Soon the capital of the Ganga kingdom was shifted to Jajnagar, 
1.e., Jajpur in ‘Cuttack district and finally to Abhinava-Vara- 
nasi-Kataka, i.e., modern Cuttack in A.D. 1212-13. 

The Muslim authors of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries A.D. mention the Ganga kingdom as Jajnagar, and 
not as Kalinga. While writing his commentary on Vatsya- 
yana’s Kémasiitra in the thirteenth century A.D. Yasodhara 
evidently used the term Kalinga in a very broad sense, as 
according to him, Kalinga lay to the south of Gauda-yisaya.5? 
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The Satparicasaddesavibhaga section of the Saktisargama 
Tantra, a lafe work of the 17th century, defines Kalinga as-a 
country which stretched from the east of Jagannatha as far 
as the banks ‘of the Krsna. D.C. Sircar® points out that 
JagannéAtha of the text obviously refers to the presiding deity 
of Puri. He observes’, ‘The reference in our text may, how- 
ever, be to the dominions of the Siryavam$§i Gajapatis of 
Orissa. Their empire originally included certain tracts lying 
to the south of the Krsna, though they were later ousted from 
those areas by the kings of Vijayanagara.’ 

In the same text mention is made of a country called 
Kalifiga to the south of the river Krsna. D. C. Sircar3? points 
out that this country, the reference to which is otherwise 
unknown, probably denotes the Nellore-Guntur region which 
was once under the sway of the SiryavamS$i Gajapati kings. 

The A’in-t-Akbari5’® contains a reference to the sarkar of 
Kalang dandpat lying beyond Puri which marked the southern 
limit of the sarkar Kataka. In the south, however, the sarkar 
Kalang did not stretch as far as Rajamahendri which was 
included in a separate sarkar. The name Kalinga still survives 
in the name of a race of cultivators living cn the southern 
bank of the Chilka lake. 


C4 


identification of Tri- Kalinga 

We may now discuss briefly the meaning of the term 7rr- 
Kaling = adhipaeti which occurs so prominently in some of the 
inscriptions of. the Eastern Ganga, Eastern Calukya, Soma- 
vam$i and Kalacuri kings as a proud epithet of these rulers, 
in addition to ‘the .several titles they inherited from their 
respective ancestral thrones.’ Cunningham®? is of opinion 
that Tri-Kalinga comprises three kingdoms including Dhanakata 
or Amaravati,- Andhra or Warangal and Kalinga or Raja- 
mahendri. He further asserts that the idea of three Kalingas 
was in vogue even in early times as would appear from Pliny’s 
statement about Maccocalingae, Gangaridescalingae and 
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Calingae proper, as well as from the Mahabharata, which men- 
tions the Kalingas thrice and each time in association with 
different peoples. Fleet58 opined that the title of Tri-Kaling = 
ad/hipati was a meaningless attribute in the generality of cases. 
He understood the expression to mean the ‘lord of tbree 
Kalingas’, comprising the whole of the country stretching 
from the mouth of the Ganges to the mouth of the Krgna. 
Gerin®?® points out that the Andhras of Orissa and Telengana, 
‘in conjunction with their near relatives, the Kalingas, founded, 
it appears, in that region, a kingdom, consisting of three dis- 
tricts or separate communities caitled Trikalinga or Trilinga, 
a name from which the town Telengana was derived and 
employed to designate the country Kalinga proper on the 
western side of the Gulf of Bengal, as well as, the country of 
Mons or Talengs (Talaings) on the opposite shore, which bad 
been colonised by them’. Burnel!é® held the view that Tri- 
Kalinga is the ancient name of the greater part of the Telugu 
coast on the Bay of Bengal. Kielhorn®! agreed with Cunning- 
ham in identifying Tri-Kalinga with the old province of Telen- 
gana. According to Subba Rao®? Tri-Kalinga was the union 
of Utkala or North Kalinga, Kaliiga proper and Tel Kalinga 
or South Kalinga and the country extended from the Ganges 
in the north to the Godavari in the south. Binayak Misra®3 
surmised that the so-called Tri-Kaliiga empire “comprised 
Kalinga proper, Kongoda and Utkala and the same view is 
endorsed by B. C. Mazumdar“ and R. G. Basak. D.C. 
Ganguly advocated that the Tri-Kalinga country corresponds 
to North Kalinga or Ganjam district, South Kalinga or Goda- 
vari district and Madhye Kalinga or Visakhapatnam district. 
The mention of Madhyama Kalinga in some of the Ganga 
inscriptions has led scholars to suggest the existence of South 
and North Kalinga. 

In his paper on Tri-Kalinga in the Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society, 1, pp. 18-19 G. Ramdas makes 
certain observations, woriby of being quoted here : 

“The Mekalas, the Utkalas and the Kalingas were respecti- 
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vely the Macco-Calingae, Gangarides-Calingae and Calingae 

of Megasthenes. The Maikal range of the Vindhya moun- 

tains still bears evidence of the habitation of the Mekalas 
in that region . . . the name of Kalinga was derived from 

Kui language still spoken by the Khonds, Gonds and other 

allied tribes. The old name of Gondwana given to the 

same region clearly proves that the whole region formed 
the home of the ‘Gonds, a name generally applied to al! 
the Kui speaking tribes in the Central Provinces. In Kui, 

‘Mel’ means high. Kal or Kala is a contraction of Kalinga. 

So the Kalingas thaf inhabited the hills became known as 

Macco-Calingae which being contracted became Mekala. 

The Gangarides-Calingae were so-called because they lived 

in the region of the Ganges (Ganga) or damp and watery 

soil. Ganga also means water in general. Ufa in Kui is 
applied to water that 00zes. Gangarides-Calingae when 
changed into the langvage of the natives became Uta- 

Kalinga which being contracted becomes ‘Ut-kal’ ”’. 

G. Ramdas took Tri-Kalinga to mean ‘High Kalinga’? 
and located it in the present Kalahandi-Sambalpur-Ghumsur 
area, which according to him, formed the buffer tract between 
the dominions of the Cedi and Eastern Ganga kings. He fur- 
ther identified Tri-Kalinga with Mel-Kalinga or Mel-Kal or 
Mekal orn- the ground that they convey the same idea. 

The authenticity of most of the above mentioned theories 
on the interpretation of Tri-Kalinga can hardly be accepted. 
The use of the term in the sense of an extensive kingdom, 
comprising Kalinga, Kongoda and Utkala, or as stretching 
from the Ganges to the Godavari, appears to be far-fetched. 
Some of the Early Ganga kings adopted the title Tri-Kaling = 
ddhipati or ‘lord of Tri-Kalinga’, although their authority 
was confined to the area about present Srikakulam district. 
The scholars, who have interpreted Tri-Kalinga to mean the 
amalgam of three kingdoms, have taken the affix rr: in the 
sense of three, without considering the fact that the affix, in 
question, ‘may signify ‘height’ and ‘auspiciousness’ as well, 
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Similarly it is difficult for us to accept the term Tri-Kalinga 
i the sense in which Ramdas has understood at least for 
the period of the Early Eastern:,Ganga} kings, who did not 
wield any political authority over the Kalahandi-Sambalpur 
region. In factithe most satisfactory explanation of the term 
Tri-Kalinga, yet advanced, is that, which has been put forward 
by R. C. Majumdar. As he has pointed out, in the Eastern 
Calukya inscriptions®8 of the tenth and- subsequent centuries 
Tri-Kalinga is mentioned as a distinct territory from Kalinga 
and is obviously regarded as a place of less importance than 
the latter country. The Masulipatam plates? of Amma 1 
(A.D. 918-925) inform that the Tri-Kalinga country adjoined 
Vengi-mandala (Tri-Kaling-atavi-yuktam). 

N. K. Sahu’? draws our attention to a palm-leaf manuscript 
of the Brahmanda Purdna, now preserved in the Orissa State 
Museum, Bhubaneswar, which in his opinion’ throws welcome 
light on the extent of Kalinga and Tri-Kalinga. According to 
this work, the territory extending from the river Rsikulya to 
the Jhanjavati was called Kalinga,”! while Tri-Kalinga extended 
from the Jhaiijavati to the river Vedavati. The Jhanijavati 
flows through the eastern portion of modern Koraput district 
as a tributary of the Nagavali, whereas the Vedavati has been 
identified with the river Indravati which flows through the 
western part of the same district. Sahu” finally eoncludes 
that the ‘territorial extent of Kalinga and Tri-Kalinga, descri- 
bed above, may probably refer to the period of rule of the 
Early Eastern Gangas from the end of the 5th century A.D. 
to about the middle of the 11th century A.D.’ It is unwise to 
deduce any conclusion on the evidence of this manuscript which 
is a modern forgery. 


Administrative Divisions of Kalinga 

Inscriptions reveal that the janapada of Kalinga included 
several visayas. The visayas usually denote a district, com- 
prising a few village or gramas. A list of some of the impor- 
tant yisayas may be given below : 
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Varahavagtani-visaya—included Siddharthaka-grama” (i.e., 
Siddhantam near Nagarakatakam in Srikakulam district), 
Rohanaka-grama (i.e., Rohanki in the same district), etc. Sten 
Konow?”?3 located the district near Ch'cacoie. The same view 
is held by V. V. Mirashi,?+ who is, however, inclined to extend 
its nortbkern limit up to the royal! capital of Kalinganagara. 
R. C. Majumdar? supposes that it was a comparatively big 
place which corresponded to the coastal region between 
Chicacole and Tekkali. 

Ripyavati-visaya—consisted of Tungannai-grama which 
Rajaguru”? has identified with Tungam near Tekkali. It lay 
to the north of Varihavartani-visaya.?? 

Krostukavartani-risaya—comprised Sarautamva?® (i.e., 
Sarvokota in Srikakulam district), Poppangika-grama?’? (i.c., 
Poppangi in the same district), Gosthavada or Gothavada®? 
(i.e., Gotta in Patapatam taluk of the abovementioned district), 


Totavataka®! (i.e., Totada or Todavada near Andhavaram), 
etc. 


Puspagiri-paficali-visaya—contained the village of Haduvaka 
which answers to Adava in Parlakimed;i taluk.82 

Andadasrnga-visaya—owes its origin to such a village name 
as Andadasrnga®? which may be identified with Adaisingi near 
ଲDigupungdi in Ganjam district. ‘The village Bhusunda which 
was situated within it is the same as modern Bhusurnda in the 

same district. 

Korasodaka-pafiicali-visaya-—Korasodaka reminds one of 
modern Koroshanda near Parlakimedi. Navatula-gréma which 
formed a part of this district may be located at Nautala in 
‘Patapatam taluk in Srikakulam district.8 

Lauhasrngara-visaya—R. C. Mujumdar® identifies Lauha- 
sSrngara with Loisinga in.the feudatory State of Patna, but this 
identification, as he hbimself admits, cannot be ragarded as 
certain. The district included Pherava-grama which Sarma®8s 
locates at modern Barua in Sompeta taluk. The district was 
close to.the river Meghavati which may be identified with one 
of the small tributaries of the river Tel.87 
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Hallamvara-visaya—included Tanarda-grama which is iden- 
tica! with Tanarda in Ghumsur taluk.88 ° 

Next in importance to visayas were bhogas, etc., but our 
knowledge of them is not very exhaustive as Epigraphs supply 
us with a few notices of them. ~Literally, bhoga means posses- 
sion or property and its use in the sense of an administrative 
unit is evidently of later origin. The extent of a bhoga cannot 
be easily determined. Fleet takes the term as a synonym of 
bhnulti, i.06., a province. This view does not hold good in the 
case of Orissa. Since our inscriptions do not mention any 
other administrative division between bhogas and the villages 
within them, it is natural to presume that they were used to 
denote a smaller unit like a district in this part of India. It 
may, however, be noted that in certain parts of the country 
bloga denoted a sub-division of a district as is evident from 
the Sarsavani plates®? of Buddharaja which mention Gorajja- 
bhoga as a part of Bharukaccha-visaya. The Jirjingi copper- 
plate inscription?? of Indravarman mentions Vonkhara-bhoga. 
It included Jijjika-grama (Vonkhara-bhogasamvaddha-Jijjika- 
grame) which is the same as modern Jirjingi in Tekkali taluk, 
Ganjam district?! Another such district was Mahendra, which 
is referred to in some of the Early Ganga copper-piate grants 
and known to have included Kuttira-grama.%? This village may 
be identified with Kottura of the Allahabad record of ‘Samudra- 
gupta and located at Kothoor in Ganjam district. The District 
was evidently so-called because of its contiguity to the Mahen- 
dra range. In the Brhatprostha grant®? of Umavarman mention 
is made of Dantayavagu-bhoga which was situated in Srikaku- 
lam district. The Siripuram plates? of Anantavarman refer 
to Pattana-bhoga. Srinivasa Rao®5 points out that the name 
of this division is derived from Pattana which is an abbreviated 
form of Kalingapattana, identified with Kalingapatam near 
Chicacole. Now, the term pattana denotes the capital city 
(pattanam yatra rajadhani sthita), and as such the term pattana- 
bhoga may be taken as signifying a district centering round 
the capital, possibly the capital of Kalinga. 
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Another type of administrative area was résira which: was 
a small unit, denoting possibly a part of a district or sub- 
division. Inscriptions reveal the existence of one such division. 
The Purle ‘plates? of Indravarman mention Kuraka-régstra 
which was not from Tirilinga-gramao, identified with Tirlingi 
in the neighbourhood of Tekkali. 

Bhukti was another but equally rare type of administrative 
unit. The Santa Bommali plates?” of Nandavarman or Indra- 
varman refer to Phareya-bhukt: which may be tentatively 
located in Srikakulam district. 

Several inscriptions of the period mention another type of 
administrative unit under the name of patfaka. According to 
Hemacandra, pataka means a part of a village (gramai-kadesah) 
but the word is used in our records to denote a village itself. 
Sometime, the name vataka, which literally means a garden 
or a plantation, is applied to such an unit. We give below a 
list of some important patakas or vatakas : 

Tota-vataka—appears to be the ancient name of Todavada%3 
lying at a distance of about eight miles from Andhavaram in 
Srikakulam district. 

Tiritthana-vétaka—has bcen located in modern Tirida®9 
in Kudala taluk, Ganjam district. 

Besidgs these, there was another administrative unit bearing 
the name of madamba. The Siripuram plates! of Ananta- 
varman mention Kharapuri-madamba. The Sivatattva-ratnéa- 
kara’ lays down that madainba was composed of eleven 
villages! (pyuktam= ekadaSsa-gramair = madamba™ parikirttitam). 


Cities in Kaliriga 

We may now turn to the cities, within the janapada of 
Kalinga. The combined testimony of the literary and the 
archaeological-sources bear ample evidences of the existence of 
a fairly large number of towns and cities in different parts of 
Orissa during olden days. Some of them like Puri, Bhuva- 
nesvara and Guhadevapataka rose into prominence as centres 
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of religion ; cities like Paloura-Dantapura and Che-li-ta-lo 
devéloped as ports and market-towns ; and places like Tosali, 
“Khijjinga-kotta and Abhinava-Varanasi—Kataka flourished as 
administrative centres. Whereas, some of these cities have 
succeeded in retaining the continuity of their prominence even 
in modern times, the great majority of them have helplessly 
succumbed to the ravages of time, being represented now-a- 
days by depopulated areas, mostly covered with jungles and 
unhealthy swamps. 


Tosali 


The city of Tosali, which is mentioned in the Separate 
Kalinga Edicts, was the headquarters of the north-eastern part 
of Kalinga during the reign of Asoka. The place probably 
continued to be the capital of Kalinga during the period of the 
Cedi rule in the latter half of the first century B.C. Scholars 
are generally unanimous in identifying the place with modern 
Dhauli near Bhubaneswar in Puri district. While dealing 
with the problem of its identification Levi!®? observes : ‘The 
transformation of Tosali into Dhauli is not a phonetic impos- 
sibility. The intervocalic sibilant of Sanskrit can, and in 
certain cases must become a simple aspirate in Prakrt.... If 
Tosali could likewise develop into Tohali, this unintelligible 
name could suggest Dhauli ‘the white’.’” In defining the 
boundary of the site P. C. Bagchi!93 points out: ‘The boun- 
daries of that town were probably the river on the west, the 
Kausulla-gang orn the east and the Dhauli hill on the north 
or north-east. It is difficult to determine if the river has 
changed its course in recent times. But a study of the map 
shows that the main current now flows by the river Bargovi’. 

The excavations at Sisupal Garh near Bhubaneswar have 
brought to light the remains of a great and well-planned city 
that flourished in the area from the third century B.C. onwards 
down to the fourth century A.D. In view of its close geogra- 
phical proximity to Dhauli (the distance between the two 
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places bsing about two miles), it has been identified, with a 
great amount of surity, by some scholars!0# with Tosali. B. B. 
Lal!05 has dated the various phases of Sisupal Garh (literally, 
Sisupala Fort) as follows : 

I. EFarly period : c. B.C. 300-200. 

IA. Early Middie period : c. B.C. 200-A.D. 100. 

IIB. Late Middle period : c. A.D. 100-200. 

III. Late period : c. &.D. 200-350. 


ଦି 


Samapa 


Samapa, which is referred to in the Separate Kalinga Edicts 
of Asoka, was the capital of the south-western part of Kalinga 
during the rule of the Mauryas. It has been iocated by scholars 
near modern Jaugada which is about 18 miles north-west 
of the town of Ganjan on the northern bank of the river 
Rsikulya. 


Puri 


The sacred city of Jagannatha, the Lord of ihe World, 
standing on the castern sea-board of India in 19041’ N. and 
85°49’ E,, is differently designated as Puri,*%6 Nilacala, Purusgot- 
tama Ksetra, Sri Ksetra, Sankha Ksetra, etc. lt is sometime 
argued that the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata contains the 
earliest mention of Puri as a place of pilgrimage. Eloquent 
tributes to the.sanctity of the place and its presiding deity are 
paid by the Kiirma, Narada, Padma and Skanda Purdnas. The 
Nagari plates!? of Anangabbima lI describe the place as 
extending to the South Tirtharaja, i.e., the Southern Ocean 
(Sri-Purusottama-ksetre  daksina-Tirtharaja-tate)) Whereas, 
the Madala Parnji attributes the construction of the present 
temple of Jagannatha to the Imperial Ganga monzarch Ananga 
bhima III, the Kenduli copper-plates!®® state that it was built 
on the ruins of an old and dilapidated edifice by king Ananta- 
varman Codaganga (c. A.D. 1077-1147), evidently subsequent 
to his conquest and annexation of Orissa by c. A.D. 1112. 
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The temple of Jagannatha is a suit of four buildings, compris- 
ing, from east to west, the Bhogamandapa, the hall of offer- 
ngs, the Jagamohana, also called the Natamandapa, the dan- 
ing hall, the Mukhasihla, the audience hall and the Bada-deul, 
the inner sanctuary, all ‘standing in a line with chambers 
opening one into another’.!02 

In the Bada-deul, Jagannatha, along with his brother Bala- 
bhadra, also called Bada Thakura, and sister Subhadra are 
enthroned on the Ratnavedi which is a throne of chlorite, 
about five feet in height. In addition to these wooden images, 
there are miniature metal images of Laksmi, Sarasvati and the 
Sudarsana Cakra. jin the scventh century A.D. Puri was a 
stropghold of the Vajrayana sect of Buddhism. Indrabbhiti, 
the author of the Jiiqnesiddhi and his erudite sister Laksmikara 
were intimately associated with this place. The eminent 
exponent of the Advaita philosophy Sankaracarya (c. A.D. 
788-820) in the course of his india-wide spiritual conquest iS 
believed to have stayed for a while at Puri where he established 
one of his four Pithas, cailed the Bhogavardhana Pitha.. As 
pointed out by K. N. Mahapatra,!! ‘Sankara defeated the 
Buddhist Pandits of this place by his vost learning and irrefu- 
table arguments ; converted most of trem to his own faith and 
proclaimed Jagannatha Buddha as identical with the great 
Brahmanical god Purusottama of the Gita. This peaceful 
process of assimilation of a great Buddhist deity’ into the 
pantheon of Brahmanism strengthened its influence at Jagan- 
natha, Puri which was a strong centre of Buddhism before his 
days. The Kapila Samhita,!!*2 which appears to have been 
composed in the fourteenth century A.D., extols Puri as the 
holiest site in India, and as superior to Banaras in point of 
sanctity (Véranasyah samam=asti ksetram= Ekamra-kananatn] 
Purus=dakhya-samam ksetram n=dsti trailokya-mandale]l). 

The Muslim historians, including the author of the Aine-i- 
Akbaril!3 described the city as the city of Purugottama, 
whereas, to the Europeans it was simply known as Jagannitha 
after its celebrated deity. During the early days of the British 
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paramountcy it was described in official records as the city of 
Jagannatha, while the Collector of the district was called tLe 
Collector of Jagannatha.!1!+ 


Kondarka 

Konarka, also called Arka Kgsetra, and Padma Ksetra, 
is doubtless the same as modern Konarak, lying at a distance of 
about 21 miles to the north-east of Puri and renowned 
throughout the world: for its imposing temple of the Sun-god, 
aptly extolled as the most exquisite memorial of Sun worship 
in India. The original name of the place was Konakona 
from which is derived the modern name Konarak, meaning 
‘the Arka (Sun-god) at Kona’. According to W. W. Hunter, 5 
Konarak ‘signifies Kona-t-Arka, the corner of the Sun, or 
the corner of Arka Ksetra, i.e., the corner of the region of 
Orissa, dedicated to the Sun’. 

The Kapila Samhita!!5 mentions the place,: which it calls 
the Maitreya Forest, as one of the four principal Ksetras,’ 
the chief holy objects within its confines being the Sun-temple, 
the pools called Marigala and Salmali-bharda, the sea, the 
temple of ‘RamesSvara, the Kalpavata and the river Candra- 
bhaga. None of these sacred sites, barring, of course, the 
great temple, the eternal sea and the dried up river can be 
traced at present. The sea is about a mile and a half to the 
south-east of the temple, while the Candrabhaga is now relega- 
ted to an insignificant rivulet, flowing at a distance about half 
a-mile to the north. Almost all the land-grants of his succes- 
sors!” are unanimous in stating that it was under the orders 
of king Narasimhadeva I (A.D. 1238-64) of the Imperial Ganga 
dynasty'that the temple was erected. In old logs and sailing 
dictionaries the Sun-temple is mentioned as the Black Pagoda!!8 
in contrast with the Jagannatha temple at Puri which was 
called the White Pagoda. W. W. Hunter!!? records the legen- 
dary account of the origin of the temple as follows :—‘A son 
of Visyu having accidentally looked on one of his father’s 
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nymphs in her bath was stricken with leprosy. The Indian 
Actaeon went forth into banishment ; while wandering on the 
lovely shore of Orissa, was cured by the divine rays of the Sun. 
He raised a temple on the scene of the miracle and to this day 
the Hindu believes that a leper who with a single mind worships 
the bright deity will be healed of his infirmity’. 

The accounts of the Classical authors refer to a few Sun- 
temples in the Western Punjab in the fourth century B.C. We 
hardly notice any account of such temples in the early Saura 
Samhitas. Varahamihira!2% Jays down that ‘when a king would 
construct a temple of the Sun, he ‘would appoint the Maga 
Bribmanas for the purpose of worshipping the god’. It has 
been contended on the strength of this line of argument that 
Sun-temples came to be built up in India under the influence of 
the Magas who constituted the priestly class of the Saka 
community.!?! The possibility of the Sakas being instrumental 
in some way or other in popularising the solar worship and 
the building-up of Sun-temples in Orissa may not be ruled 
out. 


Paloura-Dantapura 


As regards Paloura-Dantapura it may be mentioned that 
Ptolemy speaks of the famous port of Paloura, which served 
as one of the bases for the preparation of his map, as being 
situated on the eastern coast of India. He ‘places Paloura at 
136040" East X 11°20” North at the entrance of the Gangetic 
gulf and at 20" North of the apheteriwn where the vessels 
bound for the “‘Peninsula of Gold” (Khruse Khersonesos) 
ceased to follow the littoral and entered the high sea’. 22 
Sylvian Levi!®3 points out ‘The name belongs to the Dravidian 
type ; it is one of the long series of names ending in *our and- 
oura, an element which ‘has long been recognised as the Dravi- 
dian word dir “city”, J. Przyluski?2* was of opinion that the 
element Pa! in Paloura admits of being treated either as a 
Dravidian word in the sense of ‘tooth’ or as an Austro-Asiatic 
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term meaning ‘elepbant’s tusk’. Caldwell!2% explains the name 
Paloura by Tamil pal-iir to mean ‘the city of milk’. Another, 
explanation of the term has been advanced by Sylvian Levi!2° 
who on the analogy of Tamil pallu: (tooth) suggests that 
Paloura may be interpreted to mean the ‘city of tooth’ and be 
identified with Dantapura, the ancient capital of Kalinga, as 
known from the Pali texts. B. C. Sen!2? considers the meaning 
of Dantapura and Paloura as identical and mentions that ‘a 
considerable tract of country including portions of the Midna- 
pore district (where Dandabhukti was situated) and Kalinga 
was once known by some name having danta as one of its 
constituent elements and that some of its important towns 
were called Dantapura (Sanskrit) or Paloura (Telegu)’. ‘The 
alternance of Paloura-Dantapura’, writes Sylvian Levi, ‘besides, 
shows that in the time of Ptolemy the Dravidian language 
was disputing the territory of Kalinga with the Aryan dialect. 
Even to our day, Chicacole and Kalingapatam and the taluk 
of Palkonda are in the Telegu country ; the limit between 
the Aryan and the Dravidian apparently is more to the north, 
almost midway between Chicacole and Ganjam?,!28 


Dantapura is regarded in the Buddhist fradition as the 
famous capital of Kalinga. According to the Pali Détha 
VamSsa,!2? composed by Dhammakitti, a tooth relic of the 
Buddha Was presented by the Thera Khema to king Brahma- 
datta of Kalinga who deposited it with a magnificent stiipa 
at Dantapura. It remained there as a precious relic till the 
reign of Guhasiva, who for security despatched it to Ceylon 
in the safe custody of his son-in-law Dantakumira and daugh- 
ter Hemamala. It is worth noting that this tooth of the 
Master is worshipped even in recent times at Kandy in Ceylon. 
The Maha Govinda Sutta of the Digha Nikaya’ 0 mentions 
Dantapura in Kalinga (Dantapuram Kalirganam) as one of the 
six famous cities of contemporary India. The Jaina Sitrakr- 


tinga!?! speaks of this capital city of Kalinga and its king 


Dantavakra, ‘the best of the Ksatriyas’. Dantapura does not 
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find mention in the Mahabharata’? which repeatedly refers to 
Dantakura, probably as a synonym of the former Pliny calls 
this place Dandagula which he refers to as a fortified place to 
the south of the promontory of the Calingae Iying at a distance 
of 625,000 steps, i.e., 3,645 ‘stadia from the mouth of the 
Ganges. This has led Sylvain Levi!3? to search for the place 
‘in the neighbourhood of Chicacoie and Kalingapatam, the 
city of the Kalingas’, a little to the north of 18°; the distance 
between these two points is between 5 and 6 degrees along the 
littoral. Dantapura is mentioned in several! of the Early Ganga 
copper plate grants. G. Ramdas!®* identified it with the present 
site of the fort of Dantavaktra which stands on the way from 
Chicacole to Siddhantam. 


Abhinava-Véardnasi 

Abhinava-Varanasi or Abhinava-VAaranasi-Kataka, which 
finds mention in some of the Imperial Ganga records, has been 
identified with present Cuttack!35 which stands at the apex of 
the delta of the river Mahanadi and is bounded by the Maha- 
nadi in tke north and the Katjuri in the south. One of 
the land grants!36 of Anangabhima II helps us in confirming 
the location of the city in the said area by stating that the 
king, while staying at Abhinava-VAaranasi, took a sacred bath 
in the river Mabhbanadi between the temples of the gods Citre- 
Svara and Visvesvara (Abhinava-Varanasi-Katake Citresvara- 
Visvesvarayor=mmadhye Mahanadya#) in the Saka year 1151 
(i.c., A.D. 1230). D. C. Sircar!3? observes, ‘As the contraction 
of the name Satyabhama was both Satya and Bhama, so was 
the contraction of Purusottama-Puri both Purusottama and 
Puri and of ‘Viranasi-Kataka both Varanasi and Kataka 
(Cuttack). Varanasi-Kataka or Cuttack is mentioned as the 
seat of government of imperial Ganga kingdom in the Nagari 
plates of Anangabhima III and in some of the records!3? of 
his successors. Some of the Muslim historians refer to 
Cuttack on the Mahinadi as Banaras® {till the time of the 
Later Mughals. A cloud of uncertainty hangs over the identity 
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of the Imperial Ganga monarch during whose reign the capital 
was transferred to Cuttack from its original location at 
Kalinganagara. The claim of Anangabhima ITI as the founder 
of the new capital city may be justified on the following 
grounds: : 

1. Anangabhima 111 is tlie, earliest known King amongst 
the Imperial Gangas to have issued charters from Cuttack. 

2. The Madala Panji!40 states that Anangabhima, who dedi- 
cated his kingdom to the god Purugottama-Jagannatha, resided 
at Caudvara-Kataka on the Mahinadi river, whereas, his 
younger brother and successor, also called Anangabhima, 
transferred his residence to Vanarasi (Varanasi)-Kataka, which 
he built at the site of a village called Varavati, on the southern 
bank of the Mahanadi. The story, though confused on many 
points, may be taken to imply that Anangabhima I11{ was the 
real builder of Abhinava-Varanasi-Kataka.!#! 

It is known from his land grants that Anangabhima 111 
installed the god Purugottama at Cuttack in A.D. 1230-31, 
The observations of D. C. Sircar!#2 are worth quoting in 
this context, ‘The idea underlying the installation of a subs- 
titute of the god Purusgottama-Jagannatha of Puri at Cuttack 
is apparently the same that inspired Sivaji to instal a substi- 
tute of his patron deity, the goddess Bhavani of Tuljapur 
near Osmanabad in the present Hyderabad State, in his newly 
built fort at Pratapgarh near Javeli. Apparently the Ganga 
king wanted to live constantly in the company of his patron- 
deity at his residence at Cuttack’. The god Jagannatha con- 
tinued to be worshipped at Cuttack till A.D. 1360 when the 
idol was carried away to Delhi by Sultan Firiz Shah as spoils 
of his victory over the contemporary Ganga king Bhanu II 
(c. A.D. 1352-78), as is evident from the Ta’rikh-i-Firtiz-Shahi 
of Shams-i-Siraj. 143 


BhuvaneSsvara 


BhuvaneSvara, the present capital of Orissa, which also bore 
the names - of Svarnadri, Ekamra, etc., has been defined in the 
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Svarnddri Mahodayal4* as having an area over ten miles, 
extending from the Khandacala (i.e., Khandagiri) in the west 
to the temple of Vahirangesvara atop the Dhauligiri in the 
south. The Kapila: Samhita!4S extols Bhubaneswar to the 
north of Nilacala as best suited for the habitation of Siva 
(lavanasy=odadhes= tire nila-sail=ottamo nagah/tad = uttara- 
syam vikhyatam ksetram= Ekamrakam prabho //). In the early 
days it was a stronghold of Buddhism as is warranted by the 
discovery of antiquities pertaining to the Hinayana system. 
From about the eighth century A.D. 46 ,Buddhism was on the 
wane and Saivism gained momentum in consequence of which 
the place became crowded with numerous Siva temples like 
those of Parasurimesvara, Siddhesvara, Gauri, Bhaskaresvara, 
Sisiresvara, Kapalini, MukteSsvara, Riajarani, Lingaraja, Brah- 
mesvara, Meghesvara, KapileSvara, PaScimesvara, Uttaresvara 
and the like. These and similar other temples, which number 
about five hundred, as calculated by M. M. Ganguly, ‘vary 
in size from the gigantic structures like the great Lingaraja, 
128 feet high, to the miniatures of a few feet set up in way- 
sides or along the banks of ancient tanks’.!8 As has been 
aptly pointed out, ‘It is indeed rare to find anywhere in India 
‘such a Jarge number of ancient monuments at one place as we 
have at Bhubaneswar, and covering such a long period and so 
well representing the dynastic changes in history’. K. C. 
Panigrahi!59 has fixed the dates of some of these temples as 
follows : 


Satrughne$svara — c. A.D. 575 
Parasuramesvara — Cc. A.D. 650 
Vaitala — Cc. A.D. 775 
Sisiresvara — c. A.D. 800 
Brabmesvara — >c. A.D. 1060 
Kedaresvara — c. A.D. 1100 
Meghesvara — c. A.D. 1195 
Ananta- Vasudeva — c. A.D. 1278 
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//51-2// The story is .repeated in some of the Puranas 
(AIAZT, p. 158). 

UUHO, 1, p. 72. 

HO, I, p. 46. 

11, 2,20. The Arthasdastra mentions the elephants of 
Kalinga, Anga Pracya and Karisa as belonging to the 
best of their types (Kaling = Anga-gajah ‘sresthah Pracyas= 
Ceti Kariigajah). 

1, 1, 30-31. 

PHA, p. 88. 

CAI, pp. 341-2. 
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14. . Ibid, p. 350, n. 8. 

«5. Pliny, Natural History, 11, pp. 387-9. i 

16. Ibid, p. 389. 

17. The Modogalinga have been identified by some with the 
Madas, mentioned by Manu, as living in a region geo- 
graphically contiguous to Andhra. A second suggestion 
soughts to locate them at Mukbalingam, but this does 
not tally with Pliny’s description about their presence in 
a Gangetic island. Ramdas (JBORS, XIV, pp. 539-40) 
holds that the name is derived from Modugula, a village 
in Visakhapatnam district. Campbeil (Grammar of the 
Teloogoo, Introd.) proposed to identify them with the 
people of Trilinga, i.e. Telengana on the ground tbat 
the term originated from the Telegu miiduga or miidu- 
linga. According to Caldwell’s (A Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian Languages, 1913, p. 32) analysis modo is 
equivalent to miidu (three) and galinga, to Kalinga, the 
term, thus taken as a whole, means three Kalingas, Tri- 
Kalinga of the epigraphic records. 

18. P. C. Roy, The Mahabharata (New Edition), Vanaparvan, 
p. 255. H. Siddhanta Véa&gi§a, Mahabhéaratam, Vana- 
parvan, 95th Adhyaya, vv. 3-4. 

19. PHAI, p. 88. 

20. PAPDI, p. 170. Nn 

21. 11, 39, 9. 

22. W. Kirfel, Die Kosmograplic der Inder (1920), p. 72. 

23. Pargiter, Markandeya Purana, p. 334. 

24. Ibid, p. 316. 

25. 1, 215, 7820. 

26. Roy, The Mahabharata, Adiparvan, p. 418. 

27. 1, 31, 1175. | 

28. Its variant readings are Kalingan=austramallikan, Kalin- 
gaa= ostakarnikan, Kaligans= condramallikan, etc. 

29. Roy, The Mahabharata, Vanaparvan, p. 540. 

30. Kalinigén Dantakiire mamarda / Some manuscripts read 
the passage as Kalingam Dantavaktram mamarda [{i.e., He 
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41. 
42. 
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45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
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b" 
(Krsna) destroyed the Kalinga (and) Dantavaktra]. 
EI, XXL, pp. 23 ff. 
ZO, 1, pt. 2, p. 3. 
EIT, XXVIII, p. 301. 
Ibid, LV, p. 143. 
Ibid, XXIV, pp. 47 ff. 
Of them Aundoreppa is located at Andhavaram in Nara- 
sannapeta taluk of Srikakulam district, Bhilinga, at 
Baranga in Chikati taluk, Ganjam district, etc. 
EI, XXX, pp. H2 ff. Krgsnavenna-Mahanady=antaram 
sva praja-dharmmen= anusasinah $ri-Saktivarmanah. 
IV, 32. Mallinitha annotates Afahendra-nathasya as 
Kalingasya. 
Ibid, VI, 56. 
EI, XI, pp. 1 ff. 
Ibid, XXV111, pp. 79 ff. 
YCTT, p. 199. 
AG/, p. 516. Rajamahendri was probably founded by, 
and called after the name of the Eastern Calukya king 
Rajaraja Narendra (c. A.D. 1022-63). 
Si-Yu-Ki, II, p. 207. Fergusson was of-copinion that the 
capital was not very far from Kalingapatam ; R. D. Banerji 
(HO, I, p. 142) accepts Fergusson’s suggestion. 
EI, XX, pp. 77 ff. 
Jbid, IV, pp. 187 fT. 
Ibid, IX, pp. 94 ff. 
EHI, p. 475. 
HO, I, p. 142. 
EL, IV, p. 188, 
EI, I, pp. 40 ff ; Ibid, XXXII. 
It is difficult to agree with P. Acharya (JKHRS, 1, p. 136) 
when, speaking about the location of Jajnagar, he obser- 
ves : ‘I fully agree with Blochmann and Raverty and I 
am of opinion that the position of Jajnagar in the histo- 
rical map of Eastern India will include the whole of the 
modern province of Orissa and States together with the 
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southern districts of Western Bengal such as Midnapur, 
THlowrah and Hooghly and Bankura of Bengal, Singhbhum 
district of Bihar, Bilaspur and eastern part of Raipur 
districts of Central Provinces and Godavari and Vizaga- 
patam districts of Madras’. N. K. Sahu (UUHO, 1, pp. 
148 ff.) criticises P. Acharya’s theory in the following 
words : ‘The territory of Jajnagar is not known from 
available sources to be as extensive as supposed by 
Acharya. It very likely denotes the Ganga empire during 
the period from Codagangadeva (1112 A.D.) to Ananga- 
bhimadeva III (1212 A.D.), whtn Yayatinagara was 
the capital of that empire. But when in 1212 A.D. 
Anangabhimadeva conquered the Sambalpur-Sonepur 
region... ... and transferred the capital from Yayatinagara 
to Varanasi Kataka the enlarged empire with a new capital 
could not be called Jajnagar after the name of the old capi- 
tal. If the Muslim chroniclers who flourished after 1212 
called this country Jajnagar they were certainly influenced 
by older documents while they consulted to know about 
this territorry. When Shams-i-Seraj-Afif describes Jajna- 
gar—Udisa with its capital city Banares on the right bank 
of the Mahanadi, he, without doubt, refers to the Ganga 
empire as it stood after Anangabhimadeva IID. 
53. SGAMI, p. 84. 
54. Ibid, p. 85. 
55. Ibid. 
56. The A’in mentions the following sarkars within Orissa : 

a) Jalesar—28 Mahals 

b) Bhadrak—7 

c) Kataka—21 5 

d) Kalang dandpat—27 Mahals 

e) Rajamahendri—16 “5 
57. AG/, p. 594. 
58. E7, II, p. 327. 
59. Gerini, Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography of Eastern 

Asia, pp. 29-30. ' 
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60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 


.68. 


69. 
70. 
71. 


72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
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78. 
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80. 
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Elements of South Indian Palaeography, p. 23. 

EI, II, p. 298 ; /4, XVII, p. 225. 

JAHRS, VI, pp. 201 & 203. 

JBORS, XIV, p. 145. 

Orissa in the Making, pp. 172, 187, 194. 

HNEI, p. 161 ; JBORS, XIV, p. 145. 

THQ, VIII, p. 29. 

G. Ramdas understood the term in the sense of ‘height’, 
but the editor of the Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society, 1, 1926, in a note at the end of the 
article (Ibid, p. 19) points out that tiru is a corrupt form 
of Sanskrit sri, meaning Laksmi or auspiciousness. Some 
other observations of Ramdas are hardly conclusive. 
The identification of the Mekalas and the Utkalas with 
the Macco-Calingae and the Gangarides-Calingae respec- 
tively appear to be hypothetical. The Kui origin of the 


. name of Kalinga is likewise extremely doubtful. 


The Masulipatam plates of Amma I, the Kolavennur grant 
of the Calukya king Bhima II, etc. 

E/, XXIII, p. 69. 

UUHO, I, p. 99. 

Rsikulyam sam-asadya yavat Jhanjavati nadi | Kalinga- 
desa prakhyato desanam garhitas = tadd || Jhanjavatim sam- 
asadya yavat Vedavati nadi | Tri-Kaling=eti vikhyato... 1 
The last portion of the verse is lost. 

UUHO, 1, pp. 99-100. 

EL, IX, p. 95. 

Ibid, XXX, p. 26. 

Ibid, XXIII, p. 65. 

10, 1, p. 58. 

The name of the district is sometime read as Ripavartani 
(£7, XXIII, p. 65). 

ZO, II, p. 63. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, p. 193. 

ET, XXX, pp. 40-41. 
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82. ZO, II, p. 69. 

83. Ibid, p. 249 o 

84. Ibid, p. 75. 

85. £7, XXVII, p. 112. 

86. JTbid, p. 113. 
87. Tbid. 

8§. 70,11, p. 297. P. N. Bhattacharya (£7, XXIII, pp. 78ff.) 
reads the name of the visaya as Hallamyara. 

89. E/, VI, pp. 297ff. 

90. JAM/ZRS, II, pp. 49M ; ibid, VII, pp. 229M; EL, XXV,’ 
pp. .286f. I 

91, /0, 11, p. 4. 
92. JAHRS, X, pp. 143-4 ; £Z, XXVI, pp. 132-5. 
93. E7, XII, pp. 4-6. 

94. Jbid, XXIV, pp. 47-52. 

95. Ibid, p. 49. 

96. Ef, XIV, pp. 360-63. 

97. JAHRS,II, pp. 185-9. 
98. E7, XXX, p. 41. 

99. [bid, XXVII, p. 35. 

100. Ibid, XXIVs pp. 47-52. 

101. Ibid, XXIV, p. 49. 

102. PAPDI, p. 68. 

103. Ibid, p. 177. ଣା 

104. BO, p. 82. 

105. AI, V, p. 72. 

106. The name Puri means ‘city’ and it does not seem to have 
been in use before the British occupation of Orissa, it is 
supposed to be an abbreviation of ‘Jagannatha Purr’ i.e., 
the city of Jagannatha. 

107. £7, XXVIII, p. 238. 

108. Ibid, XXVIII, p. 251; JASB, LXLV, pp. 128ff; ibid, 

3 LXV, pp. 229ff. 

109. C. Acharyya, Wonders of Orissa Series, 1, Puri, pp. 
37-38. 

110. OHRJ, VI, p. 296. 
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111, Ibid, p. 298. 
112. Chapter II. 
113. Jarrett and Sarkar, A’in-i-Akbari (translation), II, p. 127. 
114. C. Acharyya, op.cit., p. 1. 
115. HO, 1, p. 283. 
116. Chapter III. 
117. JASB, LXV, pp. 229ff ; AO, lI, pp. 145-63. 
118. The earliest mention of this name seems to appear in the 
diary of Sir Streynsham Master, the Agent and Governor 
of Fort St. Ge6Grge in Madras (17th Century A.D.). 

119. HO, 1, pp. 283ff. 

120. S. Chattopadhyaya, The Evolution of “Theistic Sects in 
Ancient India, p. 107. 

121. P. Acharya (SOHAA, p. 393) records the existence of 
a Sun-Temple at Paliabindha in Balasore district, but 
the details about it are not available. 

122. PAPDI, p. 163. 

123. Ibid, pp. 163-64. 

124. LS7, VI, p. 650. 

125. Op.Cit., p. 104. 

126. PAPDI, p. 164. 

127. SHAIZB, p. 44. 

128. PAPDI, p. 175. 

129. B. C. Law, Daétha Vasa (Punjab Sanskrit Series); 
JASB, XXVIII, pp. 1868. 

130. XIX, 36. 

131. 1, 6, 22. . 

132. Mbh., V, 23, 708; V, 48, 1883; VII, 79, 7 (Southern 
Edn.). 

133. PAPDI, p. 170. 

134. E/, XIV, p. 361. 

135. Ibid, XXVIII, p. 248. 

136. Ibid, p. 256. 

137. Ibid, p. 247. 

138. Bhandarkar’s List, Nos. 1122, 1125; SII, VI, No. 
1069, etc. ' 
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139. HO, 1, p. 282; DHNI, 1, p. 491 ; Jarrett and Sarkar, 
op.cit., p- 316. 

140. E/, XXX, p. 21. 

141. R. D. Banerji (HO, 1, p. 10) thinks that Cuttack was 
‘a capital of recent origin, specially of the time of the 
Suryavamsis’. The Nagari plates prove beyond doubt 
the existence of Cuttack as a capital city as early as the 
reign of Anangabhima III... 

142. ET, XXVIII, p. 247. 

143. Elliot, The History of India as told by its own Historians, 
II, pp. 312-15. ? 

144. The Svarnyadri Mahodaya, 1, ARB, p. 2. The Svarnadri 
Malhodaya, which was composed in the second half of 
the 15th century A.D., divides the city into eight units 
(as{=dayatana) and supplies us with valuable information 
about its temples, tanks, festivals and the mode of 
worship of the chief deities. 

145. Chapter XI. 

146. A lion capital, bearing an inscription, has been recovered 
from near the Bhaskaresvara temple. The inscription 
indicates that the ASokan pillar was probably converted 
into a Siva lingam of that temple by about the fifth 
century A.D. This shows that Bhubaneswar became 
a stronghold of Saivism even by the fifth century A.D. 
(ARB, p. 214). 

147. Orissa and Her Remains, p. 273. 

148. ARB, p. 1. 

149. dlbid, p. 3. 

150. Ibid, pp. 25f. 
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Chapter II 


TOSALA OR TOSALA 


Tosala in Early Literature 

The earliest mention of Tosala is to be met probabiy in the 
Atharva Veda Parisista! where the people of this land arc 
enumerated along with those connected with south-eastern 
countries. The form of the name in the feminine is found in 
the Dhauli version of the First (Tosaliyam Mahamdata Nagara- 
viyahalaka) and the Second (Tosaliyam Kumale Mahamata ca) 
Kalinga Rock Edicts of the Maurya emperor ASoka where it 
is probably alluded to as one of the Maurya headquarters in 
the conquered country of Kalings. The city of Tosali is 
mentioned in the Geography of Ptolemy? (c. A.D. 150) under 
the name of Tosalei or Tosale and is placed in ‘India beyond 
the Ganges, at 150° Fast and 23°20" North on the way from 
the Ganges to the peninsula of Gold (Khruse Khersonesos), 
in the vicinity of Kirata (Kirrhadia, Tiladai), in the centre of 
a region which corresponds to modern Sylhet and Manipur’. 
Although Ptolemy was ignorant of the actual location of the 
place, he was conscious of its importance, for, he described 
it as a capital city, metropolis. Jt may be noted that Pliny 
referred to the royal city of the Calingae as Parthalis which 
is generally taken to be a corrupt form of Tosali. Scholars 
are almost unanimous in identifying the city with either modern 
Dhauli near Bhubaneswar or with a site? near it in Puri district. 
A Nagarjunikonda inscription, dated in the 14th regnal year 
of the Ikgvaku king Virapurusadatta, while recording the 
building of a cetiya-ghara in the ‘Cula-dhammasgiri-vihara’ on 
the Sriparvata by Bodhi$ri refers to Tosala being silent about 
Kalinga. The Garndavyiihat®, a Sanskrit Buddhist text of the 
third century A.D., which forms the last part of the collection 
of the Avatamsaka, mentions the country as Amita Tosala and 
refers to its chief city. The country: is placed in the Deccan 
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(Darsivapathe Amita-tosale janapade Tosalam nama nagaram) 
and we are told of a mountain to the north of the »city, ‘called 
Surabha, of which the summit was covered with lawns, bowers 
of trees, plants, groves and gardens’. The Surabha mountain 
may be identified with the Dhauli, also called Dhavalagiri, or 
with one of its adjoining hills.’ 

The Matsya, Markandeya and Vayu Purdnra mention the 
pcople of Tosala along with those of Kosala, Tripura and 
Vidi§a and locate them in the Vindhyan region. The Natya- 
sdstra of Bharata (the fourth century A.D.) mentions Tosali 
as a separate kingdom being distinct from Kalinga. Vaiga- 
bhataS in his commentary on the Kévydanusasana mentions 
Anga, Kalinga, Kosala, Tosala and Utkala as being situated 
in the Pirvadesa which according to the author lay beyond 
the sacred city of Banaras (Vdrapasyah paratakh Piirvadesah ! 
yatr= Anga-Kalinga-Kosala-Tosal-Otkala) : 

D. C. Sircar? suggests that the name Tosali in the sense 
of a kingdom was introduced about the second half of the 
sixth century. Tosali, according to him, denoted the Vigraha 
kingdom in the Ganjam-Puri-Cuttack area and was distinct 
from the Ganga-~dominions around prcsent Srikakulam district 
of Andhra, then known as Kalinga. Sircar’s view about the 
emergence of the Tosali kingdom may be. accepted, although 
it may be noted that the existence of this janapade can be 
traced back to the third century A.D. 


Uttara-Tosali in Inscriptions 

Inscriptions from the second bLalf of the sixth century A.D. 
onwards mention the name of Tosali and its two divisions, 
viz., Uttara (North)—Tosali and Daksing (South)—Tosali. 
Both the Soro plates of Maharaja Sambhuyasas®, who belonged 
to the Mudgala or Maudzgalya-gotra, and of a feudatory chief 
named Somadatta? mention Uttara-Tosali and include within 
its boundaries Sarephahara-yisaya, which has been identified 
with Soro in Balasore district. It is worth noting: that the 
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latter record mentions Odra-risaya as forming a part of Uttara- 
Tosali. Urttéra-Tosali is mentioned in the Neulpur!° ard 
Hindol copper-plates of the Bhauma Kara kings Subhakara- 
deva I and III respectively, The first grant registers the 
donation of the village Komparaka on Parvatadroni situated 
in Paficala-visaya. Komparaka has been identified with modern 
Kopari (20°17” N. 18025” E.) in Balasore district,!! whilc 
Paricala reminds one of the Panchmahal Pargana in the same 
district. The Hindol plate records the grant of the village. 
called Naddilo in Kénkavira-visaya in Uttara-Tosali. The 
village and the district have been identified with Nandelo!? 
in Hindol on the northern bank of the Mahanadi, and Konka- 
raj in Angul respectively. A sécond Neulpur grant!3 discloses 
that its donor was the overlord of Northern Tosala which 
included the village of Solanapura which is doubtless the same 
as its namesake on the northern bank of the river Baitarani, 
being about five miles from Jajpur. The wide distribution 
of the villages within Urtara-Tosali, as known from the afore- 
said epigraphic records, would tend to show that this territo- 
rial unit corresponds to modern Balasore district and parts 
of Cuttack. That this unit included some portions of Midna- 
pore district also is evidenced from the Baud copper-plates of 
Tribhuvanamahadevi of the Bhauma Kara dynasty which state 
that Dandabhukti-mandala lay within the jurisdiction of 
Utrtara-Tosala. S. N. Rajaguru is of opinion that this division 
of Tosali stretched from the Kasai in the north up to the 
Baitarani in the south. 


Dakysina-Tosali in Epigraphic Records 

Dakyina-Tosali is mentioned in the Kanas plates of Loka- 
vigraha!? and the Patiakella plate of Sivaraja.!5 The first 
inscription which was issued from Taticcapattana records the 
grant of the village called Urddhivasrnga situated in Utida 
or Mutfida-visaya in Daksina-Tosali for the maintenance of the 
temple of ManinageSvara at Caikambaka or Ekiambaka. Both 
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the Village and the district cannot be satisfactorily identified, 
While the abode of the deity may be located éither at Kanas 
near Delang in Puri district or at Bhubaneswar in the samc 
district. The Patiakella plate, issued from Vorttanoka, records 
the grant of the village Tandravalu which cannot be identified, 
but Vorttanoka!” may be regarded as identical with Varttani 
of the Sailodbhava records and located at Boirani in Ganjan 
district. An inscription!® of the SomavamS$i monarch Maha- 
Sivagupta Yayati I, issued in his ninth regnal year, records 
the grant of the village called Candagrdma situated in Marada- 
visaya in Daksina-Tosali. The village has been equated with 
modern Chandgan! about 32 miles from Cuttack and Marada- 
visaya with Marada-Hariharpur in Cuttack district. The 
Chaurasi grant?° of Sivakara JI mentions the villages of 
Bubhuruda and Antarudra as being included within Dak sina- 
Tosala and these villages may be located at Buhuruda?! 
(19°10” N. 85°58” E.) near Puri Antarodh in Puri district 
respectively. Two records??? of the Bhauma Kara queen 
Dandimahadevi from Ganjam mentions Daksina-Tosali and 
assign to this territorial unit the ‘villages of Villagrama and 
Rasambha and the visayas of Varadakbhanda and Arttani. 
They have been identified with modern Belgan?3 (19926” N. 
84°51” E.) in Athgarh in Ganjam, Baruda in Ghumsur 
(20° N. 84931” E.), Rambba?* in the Kbhallikot area respec- 
tively, while the last named place evidently is identical, with 
the district of Varttani. The Banpur grant of the same queen 
records the donation of a village called Kantasaranagari in 
Khidingahara-visaya in Daksina-Tosala. The village is identi- 
fied with Ghantasila?5 in Banpur, whereas, the visaya is equa- 
ted with a hilly tract of Banpur bordering the erstwhile 
Nayagarh State. The village may further be identified with 
Kontakossyla of Ptolemy,?6 but the Classical writer, guided by 
his erroneous idea about the configuration of the east Indian 
coast, has placed it within the country of the Maisolos. Notice 
may be taken of a copper-plate grant of Dandimahadevi which 
mentions Kongoda-manda/a as a part of Southern Tosala. It 
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is thus evident from what has been said above that Dak sina- 
Tosala or Tosali corresponds to modern Puri district with parts. 
of Cuttack and Ganjam districts. According to S. N. Raja- 
guru?? this division extended from the Baitarani in the north 
down to the river, Rishikulya in the south. IJtis, however, 
still an open question whether the Baitarani, as held by S. N. 
Rajaguru, or the Mahanadi divided Tosali into two parts. 
According to general view,?8 the region extending from the 
Mahanadi towards the north was known as Northern Tosala 
or Tosali, while the tracts lying to the south of the Mahanadi 
formed Southern Tosala. About the mutual extent of the 
two divisions of Tosali D. C. Sircar® remarks, ‘Daksina-Tosall 
roughly corresponded to Northern Kalinga (modern Puri dis- 
trict with parts of Cuttack and. Ganjam) and Uttara-Tosali 
to the Utkala country (modern Balasore district with parts of 
Cuttack and Midnapur)’. This statement is in consonance with 
the conclusion which we have reached after a careful study of 
the epigraphic records referring to Tosali. 


Capitals of Tosali 


As pointed out earlier, during the reign of the Vigrahas 
the kingdom of Tosali had its capital probably at the city of 
Tosali. The Bhauma Karas who occupied the same region 
at a later period shifted their capital to Viraijja or Viraja, 
identified with present Jajpur (Yayapura or Yajapura) in 
Cuttack district in A.D. 831.30 At a still later date they seem 
to have renamed Jajpur as Guhesvara-pataka or Guhbadeva- 
pataka or founded a new city of that name in the suburb of 
Jajpur which remained the capital of the dynasty till its end 
in the eleventh century. 


Eighteen Forest States 


In conclusion, it is interesting to consider the Kanas plate 
of Lokavigraha-bhattaraka of the year 280, since it contains 
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the description of Tosali as comprising eighteen forest states 
« Tosalyam=c=éastada$ =éatayi-rajyam). This segms to be the 
earliest reference to the tradition of the so-callcd Athara- 
gada-jat of Orissa. 


Administrative Divisions of Tosala 


The janapada of Tosala included Kongoda-mandala. In 
Indian inscriptions the term mandala has been used in diverse 
senses. Sometime it is found to denote a kingdom?!, e.g., 
the Eastern Calukya kingdom, called Vengi-mandala. On the 
contrary, it also denoted a small administrative division like 
a district, as in the case of Khadi-mandala in South Bengal, 
also known as Khadi-visaya- Often it signified again a 
smaller unit like Gokalika-mandala and Halavarta-mandala’? 
included in Kotivarga-visaya in North Bengal, The early 
inscriptions of Orissa contain numerous references to mayndalas, 
approaching the dimension of a kingdom. 

Kongoda-mandala33?, which finds prominent mention in the 
epigraphic records of the Sailodbhava kings, comprised the 
following visayas or districts : 

1. Krsnagiri-visaya. Jt is mentioned in the Ganjam 
plates3* of Madhavaraja which included within its jurisdiction 
the village of Chavalakhaya. Hultzsch33’ identifies ~K rsnagiri 
with Nilagiri which is a name of modern Puri. S. N, Raja- 
guru3® locates it in the region around the hill of the same name 
in Khallikot taluk of Ganjam district while the village Chavala- 
khaya is identified with Sabuliya near the Khballikot Raiiway 
Station.3? B. Misra38 identifies it with Chailu (84°57” E. 19016” 
N.) in the old Khallikot State. 

2. Thorana-visaya. References to this district occur. in 
the Khurda3? and Puri¢ plates of Madhavavarman and Banpur 
plates! of Dharmer2ja. It is known from these records that 
the villages of Aharana, Sala (Mala ?)-grama and Suvarna- 
ralondi were included within this district. Of these, the first 
is takcn to correspond to Aryoun, situated in the neighbour- 
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hood of Khurda, the second to Garr Malyapara, a neighbour- 
ing village; while the third has not yet been properly identified. 
Thorana-visaya thus may be located near Khurda in Puri 
district. B. Misra places this district far to the south at a 
place called Thorabonga (19°16” N. 84025” E.). 

3. Jayapura-visayaz. The Orissa Museum plates?#3 of 
Madhavavarman refer to this district as well as to one of its 
villages named Tamataga. The district has been equated by 
R. G. Basak with the old Jeypore State in Koraput district. 
But since no other geographical place in Kongoda, mentioned 
in the epigraphic records, can be located in the said area, this 
identification appears to be highly problematical. 

4. Katakabhukti-visaya. It is mentioned in ‘the Parikud 
plates! of Madhyamaraja along with the village of Pirva- 
khanda. R. C. Majumdar identifies it with the city of Cuttack, 
and the village with its suburb Purvakachch. B. Misra#> 
locates the last named place at the region lying to the east 
of Aska without making any attempt to identify Katakabhukti 
district. 

5. Khidingahara-visaya. The mention of this district is 
made in the Nivinaé and Kondedda#? plates of Dharmaraja 
which refer to the villages Nivina and Kondedda respectively 
as belonging to this administrative unit. B. Misra“ identifies 
this visayza with the ‘hilly tract of Banpur, bordering the 
Nayagarh state’, called Khedajhari. Probably the most satis- 
factory identification of the place has been advanced by N. P. 
Chakravarty who equated it with Khidinga in Kodala taluk 
of Ganjam district- The villages of Nivina and Kondedda are 
evidently the same as Nimmina and Kondra respectively. 

6. Srirajatilaka-visaya. This district along with the village 
of Sivavivasa is referred to in the Chandeswar plates? of 
Dharmaraja, but unfortunately the location of these two places 
are far from certain. 

7. Tanekarandra-visaya. It finds mention in the ‘Ranpur 
plates5® of Dharmaraja which also mention one of its villages 
called Usta-vatfaka, identified by S.N. Rajaguru5! with the 
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moéern Ustapada village in Ranpur wherefrom the plates were 
discovered. 

8. Varttani-visaya. This is mentioned in the Puri plates’? 
of Dharmaraja which included Dongigrama within its jurisdic- 
tion. The modern villages named Vartani53 and Dongi sitvated 
in Athagada taluk of Ganjam district may be identified with 
the visaya and the village of the same name, as mentioned in 
the inscription. B. Misra5* identifies Varttani with Boirani 
and Dongi with its namesake in Nayagarh, but then Varttani- 
visaya must be supposed to have been very extensive so as to 
embrace these two widely situated localities. 

9. Gudda-visaya. It is mentioned in the Buguda plates?’ 
of Madhavavarman which refer to the village of Puipina in 
Khadirapattaka of Gudda-visaya. B. Misra5S identifies Puipina 
with the village Poipuni (190911" N. 84921” E.) near the 
Mahendra hill and Khadirapattaka with Koirapatty (84053” E. 
19°37” N.). But as pointed out by R. C. Majumdar,?” since 
the two places are more than fifty miles apart, both these 
identifications cannot be accepted. Majumdar?! accepts the 
identification of Puipina with the village Poipuni, suggesting 
the location of Gudda-visaya in an adjacent region. 

10. Devagrama-yisaya. This district as well as the village 
Ambagrama find mention in the Purushottamapur plates3® of 
Madhavavarman, but they can hardly be identinjed at the 
present state of our knowledge. 


Thus a careful study of the topography of Kongoda, as 
known from the numerous epigraphic records, may enable us 
to obtain a fair idea about the extent of this mandala. On the 
east it was bounded by the Chilka lake and the Bay of Bengal; 
on the south it might have reached the Mahendra mountain 
which was, however, included in Kalinga ; and on the west 
it was bordered by the present districts of Koraput and Baud. 
But there may be some doubt as regards its northern limit. 
While defining the boundary of Kongoda, B. Misra®® makes 
the following observations : ‘The hill-ranges running from 
Kaluparaghata westwards seem to have demarcated its nor- 
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thern limit. There is no pass through these ranges of.hills 
which reach 4 point in the south-west frontier of the Nayagarh 
State’. If Thorana-visaya and Katakabhukti are located in 
Khurda and Cuttack respectively, the northern extremity of 
Kongoda might have reached the lower valley of the river 
Mahanadi. Thus Kongoda-mandala seems to have comprised 
present Ganjam and Puri districts and the southern portion 
of Cuttack as well.6! 

Hiuen Tsang refers to this country as Kong-u-t’o which 
Samuel Beal wrongly erestores to be Kanyodha in Sanskrit. 
The narrative in the Records tells us that a journey from the 
U-ch’a country, to the south-west, for over 1200 /i brought 
the pilgrim to Kangoda. The country was 1000 // in circuit 
while its capital was about 20 /i round. The pilgrim®? states : 

‘It was a hilly country bordering on a bzy of the sea. 

Their written language was the same as that of India, but 

their ways of speaking were different, and they were not 

Buddhists...... As the country was on the sea-side it con- 

tained many rare precious commodities ; their currency were 

couries and pearls and the country produced large dark 
coloured elephants which were capable of leng journeys.’ 

Fergusson thinks that the capital of Kongoda was situated 
to the north of the Chilka lake and somewhere between 
Cuitack and Aska, whereas, B. Misra€3 surmises that the 
capital should be located at the present site of Ganjam where 
the ruins of temples are found in large quantity, and which, 
according to him, recall exactly Hiuen Tsang’s description of 
the capital city of Kongoda. V. A. Smith locates the capital 
city at present Mukhalingam in Srikakulam district of Andhra. 
H. K. Mahtab®* takes Palur as the capital while others6’ accept 
its identification with Bankada in Puri district. But none of 
these suggestions appears to be convincing, because, the epi- 
graphic evidence seems to imply that the capital city of 
Kongoda, which also bore the same name, stood on the bank 
of the Salima river which is generally taken to be the same as 
the rivulet Salia which flows into the Chilka lake. S. N. 
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Rajaguru5S has identified the river with the modern Rishikulya 
in Ganjam district, but this identification is nof a satisfactory 
one. 

Among the visayas or districts, included in Tosala, men- 
tion may be made of the following : 

Varadakhanda-visaya—The name of Varadakhanda is pro- 
bably preserved in Baruda in Ghumsur (20° N, 84031” E.). 
The village of Villagrima, which was included within it, may 
be the same as Belgan (19026” N. 84°51” E.) in Athgarh in 
Ganjam district.6? 5 

Artani-yisaya—contained Rasambhagrama which B. Misraés 
identifies with Rambha in Khallikot State. 

Khidingahara-visaya—included Kantasaranagari which is 
now represented by Ghantasila in Banpur. The district 
corresponds to the Khedajhari tract of Banpur.®? 

Kankavirfi-visaya—reminds one of Konkaraj in Angul, 
while one of its villages Noddilo is located at Nandelo in 
Hindol.?9 

Bhukti was another type of administrative unit. Such a 
division was Vyaghrapura which comprised Jayapura-visaya 
and the village of Tamatada. Vyaghrapura may be supposed 
to correspond to the Jhadkhand tract of Ganjam district, 
which was under the rule of Vyaghraraja in the fourth century 
A.D.” 4 

Inscriptions indicate that Tosala included several patakas 
or valakas, comprising, besides others, the following : 

Matrcandra-pataka—may be identified with Chandraputu?? 
(19041 N. 85°11” E.) in Banpur. 

Khaira-pataka—which is sometime called Khadira-pataka, 
is identical with Koirapatty?3 (84053 E. 19°37” N.) in Ganjam 
district. 


Guhadevapataka 


Among the cities that were located within this janapada 
Guhadevapataka or Guhesvarapataka may first be taken up. 
All the copper-plate grants of the Bhauma Kara rulers were 
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issued from this place which is called Guhadevapataka in the 
earlier inscriptions and Guhesvara-pataka in the later records. 
The place is described in these records as a Java-skandhavara, 
a term which, though ordinarily means a camp of victory, has 
often been used in medieval lexicons in the sense of a capital. 
It was evidently in this city that the seat of government of the 
Bhauma Kara kingdom was located.”* The place is generally 
identified by scholars either with Jajpur or a locality in its 
suburbs,?5 because, first, a late tradition places the foundation 
the Bhauma Kara kingdom at Jajpur, and secondly,-an epi- 
graph mentions an éarly member of the family as the king 
of Virajas, evidently a variant of Viraja which is a well-known 
name of Jajpur. As held by B. Misra,’ the name Guhadeva- 
pitaka owes its origin to a non-Aryan king named Guha, 
reputed in the Prrdnas as the saviour of the peoples, including 
the Kalingas, Mahisyas and Mahendra Bhaumas, the Bhauma 
tribe, inhabiting the Mahendra mountain. 

In ancient times Jajpur was a renowned centre of Tantric 
worship and the Mother Goddess cult, as is evident from the 
abundant archaeological remains uncovered at the place. 
During the Bhauma Kara period it was equally important as 
a seat of Mahayana ‘Buddhism. On those few specimens 
of Mahayanic sculptures of about the eighth and ninth centuries 
A.D., that have been found at this place, N. K. Sahu?’ makes 
the following observation : ‘About twelve miles to the south 
of this city runs the Asia range of hills, consisting of the 
Udayazgiri, Ratnagiri, Lalitgiri and Alatigiri, where Mahayana 
Buddhism greatly developed during the Bhauma Kara period. 
These little known hills have preserved even at present magni- 
ficient monuments of Mahayanic arts scattered ruins of stiipas 
and shrines which testify to the vigour and prosperity of 
Buddhism in the early medieval Orissa. Colossal statues of 
Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Taras and many other Mabhbayanic 
deities, executed in graceful style, abound in all these hills, 
which may well be classed among the finest sites of Indian 
arts’. 
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As mentioned earlier, Jajpur was likewise known by the 
name of Viraja. In highlighting the sanctity of the Vaitarani 
valley the Mahabharata’? makes a particular mention of the 
place as fit for pilgrimage. The Gayasura Madahatmya section”? 
of the Visnu Purana alludes to the sacredness of the place by 
pointing out that it is the famous Nabhigaya where lies the 
naval portion of the demon Gaya. Popular Brabmanica! 
belief recommends the performance of oblations in comme- 
moration of the departed souls of ancestors at Nabhigaya.®8! 
K. C. Panigrahi®? records a Sanskrit verse, which is still recited 
at Nabhigaya at the time of offering pinda, mentioning that 
the Somavamsi king Yayati Kesari celebrated ten ASsvamedha 
sacrifices at Jajpur with the help of ten thousand Brahmanas, 
brought from Kanauj. A quay, called Dasfiisvamedha ghata 
may be noticed even now at Jajpur. 


Korgoda 

The capital of the Sailodbhava kingdom was located at 
Kongoda (Vijaya-Kongoda-yésakat) that stood on the river 
Salima, identified by scholars with the modern Saliya, running 
past Banpur and falling into the Chilka lake. P. K. Ray& 
identifies the city with modern Banpur which has yielded a 
large volume of archaeological remains, datable to the sixth- 
seventh centuries A.D. ' 
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Chapter 1H 
UTKALA AND ODRA 


Boundaries of Utkala 


The coastal region of Orissa, which, as we have already 
seen, bore the name of Tosali from about the latter half of 
the sixth century A,D., was also known as Utkala! and Odra?® 
or Udra. The fact that the Classical writers like Pliny’ and 
Ptolemy do not mention these two terms may be indicative 
of their late origin. The Mahabharata, Ramayana and Pali 
texts mention Utkala and Odra but hardly give us any informa- 
tion about their location. The existence of Utkala as a king- 
dom in the fourth and fifth centuries is proved beyond doubt 
by Kalidasa’s Raghuvramsa. It is stated in this work that the 
Iksvaku king Ragbu after having crossed the river Kapisa 
reached the Utkala country and finally went to Kalinga (sa 
tirtva Kapisain sainyair = baddha-dvirada-sctuwbhih | Uthal= 
adarsita-pathak Kaling=éabhimukham yayaz //). Accordingly, 
Utkala appears to have been situated between the Kapisa 
(the river Kasai in Midnapore district of West Bengal) and 
the and of the Kalingas. ,But how far Utkala extended in thc 
south cannot be determined since the northern limit of Kalinga 
at the time of Kalidasa is not precisely known. 


Utkala and Odra Identical 


The earliest epigraphic reference to Utkaladesa is traced 
in the Midnapore plate of Somadatta’ which includes Danda- 
bhukti within its jurisdiction (sahitam= Urkaladesena Danda: 
bhuktim). Dandabhukti comprised parts of the South-West 
Bengal and Balasore district while its name seems to be preser- 
ved in Dantan in Midnapore district. ‘hus in the first quarter 
of the seventh century A D. Utkala denoted at least parts 
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of Midnapore and Balasore districts. It is worth noticing 
that almost the same region is called Odra-visaya in one of 
the Soro copper-plate grants of the same monarch.® It records 
ihe grant of the village of Adayara situated in Sarephahara- 
visaya in Uttara-Tosali, which again formed a part of Odra- 
visaya (Odra-visaye Uitara-Tosalyam Sarephahara-visaye). As 
Sarephahara is the same as Soro, Odra-yisaya may safely be 
assumed to comprise at least Balasore district. In other words, 
Utkala and Odra-visaya denoted the same region in the first 
half of the seventh century A.D. 


Hiuen Tsang’s Account of Odra 


The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited Orissa about 
A.D. 638. He does not mention Utkala but speaks of the 
U-cha or Odra country, which according to him, lay to the 
south-west of Karnasuvarna and nmorth of Kongoda. The 
country was 7000 // in circuit ; the capital city ‘was about 20 
Zi round. Ou the south-west frontier of the country was a 
great mountain op Which stood the famous Pu-se-po-k’i-li, i.e., 
Puspagiri monastery. ‘Near the ‘shore of the ocean in the 
south-east of this country was the city Che-li-ta-lo (Charitra ?), 
about 20 /i in circuit which was a thoroughfare and resting 
place for sea-going traders and strangers from distant lands”. 
R., P. Chanda® opined that Jajpur in Cuttack district was the 
capital of the country and he identified the Pugpagirt with the 
Ratnagiri. But the identification of the Ratnagiri with the 
Puspagiri seems to be quite unlikely in view of the fact that, 
first, it cannot be placed on the south-west frontier of Odra, 
and secondly, the discovery of a few seals? from the Ratnagiri, 
containing the legend, Ratnagiri-mahaviha@ra conclusively shows 
that the place did not bear any such designation as Puspagiri. 
Cunningham! located this rock monastery at the famous 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri hills lying five miles to the west of 
Bhubaneswar, but this is unwarranted as these hills were 
known as Kumari and Kumara hills respectively, as proved 
by the inscriptions found therein. R. L. Mitral identified 
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Pu-sc-po-k’i-li with Dhauli on the ground that the capital of the 
country was Jocated at Bhubaneswar to the south-west of which 
is situated the Dhauli hill, but this suggestion appears to bc 
equally untenable. R. D. Banerji!2 adhcrs to the contention 
of Chanda that Jajpur was the capital of Odra and Puspagiri 
was the same as Ratnagiri. B. Acharya!3 placed the monus- 
tery at a hill called Phula Changudi near Sitavinjhi in Sadar 
sub-division of Keonjhbar district. It is cvident that the Odra 
country during the time of the Chinese pilgrim was highly 
extensive in area, being 7000 /i in circuit and as such the Phula 
Changudi can hardly be located iu the south-west frontier of 
this territory. N. K. Sahul# is of opinion that the monastery 
may be located at the present Phulbani-Ghumsur region. The 
location of Caritra has likewise been a subject of controversy. 
The place has been identified by Cunningham!$, Fergusson 
and Waddel!S with Puri, Tamluk and a viilage, now defunct, 
on a channel of the river Mahanadi about fifteen miles below 
Cuttack, respectively. 

What is really then the extent of the Odra country, as 
depicted by Hiuen Tsang ? According to Cunningham, it was 
limited to the valley of the Mahanadi and the lower coursc 
of the river Suvarnarekha, being bounded in the west by 
Gondwana, in the north by the wild hill tracts of Jashpur and 
Singhblrum, in the east by the sea and in ibe south by Ganjam. 
jt is doubtful whether the Odra country extended in the west 
as far as Sambalpur district, since the said area was included 
in Daksina Kosala. At the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit of 
Orissa the Dattas were ruling over the Balasore-Cuttuck-Puri 
region as semi-independent kings and it is quite likely that 
their dominions have been included within the Odra country 
by the Chinese traveller. 


Location of Odra in Upper Orissa 


In the centuries that followed we find a significant change 
in the denotation of the term Odra. It no longer signified 
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the coastal region of Orissa, but indicated an extensive arca 
which intervened between Daksina Kosala and the lower 
Orissa. In the second quarter of the ninth century A.D.” 
was founded the Bhauma Kara kingdom which in the course 
of time embraced the entire sea-coast from Midnaporc to 
Ganjam. In their copper-plate grants this territory was 
never called Odra-visaya or Odra-de$sa, but was clearly designa- 
ted as either Utkala or Tosali. Thus the Chaurasi plate of 
Sivakaradeva!® II describes Subhikaradeva, the Bhauma Kara 
king, as the lord of Utkala (Utkul=endra) and refers to the 
Bhaumas as belonging to the Utkala race (Utkala-kula). The 
Brahma Purana’? uses the term Utkala in the sense of the 
extensive coastal region of Orissa, which is extolled as a holy 
country and which could boast of the sacred cities of Viraja 
Ksetra and Purugottama Ksetra. Viraja Ksetra is undoubtedly 
modern Jajpur, the capital of the Bhauma Kara kings, and 
Purugottama Ksetra, Puri. The inclusion of Puri in Uikala 
is again alluded to in the Salpatiicasaddesabibhdga section of 
the Saktisangama Tantra. About the second quarter of the 
eleventh century? the Somavams$is succeeded the Bhauma Karas 
in the coastal region which they held under their occupation 
till they were ousted by Codagangadeva of the Imperial Ganga 
dynasty at the beginning of the twelfth century. Like their 
predecessors they were known as the lords of Utkalg.2! The 
Bhubaneswar Stone inscription of Narasimha I, grandson of 
Rajaraja III (A.D. 1198-1211), records the building of a Visnu 
temple by Canduka, sister of Narasimha, at Ekamra in Utkala- 
visaya. Ekamra is identified with modern Bhubaneswar. It 
would then follow from the above discussion that during the 
reign of the Bhauma Kara, the Somavamsi and the Imperial 
Ganga kings, the coastal region of Orissa was called Utkala, 
as it was also known as Tosali and Kalinga, but no part of it 
is known to have borne the name of Odra. 

During this period Odra signified a wide stretch of territory 
lying between Daksina Kosala in the west and the coastal 
region of Orissa in the cast. A number of epigraphic records 
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of the contemporary period seem to imply this. The Narsingh- 
pur charter of Udyotakesari Mahabhavagupta?2? mention§ the 
villages of Kontalanda and Lovikarada as being situated in 
Airavatta-mandala which again formed a part of the Odri or 
Odra country. The villages? have been identified with Kantilo 
(200922" N. 85°14" E.) in Khandpara and Karada (20°28" N. 
85°24" E.) in Baramba, and the mandala with the region com- 
prising the southern portion of Dhenkanal district, the western 
part of Cuttack district and almost the whole of Nayagarh 
sub-division of Puri district. The Brahmesvara temple inscrip- 
tion? shows that the Somavamsi ruler Janamejaya 1 extermi- 
nated a king of the Odra country who has been identified with 
Ranabhafija of Khinjali-mandala, which denoted during the 
reign of the early Bhafijas the Sonpur-Baud region with Dlrti- 
pura of unknown identity as its capital. The Upalada copper- 
plate grant of Ranaka Ramadeva?® of the Tailapa royal family 
(c. the 11th century) speaks of the Nasunda hill as the crest- 
jewel of Odra-desa. S. N. Rajaguru?¢° has located the hill 
near the Nandava forest in the erstwhile Parlakimcdi Estate. 
A charter of Mahabhavagupta Yayati2? locates the village of 
Silabhafijapati in the Odra country. The place was evidently 
founded by Silabhafija of the Bhafija dynasty. ~ This Silabhanija 
may be identified with Silabhanija 11, a successor of Ranabhanja 
(the third quarter of the tenth century A.D.) and since he 
flourished at a time when the Bhafija kingdom comprised the 
northern portion of Ganjam district, the place has to be sought 
in the same area. It would then appear from the above dis- 
cussions that during the period under review the Odra country 
extended from the Mahanadi in the north to Parlakimedi taluk 
in the south, and from Daksina Kosala in the west to Tosali 
in the east. The mention of Odda-visaya, ‘the land which 
was difficult to approach on account of its dense forest defence’, 
along with the neighbouring countries of Sakkarakkottam 
‘(Citrakita or Citrakota in Bastar), Madura-marndalam, Masuni- 
desa (to the north-west of Vengi) and Kosalainadu (Daksina 
Kosala) in the Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Cola?8 also 
points to the same conclusion. 
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Oqra as the namc of the entire Orissa 

At a later timc, however, Odra camc to dgnote the entire 
Oriya speaking area. Saraladasa in his Mahabharata refers 
to Jajnagar as a part of Odra-rastra.2? It may be noted here 
that still today we come across a race of agriculturists known 
as Ods, who mainly concentrate in the region around Khurda, 
and if the suggestion of R. L. Mitra3 jis taken to be 
valid, this race represents the remnants of the ancient Odra 
people.?! 


° 


Administrative Divisions of Utkala and Odra 


We may now turn to the various administrative divisions 
within Utkala and Odra. An important mandala of Odra was 
Khinjali-manda/a which finds frequent mention in the inscrip- 
tions of the Bhafija kings. From the mention of Ubhaya- 
Khifjali-mandala, as found in some of tue Bhaja records, 
it is clear that Khinijali was divided into two parts. It is worth 
noting that Khifijali is sometime described as a country, as in. 
the Ganjam plates of Vidyadharabhanja®® (samasta-Khinjali- 
desdadhipati).. Opinions differ on the actual extent of this 
administrative unit. Hiralal® is of opinion that the Khifjali 
country corresponded to Keonjhar district. He Observes : 
‘The aspirate of the first letter disappeared, a goft o after i 
crept in after the Oriya mode of pronunciation and the / at 
the end changed into r, which transformed the original namc 
into Keonjhari or Keonjhar.’ In support of his contention 
Hiralal3# further says: ‘The latest Imperial Gazetteer (Vol. 
LXV, p. 202) states, ‘Keonjhar is divided into two widely 
dissimilar tracts. Lower Keonjhar, being a region of valleys 
and low Jands, while Upper Keonjhar includes mountainous 
high lands.’ These are natural divisions which must have 
existed, as they do today, during the Bhafija rule, and the word 
‘ubhaya’ meaning ‘both’ found in the records in connection 
with Khifjjali not only justifies its use, but affords a clue for 
the identification of the country. Local chroniclers also 
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support the fact that Keonjhar was rulcd by the Bharija 
rajas. 

The view of Hirala!l, contradicted as it is by the internal 
evidences of the Bhaja inscriptions, can no longer be main- 
tained. R, D. Banerji belicves that the Khifijali country lay 
along the upper reaches of the river Mahanadi, comprising 
the old States of Ganpur, Bonai, Bomra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, 
Patna and Karond with a portion of the district ‘of Sambalpur. 
He is further of opinion that the river Mahanadi divided the 
country into two parts. B. Misra3® holds the view that the 
southern Khifijali may be identified with Khbijaripara in Baud 
to the south of the Mahanadi and the northern Khinijali with 
Hijjali in Angu! to the north of the samc river ; but the latter 
suggestion is in conflict with.the fact that none of the places 
and rivers mentioned in the copper-platc grants of the Bhatija 
rulers can be located in the region. In Spite of the disagrec- 
ment among scholars on the exact location of Khinjali-smandala 
it may be said that from the considcration of the location of 
the villages mentioned in the Bhafija inscriptions it is possible 
to form with a fair degrec of certainty an idea about the exlent 
of this division. 

The Baud plates? of the year 26 tell us that Ranabhadja, 
I ruled over Ubhaya-Khinijali which included the village Valla- 
Srnga whicn lay to the south of the Mabanadi and east of the 
Salanki and was a part of Khatiya-visaya. The village of 
Vallasrnga®? has been identified with Balasinga near Baud on 
the confluence of the Mahanadi and the Salki, and the district 
of Khatiya with the Machhiakhanda pargana of the old Baud 
State. The donor of the Baud grant?8 of the year 54 had 
sovereignty over Khinijali-mandala which included the village 
of Konatinthi in the district of Khatiya. Konatinthi is the 
same as present Kontuani about two miles south of Baud. 
Again the -villages mentioned in the Kumurukela grant3? of 
Satrubhanja have been located in the old Sonpur State. The 
villages mentioned in the Antirigram charter? of Yasobhafija, 
who called himself samasta-Khinjali-des=adhipati, have been 
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placed in Ganjam district. In the Chakradharpur charter of 
Nettabhanija the village donated therein is stated to be situated 
in Ramalavva-visaya of Khifijali-mandala and this Ramalavva 
has been located in Aska taluk of Ganjam district. The Jurada 
grant“! of Nettabhaiijadeva, jssued from a place called 
Kumarapura, records the gift by the king of the village of 
Jurada in Gada-visaya which was a sub-division of Khifijjali- 
mandala ( Khifijali-mandala-pratibaddha-Gada-visayiya-Juradéa- 
grame ). Gada-visaya is evidently identical with Khinjali- 
Gada-visaya of the Antirigram plates ef Jayabhanjadeva while 
the gift village Jurada may be located at the place of the same 
name in Kodola taluk of Ganjam district.*?୬ One of the 
Ganjam charters of Nettabhaiija mentions the village of 
Ratanga which has been identified with Rottongo in Ghumsur 
taluk of Ganjam district. Another charter of the same king 
records the grant of the village of Macchada in Macchida- 
khanda. Hiralal“3 identifies the village with Machhgaon in 
Cuttack district, and Macchada-khanda with the region around 
Machhgaon, but C. R. Krishnamacharlu+ is inclined to locate 
the place at Majhigaon in Berhampur taluk. In view of the 
fact that the places mentioned in other charters of Nef{tabhaiija 
and his successor are all located in Ganjam district the latter 
identification appears to be preferable. Without citing any 
further evidence it may suffice here to state that Khinjali- 
mandala was quite an extensive area which comprised the old 
feudatory States of Sonpur and Baud and parts of present 
Ganjam district. An echo of the old Khinjali country can 
still be traced in Kinjili which is the name of a village between 
Aska and Berhampur. 

If we are to rely on the epigraphic evidence, it is almost 
pretty certain that during the reign of the early Bhafijas tke 
Sonpur-Baud region alone was known as Khinjali-mandala 
with Dhrtipura of unknown identity as its capital. The inscrip- 
tions of both Ranabhafijja and his father, claiming lordship 
over Khifnjali, have all been issued from Dhrtipura.*® The 
findspots of, and the places mentioned in these records, are, 
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without a single exception, within this restricted area. The 
rivers like the Tela, Vyaghra and Salanki mentioned in these 
charters are even today known by the same appellations and 
are flowing through the same region. But sometime after- 
wards, the Bhafijjas, being expelled from the north probably 
by the SomavamSis, were forced to move southwards, establi- 
shing themselves in the northern part of Ganjam district which 
was also named as Khifijali. Nettabhafija, alias Kalyanakala$sa, 
son of Ranabhafija, and his descendants issued their charters 
from the city of Varijvlivaka, identified by B. Misra!S with 
Banjamia in Ghumsur taluk and these records have been 
“usually found in Ganjam district. Evidences seem to imply 
that with the withdrawal of the Bhafija rule from the Sonpur- 
Baud region, parts of Khifijali-mandala if not the entire unit, 
were not called by their original name, but were given a diffe- 
rent designation like Gandhbatapati-manda/a. Notice may be 
taken, in this connection, of the Nivina grant? of the Soma- 
vamsi king Mahasivagupta Yayati I, which records the 
gift of a village named Nivina in Utrtarapalli-yisaya of Gandha{a- 
piti-mandala. It is interesting to note that the sams visaya 
is mentioned in the Taspaikera charter® of Ranabhaiija as 
being included in Khifijali-mandala. 


Another such administrative unit was Yamagartta-mandala, 
which finds mention in the Dhenkanal grant? of Jayasimha 
of an unknown family as well as all the copper-plate grants 
of the Tunga rulers, and is supposed to correspond to the old 
Pallahara State and its neighbourhood. B. Misra’% points out 
that the name Yamagartta is probably preserved either in 
Jamagadia (20°30" N. 8505” E. ) in Angul or in Jomurdi (21930" 
N. 85°14” E.). in the Pallahara State. Inscriptions mention 
the following localities as being situated within this mandala. : 


l. Tunkera. This place is believed to be represented by 
modern Tonkour (21925" N. 85°14" E.) in Pallahara.3! 


2. Vendunga. B. Misra®? identifies it with Balanga (21044” 
N. 84°47” E.) in Bonai. 
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32 Toro. This village may be located in Thorakota (21020" 
N. 8502” FE.) in Pallabara.’3 

4. Koijari. The place may remind one of the present 
town of Keonijhar, the headquarters of the district of the same 
name, which is locally called Kenjhara.3* 

As it has been pointed out, ‘the practice of recording the 
name of the place of issue in the grants was not in vogue in 
Yamagartta~mandala’.°° Consequently, its capital town cannot 
be properly located at present. The Dhenkanal plate of Jaya- 
s'imha was issued from a place which is oedescribed as ‘Mandda- 
kini-kitla-vasaka’. It is.thus indicated that the capital of 
Yamagartta-manda/a was situated on the bank of the river 
Mandakini which has rightly been identified with the present 
Mankara which rises in the western part of Keonjhar district’ 
and passes through the old Pallahara State till it is united with 
the Brahbmani.”’ 

“ The mention of Kodalaka-mandala is made in all the grants 
of the Sulki kings which are generally unearthed in the old 
Dhenkanal State and its neighbourhood. An idea about its 
extent may be obtained from the identification of the different 
localities which are said to have belonged to this administra- 
tive unit. Some of these are as follows : 

` 1, Candrapura. According to the Dhenkanal grant5® of 
Jayastambha the village of Candrapura formed a part of a 
bigger unit called Konkula-khanda which itself was situated 
within the jurisdiction of Goyila-yigaya. These three places 
have been identified with Chandpur (20°47” N. 85°25” E.), 
Kankulu (20°47” N. 850917” E.) and Goyilu (20°45” N. 85029” 
E.) in present Dhenkanal district respectively. 

2. Kankaviri. The place is believed to be represented 
by modern Konkari (20058” N. 850 E.). 

3. Jaragrama. It has been located at Jarapada in Dhen- 

kanal district.3? i 

4. Jharavida. it may be identified with Jharaveda‘®® 
(21011 N. 85025” E.). 

5-7. Singa, Lolapura and Kolampaka. These places 
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evidently correspond to Singara (20°50” N. 85°98" E.), Lonipara 
(20053" N. 64056” E.) and Kolambi (23° N. 83°41” E) 
respectively.6! 

B. Misra opines that ‘Kodalaka-mandala extended in the 
north-westerly direction up to the confluence of the Sankha 
and the Palamara’ whereas the hills ‘bordering the Hindol 
State may be supposed to have formed’ its southern boundary. 

The capital of Kodilaka-mandala was at Kodalaka, which 
is the place of issue of all the Sulki copper-plate grants. The 
place is identified with Koalu (20056” N. 85919” E.) which has 
yielded architectural remains of the early mediaeval period. 


The janapada of Odra included Airavatta-mandala. The 
kings of the local Nanda dynasty ruled over Airavatta-mandala 
with Jayapura as their capital. The capital city, which 
appears to have been so named after Jayananda, the earliest 
known ruler of the house, is usually identified with a village 
of the same name in the old Dhenkanal State. B. Misra®® 
rejects the identification on the ground that the place ‘does 
not seem to be of much antiquity’ and accepts the claim of 
Nandapur (20°44” N. 85° E.) in Angul to be regarded as the 
place of residence of the Nanda rulers. ୫ 


The mention of Airavatta-mandala is found iin all the 
copper-plate grants of the Nanda family, in addition to the 
Narsingpur charter®® of Udyotakesari. The Jast record men- 
tions the villages Kontalanda and Lovakarada as being situated 
within this limit, and they have been located at Kantilo 
(20022" N. 85°14” E.) in Khandapara and Karada (20%°28” N, 
85924” E.) in Baramba respectively.6*# Some of the villages 
within this mapdala, as known from the Nanda inscriptions, 
were the following : 


1. Siloda. This ancient village seems. to be the same 
as Siridi (200°45” N. 8509” E.) in the old Dhenkanal State.65 

2. Indedda in Jilonda-visaya. The district reminds one 
of modern Jilinda in present Daspalla sub-division of Puri 
district.66 
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3. Lambeva in Potadi-visaya. The village is identical 
with Limbu (20°28" N. 856” E.) in the old Narsjngpur State, 
and the district with Potala (20942" N. 86°14" E.) in the former 
Hindol State.6? 


It may, however, suffice here to state, without trying to 
identify the other villages, as mentjoned in the records, that 
Airavatta-mandal/a was an extensive territory, which, comprised 
the ‘southern ‘part of Dhenkanal district, the western part of 
Cuttack district, and almost the whole of Nayagarh sub- 
division of Puri district’.6é The hill-rdhge on the southern 
border of the old Ranpur and Nyayegarh States probably 
marked its southern limit. The name Airavatta6? is supposed 
to be preserved in that of modern Ratagarh in Banki in 
Cuttack district. 


Dandabhlukti-mandala, which was an important administra- 
tive unit within Utkala, rose into prominence in the first half 
of the seventh century A.D. when for sometime it was being 
ruled over by Mahapratihara Subhakirti, who was a subordi- 
nate chief under king Sasanka of Gauda. Sometime after- 
wards Samanta-Maharaja Somadatta,”’ who likewise served 
under the same Bengal ruler, was entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of both Dandbhukti-mandala and Utkala. Two copper- 
plate grants?! of the Bhauma Kara queen Tribhuvanamahadevi 
from Baud mention Dandabhukti-mandala as being attached 
to Uttara-Tosali and having contained Tamala-khanda and 
Daksina-khanda districts. Of these, the first has been identi- 
fied with Tamluk, and the second with Dakinmal, both being 
mentioned as parganas in the Mughal revenue”? accounts, in 
Midnapore district... The location of Daksina-khanda is uncer- 
tain, though it is clear from the name that it lay to the south 
of Tamluk, comprising, in all probability, a few villages in the 
northern part of Balasore district. At the time of issue of the 
Baud plates Dandabhukti-mandala was placed under the charge 
of Mahdamandal=éadhipati $ri-Mangala-Kalasa who may have 
been connected with a branch of the Bhafija family. | 
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DandabhuRti-mandala did not remain included within 
Orissa for long, for we learn from the Irda copper- -plate,?3 
assigned to “the . latter half of the tenth century on paleogra- 
phical grounds, that a mandala of the same name was included 
in Vardhamana-bhukti and ruled by the Kamboja king Naya- 
pala. Shortly afterwards its link -with Vardhamana-bhukti 
was severed, and it is reckoned in the Tirumalai inscription, 
without being called a mandala, as a chiefship under the name 
of Dandabutti, distinct from the Northern and Southern 
Radha. The Tamil inscriptions mention Dharmapala as 
the ruler of Dandabhukti in the first quarter of the eleventh 
century A.D. 


That Dandabhukti was a chiefship even in the second half 
of the eleventh or the first quarter of the twelfth century is 
attested to by the commentary on Sandhyakara Nandi’s 
Ramacarita. Its ruler Jayasimha destroyed the army of the 
Utkala king Karna-kesari (Utkalesa-Karna-kesarisarid = vallabho) 
and enjoyed the position of the Cakravartin in the south.”* 

Roughly speaking, Dandabhbukti comprised parts of South- 
West Bengal and Balasore district, while its name seems to be 
preserved in Dantan in Midnapore district. 

Mention may next be made of Khijjinga-mandala, the 
reference to which is met frequently in a few Bhafija copper- 
plate grants, assignable to about the tenth century A.D. This 
division is known to have included, among others, the 
following places : 

Khijjingakotta. This place which was the headquarters of the 
realm, has been identified with the modern village of Khiching 
in Mayurbhanj district, which on account of its close proxi- 
mity to three rivers like the Khairabhandan, the Kantakhair 
and the Vaitarani, occupied an important strategic position, 
‘conducive to its growth and prosperity’. 

Jambupadraka. This is no doubt the same as modern Jamda 
in Mayurbhanj district. 

Timandira. The place has been located at the present site of 
Tendra. 
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Korandiya. Scholars have identified this place with Kanjia 
ineMayurbhan}j district. ° 
Devakunda. This reminds one of a village of the same name 
located in the same district. 


If the identification of these places of the Bhafija inscrip- 
tions, as suggested above, be accepted, it would follow that 
Khijjinga-mandala comprised Mayurbhanj ‘district, and pro- 
bably also parts of Keonjhar. 


Khijjingakotta 

Among the cities of Odra mention may be made of 
Khijjingakotta. The city, the earliest mention of which is 
traced in the Bamanaghati plates?’ of Ranabhaiija Il, where 
it is described as the permanent abode of.the king, was the 
capital of some of the Bharija kings and is certainly modern 
Khiching,?S about ninety niiles from Baripada in Mayurbhanj 
district. The place has yielded numerous antiquities about 
which N. N. Basu”? remarks : 


‘The superior workmanship of these has indeed been 
a startling discovery for us. The faces of the goddesses 
beam with radiant smiles which seem to be a r¢aliza- 
tion on stone of the best dreams of poets and artists. 
The smiles...look as fresh and soft as newly blown 
buds...and illustrate that motherly grace which isa pure 
Tndian conception and is quite distinct from what we 
find in the Italian painters’ Madonna.’ 


Archeologists believe that some of the antiquities of 
Khiching are earlier than the time ‘of the Bhanja rulers. It 
is not impossible that the gite was the capital of a ‘royal 
family, most probably of tke Mana rulers, in the pre-Bhafija 
epoch. H. K. Mahtab”® draws our attention to a place called 
Viratagada, which is situated not far from Khiching and has 
yielded the ruins of a fort. 
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Che-li-ta-lo 

Notice. may also be taken of the famous port of Che-li- ta- 
lo. This famous port, which flourished on the Orissan coast 
at the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit, was situated in the south- 
western part of the Wu-tu country and was a remarkable seat 
of Mahayana Buddhism by:-the seventh century A.D. As the 
Chinese pilgrim testifies, the city was surrounded by strong 
and lofty walls beyond which there were five great convents 
with multi-storeyed towers. Its religious importance apart, 
Che-li-ta-lo was also a famous emporium of trade and ‘it was 
a thoroughfare and resting place for sea-going traders and 
strangers from distant lands.’”? But unfortunately the location 
of this place is far from certain. Cunningham®° derives this 
term from Sanskrit Caritrapura, identifying it with present 
Puri. Waddel8! restores Che-li-ta-lo as Citrotpala which is 
the name of a branch of the Mahanadi. and locates the place 
at the site of an old port near the mouth of this river at 
Nendra. Rhys Davids®2 reconciles the two theories by accept- 
ing Cunningbham’s restoration as Caritra and agreeing with 
Waddel on its location near Nendra. The port has further 
been. identified by some scholars on the authority of the Oriya 
Mahabharata, composed by the renowned poet Saraladasa in 
the fifteenth century A.D., with Candrabhiga, which according 
to the text was a famous port on the sea-shore, and contained 
a famous temple of the Sun, but the existence of a port of this 
name has not yet been indubitably proved.83 


Kodaloka 


Kodaloka of Kodaloka was probably the capital of the 
Sulki kings and it is the place from which most of the inscrip- 
tions of the dynasty were issued. It was a pataka, town, in the 
mandala of that name, a part of it being called SadA-Sivapura. 
The place has been located at the present site of Koalu® in 
Dhenkanal sub-division of Dhenkanal district on the left bank 
of the river Brahmani. The place has yielded rich antiquities 
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of historical interest including many old temples, big and small, 
mostly of Siva. 


Jayapura 


Jayapura, which was the capital as well as the place of issue 
‘of the inscriptions of the Nanda kings and so named after king 
Jayananda, has gencrally been identified with the village of the 


same name in Dhenkanal district.8° 
” 


Vanj ulvaka " 
Vafijulvaka was the capital and placc of issue of the inscrip- 
tions of the descendants of Ranabhanja who were driven from 
Baud and its neighbourhood to Ganjam district in consequence 
of their reverses at the hands of the Somavamsi.8é Its exact 
location still remains unknown but since the donated villages 
of the later Bhafija rulers are all located in Ganjam district, 
the city appears to have been situated within this region, most 
probably in its northern part, as suggested by D. C. Sircar.8? 
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£, XX, pp. 197f. 

YCT/, II, p. 194. 

MAST, No. 44 ; Explorations in Orissa, p. 6. 

UUHO, I, p. 143. - 

AGI, p. 510. 

Antiquities of Orissa, 11, p. 59. 

HO, I, p. 137. 

BO, p. 49. 

Ibid, p. 50. 

AGI, p. 587. 

PASB (1892). 

The initial year of the Bhauma rule has become a con- 
troversial issue among scholars. D. C. Sircar (ZE, pp- 
297ff ) fixed it at A.D. 831, Bhandarkar (Bhandarkar’s 
List, Nos. 1404, 1413, 1416, etc.), A.D. 606, R. C. 
Majumdar, A.D., 7509 or 775 and N. K. Sabu (Hunter, 
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"A History of Orissa, 11, p. 347), A.D. 736. The problem 

2 has been discussed at length in a subsequent chapter. 

18. JBORS, XIV, pp. 292f[. 

19. Chapter XXVIII. 

20. /ZE, p. 301. 

21. E/ XI, p. 142; /C, Hl, pp. 121-27. 

22. JBORS, XVII, pp. 1-24. 

23. DMO, p. 72. 

24. JRASB, XII, p. 63. 

25. JAHRS, X, pp. 166ff. ° 

26. Jlbid. 

27. £7, Hl, pp. 351-54. 

28. Jbid, IX, p. 233. 

29. ‘Virataparva | Jambudvipa Bharatakhanda mandala Odra- 
rastre[bhuvana Jajanagra piirvadig mahodadhi tatelSetava- 
hari nilasiundaragiri madiiyasthane | Mahindra Candrabhaga 
Konarka esanye | sa pure hasa yak sara pura baseni | 

30. Antiquities ef Orissa, I, p. 4. 

31. In certain texts mention is made of the famous plage of 
Uddiyana, which was a stronghold of Tantric Buddhism. 
H. P. Sastri, B. Bhattacharyya (Sadhana Mala, p. XXXViii ; 
Indian Buddhist Iconography, p. xxvii) and N. K. Sahu 
(BO, pp. 141ff.) maintain that Uddiyana is the same as 

‘Orissa. R. M. Nath (JARS, V, pp. 14ff.) locates the 
place in Nowgong district of Assam and N. N. Dasgupta 
(/HQ, xi, pp. 142ff.) identifies it with the Chittagong 
region of Bangla Desh. F. W. Thomas (JRAS, 1906, 
.p.- 461), Waddel (Lamaism, pp. 379ff.), Levi (JA, 1915, 
pp. 105ff.), P. C. Bagchi (7HQ, vi, pp. 576ff.) and D.C. 
Sircar are inclined to identify Uddiyana with Wuchang- 
na in the Swat valley in Kabul on the north-west of 
India. The last view has met with the general approval 
of scholars. 

32. E/, XVIII, pp. 296-98. 

33. Ibid, p. 300. 

34. Ibid, p. 288. 
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JBORS, XVII, p. 105. 

Ef, XID, pp. 325-28. 

DMO, p. 44. 

Ef, XII, pp. 322-25. 

JBORS, II, pp. 429-35. 

EI, XVIII, pp. 298-99. 

Ibid, XXIV, pp. 15ff. 

Ibid, p. 18. 

HO, 1, p. 174. 

EI, XVIII, pp. 301-3. 

It has been beld that ‘the rich antiquities of Baud town 
warrant a strong supposition that this place was thc 
headquarters of the Bharnja kings of Khinjali-mandala 
before it assumed its Buddhistic significance’ (UUHO, I, 
p. 120), but this identification is, by no means, certain. 
DMO, p. 48. 

EI, XI, pp. 96-7. 

JBORS, H, pp. 167-77. 

JBORS, pp. 417-19. 


DMO, p. 24. 
Ibid, p. 40. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, p. 23. 


UUHO, 1, p. 118. 

B. Misra (DMC, p. 23) is opposed to the suggestion that 
the Dhenkanal grant was issued from a place on the 
bank of the Mandakini. He says, ‘There is also no such 
stream called MandAakini in the Pallahara State or in its 
neighbourhood. Apparently Jayasimha’s grant was not 
issued from the bank of the MandAkini. I think, the 
text quoted above conveys the meaning that Jayasimha 
obtained five great sounds from one residing on the bank 
of the Mandakini. As this Mandikini is distinctly 
identical with the stream flowing under the same name at 
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,Jajpur, I am inclined to hold that Jayasimha was the 

. feudatory of a ruler residing at Jajpur’. a 

58. JBORS, Il, pp. 405-9. 

59. UUHO, I, p. 116. Both H. P. Sastri and R. D. Banerji 
(HO, I, p. 196) agree in identifying this place with a 
village of that name in Hooghly district, and locating 
Kodalaka-manda/a in Northern Orissa and Midnapore 
district. In support of their contention they observe 
that a body of cultivators in Midnapore district who 
call themselves Sulkis, trace theiy origin to a place 
named Kedaloka which is no doubt the same as the 
Kodalaka of the inscriptions. At present there is no 
evidence to connect the Sulkis with Midnapore district, 
nor can we accept the identification of Jara with a place 
in Hooghly district. This view is based on the wrong 
presumption that Jharakhanda in KodaAlaka-mandala 
was a part of Ridha. But the Jarigrama grant of 
Ranastambha reveAls that the Brahmana Pacuka, who 
was given land in Jarakhanda, was an original inhabitant 
of Radha, which therefore had no territorial connection 
with the yillage donated in Kodalaka-mandala. Not 
a single place, mentioned in the Sulki copper-plate grants, 
can be located in Hooghly and Midnapore districts of 
West Bengal. ° 

60. DMO, p. 28.’ 

61. Ibid, pp. 28-30. 

62. DMO, p. 34. 

63. JBORS, XVII, pp. 1-24. 

64. Ibid, p. 27. 

65. Ibid, p. 36. 

66. EZ, XXIX, p. 186. 

67. DMO, p. 36. 

68. UUHO,1, p. 119. 
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EZ, XXIX, pp. 210 ff. 

Fifth Report, II, p. 457. 

EZ, XX, pp. 150 ff. 

SHAIB, p. 434. 

JASB, XL, 1871, pp. 161 ff. 

HO, p. 180. | 

ASM, p. VII. 

HO, p. 156. 

YCTI, 11, p. 194. 

AGI, p. 510. 

PASB (1892). 

YCT7, II, p. 195. 

N. ‘K. Sahu (UUMO, I, p. 142) supports the identifica- 
tion of the Chinese Che-li-ta-lo with Puri as be says :— 
‘The first part of it (i.e., Che-li-ta-lo) Che-li may stand 
for Siri and ta-lo may be ‘ra’. So the word can be 
rendered as ‘Sri-tra’ which indicates Sriksetra, the middle 
syllable ‘kse’ being dropped.’ In this consideration 
Cunningham’s identification of the place with the modern 
town of Puri is acceptable’. .The argument of N. K. 
Sahu does not appear to be sound philologically. 

EZ, XXIX, p. 167. 

UUHO, I, p. 118. B. Misra (DMO, p. 36) suggests its 
identification either with Jamagadia in Angul sub-division 
or with jomurdi near Pallahara. 

£, XXVHI, p. 274. 

Ibid, p. 335. 
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Chapter IV 
DAKSINA KOSALA 


Early Notices of Daksina Kosala 


Kosala, which is sometime spelt as Kosala, was a country 
of hoary antiquity. The nomenclature appears to suggest 
that it was the Iksvaku princes of Northern India who had 
colonised the region. It finds mention in several early Indian 
texts, including some of the Puranas! where it is located in 
the Vindhyan region (Vindhya-prstha-nivasinah). The Vayu 
Purana? mentions five (pariica) Kosalas, which comprised, 
among others the country of Mekala. The Vanaparvan3 of 
the Mahabharato, while furnishing us with useful information 
as regards the topography of the country, states :—‘This is 
the road that leads to Vidarbha, while the other one stretches 
as far as Kosala ; beyond that to the south lies Daksinapatha’. 
The above passage would create the impression that Kosala 
lay to the north of Daksinapatha. Attention may be drawn, 
in this connection, to the Allahabad pillar inscription* of 
Samudragupta in which Kosala figures as a country of the 
South. Cunningham gives the alternative name of, Maha- 
kosala to this country, on account of its wider extent as 
compared to Uttara Kosala, which, to use the words of 
H. C. Raychaudhuri’, ‘was bounded on the west by the Gumti, 
on the south by the Sarpika or Syandika (Sai) river, on the 
east by the Sadanira which separated it from Videha, and 
on the north by the Nepal hills’. HiralalS, who concurs with 
the above suggestion of Cunningham, points out that in a 
‘country watered by the Mahanadi containing villages with 
names such as Maha Samunda (samudra), and bounded by 
or having in close proximity countries, forests or hills named 
Mahakantara, Maharastra, Mahabhoja, Mahavinayaka (a hill 
peak in Jaipur Zamindéari), Mahendra (mountain), etCc., it 
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perhaps seemed appropriate to call Daksina Kosala Maba- 
kosala, especially when its area exceeded that of Northern 
Kosala, although Yuan Chwang assigns an cqual cxtent to 
both’. 


Kingdom of the Sarabhapuriyas 

It was probably in the closing decades of the fifth century 
A.D. that the Sarabhapuriyas came to power in Daksina 
Kosala. All the. early copper-plate grants of the family werc 
issued from Sarabhapura, whereas, the later ones were issued 
from Sripura. Although the location of the latter place is 
definitely known, it has not=™yet been possible to identify the 
other with any amount of exactitude. Since all the carly 
records of the family have been unearthed in Raipur district, 
one may safely look for the site of the capital in the same 
area, most probably in the suburbs of Sirpur.? 


Kingdom of the Panduvamsis 

The Sarabbapuriyas were expelled from the region in the 
latter half of the sixth century A.D. by the PanduvaimnmS$is, who 
were id occupation of the territory till the rise of the Nalas 
in the second part of the seventh century A.D. One of the 
kings of the family, Tivaradeva is described as having acquired 
the sovereignty of the whole of Kosala in his records, while 
he is entitled Kosal=adhipati in the legend of his seal. The 
records of the Panduvasmis have mostly been found in the 
western part of the country. A copper-plate grant, dated in 
the 57th regnal year of Balarjuna, mentions two villages, which 
have been located in the erstwhile Kalahandi State by some®, 
and in Sambalpur district by others.? It may be safely 
concluded on the basis of this record that the rule of the 
PanduvamsSis extended over both the eastern and western parts 
of this Jjanapada. 
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Hiuen Tsang’s Account 


„ Hiuen Tsang! gives us an interesting account of the 
topography of Daksina Kosala in the first half of the seventh 
century A.D. It is revealed from his itinerary that the pilgrim 
came to Kosala from the capital of Kalinga after having 
pursued a north-westerly course of about 1,800 7; or 300 miles. 
The pilgrim states :—‘This country is about 5000 /i in circuit ; 
the frontiers consist of encircling mountain crags ; forests 
and jungles are found together in succession. The capital is 
about 40 #7; round ; the soil is rich apd fertile, and yields 
abundant crops. The towns and villages are close together. 
The population is very dense. The men arg tall and black 
complexioned. The disposition of the people is bhard...they 
are brave and impetuous. There are both heretics and belie- 
vers here’.!! The pilgrim further observes :—‘There are about 
one hundred samghardamas and somewhat less than 10,000 
priests ; they all alike study the teachings of the Great Vehicle. 
There are about seventy Deva temples, frequented by heretics 
of different persuasions’.!? | 

In his Ancient Geography of India, p. 603 Cunningham has 
defined the boungary of Kosala as follows :—“...we know from 
the pilgrim’s itinerary that it must have been bounded by 
Ujjain on the north, by Maharashtra on the west, by Orissa 
on the east, and by-Andhra and Kalinga on the soutlz. The 
limits of the kingdom may be roughly described as extending 
from near Buhanpur on the Tapti, and Nander on the Goda- 
vari, to Ratanpur in Chatisgarh, and to Nowagadha near the 
source of the Mahainadi’. Elsewhere!3 he, however, offers a 
much improved account of the territorial limits of Kosala 
when he says that the country comprised ‘the whole of the 
upper valley of the Mabhbanadi and’its tributaries from the 
source of the Narbada at Amarakantak, in the north, to the 
source of the Mahanadi itself near Kanker, on the south, and 
from the valley of the Wen-Ganga, on the west, to the Hasdo 
and Jonk rivers on the east’. But these limits, as Cunningham 
adds, ‘have often been extended so as to embrace the hilly 
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districts of Mandla and Balagbat, on the west up to the banks 
of the Wen-Ganga and the middle valley of the Mahanadi on 
the east, down to Sambalpur and Sonpur’. 


Capital of Daksina Kosala 

The exact location of the capital of Daksina Kosala during 
the reign of the PanduvamS§i kings has not yet been satisfac- 
torily determined. Cunningham identifies it with Chanda, 
while Fergusson!+* proposes Wairagath as the more likely 
place. R. D. Banerji!’ identifies it with Vajiraghara, men- 
tioned in the Hathigumpha inscription and Vayirakara of 
the records of the Cola king Kulottuinga Cola 1. R. D. Banerji 
further points out that the Sanskrit equivalent of the term is 
Vajrakara or Vajragadh, meaning ‘Diamond Mine’ or the 
‘Adamantine fort’. But these identifications do not appear 
to be convincing for the simple reason that the places concer- 
ned have not yielded any trace of remains of the Buddhistic 
monasteries and temples of which the Chinese pilgrim so 
eloquently speaks. Hiralal, in this connection, refers to both 
Sirpur (old Sripura) in Raipur district and Bhandak (ancient 
Bhadravati) in Chanda district, preferring, of course, the latter 
site, which, according to him, ‘seems to possess more tangible 
evidence than Sirpur’.!6 Beal!” places the capital of Kosala 
at Nagpur or Amaravati by calculating the-distance of 1800 
or 1900 /f of Hiven Tsang from Rajamahendri. There seems 
to bz little doubt in support of the contention that Hiuen 
Tsang visited Daksina Kosala at a time when the Panduvamsis 
were holding their sway over this region. Since the Baloda!® 
and Rajim!? plates of MahaSsivagupta Tivaradeva were issued 
from Sripura, the suggestion that modern Sirpur on the 
Mahanadi was the capital of Hiuen Tsang’s description may 
not be regarded as being wide of the mark. 

Hiuen Tsang locates in the country a rock-cut monastery 
called Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li, which has been identified by R. D. 
Banerji?° with the Bhramaragiri in the old Rewa State, 
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Different places in Kosala 


„ The Somavaméis, who established ‘their supremacy in the 
upper Mahanadi valley at the beginning of the tenth century 
A.D., claimed suzerainty over Kosala and assumed the distinc- 
tive epithet of Trikalingadhipati. Their dominions included 
the western part of the present Orissa State comprising Sam- 
balpur district and the erstwhile feudatory States of Patna and 
Sonpur and this region thus came to be included within the 
political boundary of Daksina Kosala. The inscriptions of 
this line of kings mention the following viljages, besides others, 
which may be located in Orissa proper : 

1. Vakratentali. This village is mentioned in one of the 
Sonpur charters?! of Mahabhbavagupta I, alias Janamejaya, as 
being situated in Lupattara-khanda and granted to a Brahmana 
named Bhattaputra Jataripa. This village has been identificd 
with Bantentuli (20°53” N. 83°42” E.) in the Sonpur State by 
Hiralal??, and the district with Lepta (20°41” N. 83°33” E.) in 
the Patna State by B. Misra.?3 

2. Vakavedda. The Patna copper-plate grant?“ of the 
sixth regnal year of Mahabhavagupta I records the grant of 
the village of Vakavedda in the district of Ongatata to certain 
Brahmanas. Vakavedda is identified with Bakti?®, fifteen miles 
north of Bolangir, and Ongitata with a locality on the Ong, 
a tributary of the Mabanadi, separating the Sonpur State» from 
Patna. B. Misra?S has looked for the location of the village 
at a place called Vankavira (20°53" N. 83°50” E.) in Sonpur. 

3. Pasitala. This place finds mention in an inscription 
of the sixth regnal year of the same king as being attached to 
the district of Pota. Both the village and the district have 
bcen located at Pontil®? (20°44"” N. 83°31" E.) in Patna and 
Pora (20°44" N. 83050 E.) in Sonpur respectively. 

4. Satallama. This place, which is mentioned in the 
Nagpur Museum charters?8 of Mahibhavagupta I as a gift 
village, formed a part of the district of Kosaloda. Satallam#?? 
still exists at Satlama in Sambalpur district, and Kosaloda, 
as Kursarda in Bargarh tahsil. 
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5-8. Randa, Alandala, Arkigrama and Tulenda. All the 
places are referred to in the Cuttack copper-plate charters®?®, 
issued in the 31st regnal year of this king. The first two 
villages, Randa and Alandala, were situated in Pova district 
of the Kosala country. Randa is considered to be the same 
as Renda?! (20°44” N., 83°33” E.) in Patna, Alandala, with a 
village’? three miles east of Bolangir, and Pova with Pow?33 
in the Sonpur State, thirteen miles south of Binka. The 
village of Arkigrama which is said to be a part of Tulumva- 
khanda in the Kosala country is identified by B. Misra®* with 
Harigan (21°6" N. 836" E.) in the Sonpur State. Both B. 
Misra3’ and R. D. Banerji3¢ have equated Tulumva-khanda 
with Turum on the Mahanadi, 27 miles south of Sambalpur. 
Tulenda, which is included within Sandana-visaya in the 
Kosala country, reminds one of Tulendi in the Patna State, 
six miles north of Balangir. Sandana may be the same as 
Saranda®?? in Bargarh tahsil. 

9. Talakajja. The Patna plates?®8, issued in {he year eight 
of Mabasivagupta Yayati record the grant of some land in the 
village of Talakajja in Sanula district in the Kosala country 
to a Brahmana named Kamadeva. The village and the district 
have been identified by B. Misra3? with Talagaja (20%939" N 
83938” E.) in Patna and Somara (20°30" N. 83028” E.) respec- 
tively « 

10. Nivinda or Nivinna. One of the copper-plate grants? 
of Mahasivagupta Yayati, issued in his 15th regnal year, 
mentions the village of Nivinda or Nivinna in Ottarapalli- 
visaya in Ganutapata-mandala of the Kosala country as being 
bestowed on a Brahmana named Diksita Pundarika. B. Misra! 
has located the village at the present site of Libina (20°58” N. 
83°18" E.) in Bargarh tahsil. 

11. Deladeli. The Patna plates#2 of the 24th year of 
Mahasivagupta Yayati’s reign record the grant of the village 
of Deladeli in the district of Talatata in the Kosala country. 
Deladeli has been identified by B. Misra“ with Dedil (20922" 
N. 83°21” E.), a few miles from the river Tel in the Patna 
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State, while R. D. Banerjit# located Telatata-visaya on the 
banks of the Tel, a tributary of the Mahbanadi, rising in the 
Kalahandi State and joining it at Sonpur. 

12. Luttaruma. This village is mentioned in the Patna 
copper-plate grant? of Mahasivagupta Yayati as being included 
within Telatata-visaya and it is placed by B. Misra‘S at Letcr 
(20°7" N. 82°50” E.) in.the Kalahandi State about 14 miles 
north of the Tel. 

13. Gandasiminilli. This village is mentioned in the 
Cuttack plates”, issued in the third regnal year of Mahabhava- 
gupta IL Bhimaratha as being situated in the district of 
Sakhangadyanha in the Kosala country. B. Misra8 is of 
opinion that the village corresponds to Gaisama (21°16” N. 
§3°40” E.) in Bargarh tahsil of Sambalpur district. 

14. Loisara. The Kudopali plate of the 13th regnal year 
of the same king records the grant of a village named Loisara 
in Gidanda-mandala to a Brahmana named Narayana. Accor- 
ding to R. D. Banerji®?, Loisara is the same as its namesake 
in Bargarh tahsil, 16 miles south-west of Sambalpur, and 
Gidanda, Saranda in the same tahsil, 11 miles south-west of 
Sambalpur. 


Miirasina 


The Somavamsis did not have any permanent or fixed 
capital, as may be gleaned from the fact that their epigraphic 
records were issued from different skandhavaras. The earliest 
known record of the family was issued from the royal residence 
or vijaya-skandhavara at Suvarnapura, identified with Sonpur 
(26°51" N. 83°54" E.). The Nagpur Museum and Patna plates 
of Mahabhavagupta I were issued from the royal camp at 
Muirasim&3°, ‘where the flights of merry pigeons rise up at 
the sound of the anklets of many beautiful maidens (and) 
whose fame is spread by bards coming from all quarters.’5! 
B. Misra®? locates the place at Moorsima (20°59” N. 83°33" E.) 
On ike. hank of tkc.-Ong in the Patna State. The location of 
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this place in the outskirts of Cuttack, as propounded by Fleets3, 
can hardly be accepted. 


Cuttack 


It was once held5*, on the evidence of the following two 
arguments, that Cuttack for sometime was the capita! of the 
Somavamsi king Mahabhavagupta I : 

1. Some of his inscriptions were discovered in the record 

room of the Cuttack Collectorate. 

2. Certain of his records contain the word Kataka in 

naming the place’? wherefrom they were issued. 

R. D. Banerji’°6 has shown that the word Kataka is used 
in the records in the sense of a skandhéavara, encampment, 
and not a proper name. Banerji observes : ‘So far no 
evidence has been discovered which would enable us to prove 
that Cuttack or any part of the plains of Orissa was included 
in the dominions of Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya. From 
the third year of his reign till the 31st year he was the ruler 
of the poorest part of Orissa, the uplands now included in the 
British district of Sambalpur and the Indian States of Patna 
and Sonpur’. 

Among other places from which the Somavamsi records 
were iseuved, notice may be taken of Paravatukiula, Vinitapura, 
Yayatinagara and Vamandadandapati. If the suggestion of 
B. Misra? is to be relied upon, the last named place corres- 
ponds to Bamra which is locally known as Bamanda in 
Sambalpur district. 


Vinitapura 


Mention has already been made of Vinitapura which was 
.for some years the capital city of the Somavams$i kings and 
is identified by scholars with Binka, a small town on the 
Mahanadi river in the old Sonpur State. Hiralal opines that 
the city was renamed ‘Yayatinagara’ during the reign of 
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Mabhasivagupta Yayati. He further suggested that the old 
name succeeded in the long run in asserting the ground. As 
already mentioned, the location of Vinitapura at ancient 
Yayatinagara has been opposed by B. Misra5’8 who would 
distinguish the two places. Binka has yielded archeological 
remains that deserve consideration. Attention may be drawn 
to the remains of a fort in its neighbourhood and a ghat 
embankment on the Mahanadi. The existence of a village, 
known as Rajapali close by is not without significance. 


Oo 


Yayatinagara 

Another important city within Daksina Kosala was Yayati- 
nagara which is probably mentioned as Yayatinagari in 
Dhoyi’s Paranaditam.9 The SomavamSi king Mahasivagupta 
Yayati III Candihara founded this city and named it after 
him. The place has been identified with different places by 
different scholars. Some®! have suggested its identification 
with Binka in the old Sonpur State, but it is argued against 
this identification that the place has not yielded any important 
architectural remains. B. Misra® is of opinion that Yayati- 
nagara was in the vicinity of Sonpur wherefrom abundant 
archeological! materials have been unearthed. Misra further 
points out that the natural charms of the place re-cat!l the 
description of Yayatinagara, as preserved in the Somavams$i 
records. Fleet68 considers - Yayatinagara to be a fanciful 
name of Cuttack and is critical about its location at Jajpur, 
as suggested by a few Indologists, on the ground that the 
inscriptions distinctly imply that Yayatinagara stood on the 
Mahanadi river, whereas, Jajpur is situated on the Baitarani, 
dbout 50 miles away from the former river. A suggestion 
has, of late, been put forward by N. K. Sahu®*, according to 
whom the tiny village of Jaktinagar on the river Mahanadi, 
which has yielded the ruins of a large medieval fort, may be 
taken to be the representative of Yayatinagara. 
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Appendix A 


THE MOUNTAINS OF ORISSA 


Mahendra 


Of the mountains of ancient Kalinga the most important 
are thc Mahcndras mentioned in the Great Epic and the 
Puranas! as one of the Kulaparvatas of India. As H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri? observes, ‘Mahendra is the mountain par excellence 
of the Kalingas, Malaya of the Pandyas, Sahya of the Apa- 
rantas, Suktimat of the people of Bhalla{a, Rksa of the people 
of Mahishmati, Vindhya of the Atavyas and other forest folk 
of central India, and Paripatra or Pariyatra of the Nishadas.’ 
Pargiter? opines that Mabhbendra is identical with ‘the portion 
of the Eastern Ghats between the Godavari and the Mabhanadi 
rivers, part of which near Ganjam, as pointed out by Wilson, 
is still called Mahindra Malei or hills of Mahindra.’ B. C. Law 
takes the Mahendra range in a much wider denotation to mean 
the entire chain of hills extending from Ganjam up to the 
Pandya country. In other words, while according to Raychau- 
dhuri the Mahendras correspond to parts of the Eastern Ghats 
to the north of the Godavari, Law would prefer their identi- 
fication with the entire Ghats which ‘run as detached hills, 
more or less parallel to the eastern coast of India with an 
average elevation of about 2,000 feet.’ Among the hills 
(Ksudra-parvata) associated with the Mahendra mountains 
notice may be taken of Sriparvata, Puspagiri, Venkatadri, 
Arunacala and Rsabha. The Markandeya Purdnya mentions 
that the rivers Pitrsoma, Rsikulya, Iksuka, Tridiva, Langu- 
lini and VamSsakara (i.e., VamsSadhara) issued out of the 
Mahendras. 


The Mahendras find eloquent mention in Indian literature. 
Supremacy over these mountains has been claimed by RaghusS, 
Gautamiputra SitakarniS, Samudragupta, Yasodharman and 
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the Eastern Ganga kings of Kalinganagara, who established 
on their ‘pure summit’ the holy Gokarnasvami to worship His 
fect. 

It is interesting to note that Ptolemy mentions these moun- 
tains ‘under the name of Maiandros, but he wrongly placed 
them in India extra-Ganjem. 


Kumari-Parvata 

The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavejia mentions the 
Kumari hill which scholars have identified with the Udayagiri 
or the sun-rise hill, situated on the Birupa river at a distance 
of three miles from Bhubaneswar. This hill was a stronghold 
of the Jainas in early times, and it is supposed to be one of 
the places where Mahavira preached his doctrines.’ Geologists 
think that the hill is composed of Athgarh sand-stones, greyish 
and porous in texture. It is honey-combed with about 44 
caves in contrast with 14 in Khandagiri and 3 in Nilagiri. 


Lalitagiri 

Lalitagiri or Nalatigiri is the name assigned to three small 
hills, the Olasuni, Landa and Parabhadi, situated at a distance - 
of about seven miles to the south-west of the Udayagiri hill 
and 31° miles from the Cuttack town. Of these three hillocks, 
the last two contained some early medieval remains, while the 
Olasuni ‘retains very little of antiquarian interest’. 


Ratnagiri 

It is an isolated hill of the Asia range, and situated on the 
Kelua branch of the river Birupa to the north-east of the 
Lalitagiri. The hill is renowned for its rich antiquities, con- 
sisting, among other things, of the colossal statues of the 
Buddha and charming images of Tara, Bodhisattvas and 
numerous Tantric deities. The existence of a Buddhist monas- 
tery on the Ratnagiri hill is testified by the discovery of some 
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seals? from the place which bear the .legend, Ratnagiri Muahd- 
vihara. 


a 


Dhauligiri 

Dhauligiri is an isolated peak, being about 500 feet high 
above sea-level. On a great slab of stone at its base are 
engraved the Asokan edicts which have made this hill famous 
in history. In a cave atop this hill is found an inscription of 
the Bhauma Kara king Santikara I, recording a private 
dopnation.® › 9 


Kumdara-Parvyata 

It is revealed by an inscription!? of UdyotakeSsari, engraved 
inside the Lalatendu cave in the Khandagiri hill that the 
ancient name of the hill was Kumara-parvata (Sri-Kumdara- 
parvata-sthane). Literally speaking Khandagiri means the 
‘broken hill’, and it lies in Bhubaneswar sub-division, being 
situated in 20°16” N. and 85°47” E.!! It may be noted in pas- 
sing that the Jaina temple on the summit of the Kbandagiri 
hill was built by the Mahrattas towards the close of the eight- 
eenth century. Kittoe!? considers the present temple as occupy- 
ing ‘the site of a caitya? as he noticed ‘traces of former 
buildings’. M. M. Ganguly!3, on the other hand, «did not 
notice the least trace of any former building, referred to by 
Kittoe. 
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Appendix B 
THE RIVERS OF ORISSA 


The principal rivers of Orissa are the Vaitarani, Mahanadi, 
Brahmani, VamSsadhara, Langulini, Rsikulya and, Prici, all 
flowing into the Bay of Bengal. B. C. Law! points out that the 
rivers like the Sinivali, Kumudvati, Karatoya, Mahéagauri, 
Durga and Antahsila, mentioned in sthe Markandeya Purana 
as coming out of the Vindhyas, were the rivers of ancient 
Orissa. The identity of the latter group of rivers is, in most 
of the cases, either unknown or doubtful. 


Vaitarani 


The Mahabharata alludes to the sanctity of the river 
Vaitarani in the following words? : 

‘Through it passeth the river Vaitarani, on the banks 
whereof even the God of virtue performed religious rites, 
having first placed himself under the protection of the cetes- 
tials. Verily this is the northern bank, inhabited by saints, 
suitable for the performance of religious rites, beautified by 
a hill, and frequented by persons of regenerate caste. This 
spot (in holiness) rivals the path whereby a virtuous man, 
fit for going to heaven, repairs to the region, inhabited by 
gods. And verily at this spot in former times, other saints 
likewise worshipped the immortals by the performance of 
religious rites’ (P. C. Roy,‘The Mahabharata, 11, p. 255). 
The Puranas are not unanimous as regards the source of 

this river. According to the Kiirma, Matsya, Brahméanda, Vayu 
and Vamana Puranas the Vindhya is the source of the Vaitarani, 
while the Markandeya, Visyu and Brahma Purdgras mention the 
RRsa instead. This river actually rises among the hills in 
the north-west of the former Keonjhar State, and follows a 
course through Balasore district before it empties itself into 
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the Bay at a place callcd Dharma. The Vaitarani receives two 
important tributarics, the Salandi (i.ec., Salnadi or the river 
Sal) and Matai. Traditions regard this river as-flowing at thc 
gate of the abode of the god Yama. The Kapila Samhita’ 
mentions the river Vaitarani and lays down that a person, 
taking the plunge in the river, attains the same virtue as he 
would get by a dip in the Ganges (Gangadevitvasan vipra Satyam 
satya na sahsayah || Vaitarani mahaépunyd bhuxtida muktida 
ninam /[). 


Mahanadi 


The Mabhbanadi, which is by far the largest river in the 
province, and occurs so frequently in the Bhaiija records,* 
rises from the hills in the south-eastern part of Berar in 
Madhya Pradesh, flows through Sambalpur and Bolangir dis- 
tricts, forms the border between Dhenkanal and Baud districts, 
then flows past Cuttack, forms a large delta and finally falls 
into the Bay. It is fed by a large number of tributaries includ- 
ing the Pairi, Jonk, Om, Tel, Salki, Karuna, Shionath, Aspi, 
Hasdu, Mao, Kalo, etc. It is 550 miles in length and 
collects the drainage of 45,000 square miles. During the rainy 
season the stream varies in breadth from one to two miles. 
Its bed is rich in precious stones.’ The Malhadevi-Méahatmya 
chapter“of the Kapila Samhita mentions the Mahanadi, which 
is compared to the Ganges, as destroying all sins (Mahanacdyamh 
narah snatva drstvé vai Péarvati—Haram | sarva-papayinir= 
yukto Ganga-snana-phalam labhet {/). 


Brahman 


The Brahmani is in reality the united flow of the two rivers, 
the Saok and South Koel, both rising in the hills of Chota 
Nagpur. To the east of Angul it is joined by a tributary, 
called Tikkira, which may tentatively be identified with the 
AntahSira of Puranas. The river yields an abundant .quantity 
of jasper and various other gems, but dangerous rocks prevent 
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it from being navigable by large boats. Both the Brabmani 
and the Vaitarani have only water for small canoes during 
summer, while in the rainy season they afford adequate trade 
routes for the rural and forest produce which the hillsmen 
bring down by barter for salt and calico. 


Vamsadhara 


The Markandeya Purana mentions it as Vamsakara, Varaha, 
VamsSsavara, and the Vayu Purana as weli as the Narasapatan 
plates of Vajrahasta V mention it correctly as Vamnsadhara. 
This river, which is 173 miles long, rises in the north of 
Bissamcuttack taluk in Koraput district, forms the boundary 
between Ganjam and Visakhapatnam for some distance, and 
eventually falls into the Bay of Bengal at Kalingapatam. In 
Andhra Pradesh its water is extensively used for irrigation. 


Léangulini 

The Langulini, also called Languli, is stated in the Mar- 
kandeya Purana? as coming out of the Mahendra ranges. It 
is the same as the modern Languliya which rises in the hills 
in Kalahandi district and flows due south into Ganjam, district 
and so into the Bay at a place near Chicacole. The river is 
151 miles long, and its upper part is known by the name of 
Nagavati. Both these names are derived from words meaning 
‘plough’, and if traditions are to be believed, the river was 
created by Balarama with his plough. 


Rsikulya 


The Rsikulya or Rusikulya, as it is locally called, flows 
through the northern portion of Ganjam district. The 
Puranas mention this and Triyama, also called . Trisama 
and Tribhaga, as two distinct rivers. B. C. Law® rejects 
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the Puranic statement on the ground that ‘it would seem 
that they were one and the same river, the Rsikulya 
bearing the descriptive name of Trisama Rsikulya, signifying 
that the name Rsikulya was applicable to the united flow of 
three upper streams’. The Markandeya Purana mentions the 
Suktimat as the source of this river (Rsikulya Kumari ca 
Mandaga Mandavahini! Krpé Palasini ca-iva Suktimat-prabhavah 
smrtah). 


Praci 

It rises about two miles north-west of the Kantapara 
village and flows close to the boundary between Cuttack and 
Puri districts. Although a small river at present, it appears 
to have been a large one in the remote past. Ruins of ancient 
temples and brick houses are still found all along its course. 
“Siraladasa mentions once of the branches of the Praci, called 
Citrotpala, which may be identified with its namesake of the 
Mahabharata,? according to which this sanctifying stream 
flew between the places of Utpalesa and Citra MahesSsvari 
(Utpalesaih samdsadya yavad=Citra Malesrvari | Citrotpal= 
eti kathité sarva-papa-prakdasini). It may be noted that we 
know of a Citrotpala, which is a branch of the: river 
Mahanadfi. 


Telavaha 


This river, which correponds to the modern Tel, rises in 
the north of Nowrangpur taluk of Koraput district, ‘forms 
for some distance the northern boundary of that district, and 
then flows into the Kalahandi district. Later in its course it 
receives the drainage of the northern extremity of the Bissam- 
katak taluk, and eventually unites with the Mahanadi, near the 
town of Sonpur’.!° The river is not navigable during summer 
wheu it completely dries up. This river finds mention in some 
of the copper-plate grants of the Bharfija kings. 
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Indravgti 


The Indravati rises in the jungles of the exs-Kalahandi 
State and ‘winds in a very zigzag course from east to west 
across the Nowrangpur taluk, passing a couple of miles south 
of Nowrangpur town and thence into the Bastar State’. Jt 
is 329 miles in length and it ultimately joins the Godavari 
river. 


Suvarnarekha 


» 


The river Suvarnarekha (the streak of gold) which finds 
mention in the Kenduapatna plates of the Eastern Ganga king 
Narasimha II and appears to be identical with the Kambyson 
of Ptolemy,!2 rises a little to the south-west of Ranchi in the 
Chota Nagpur plateau and flows through Singbhum, Mayur- 
bhanj, Midnapore and Balasore districts and finally falls into 
the Bay of Bengal, in 21°34” N. and 87°21" E., after a course 
of 296 miles, having drained an area of 11,300 square miles 
(Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1, p- 235). Among its tributaries 
mention may be made of the Kanchi and the Korkari, both 
joining it from the west. 


Other Rivers of Orissa 


Among the other rivers, ‘mentioned in the epigraphic 
records, we may note the following : 


Silima. It is referred to by the Ganjam grant of the time 
of Sasankariaja and is identified with the Salia, a rivulet in 
Banpur. 


Mandakini. The Dhenkanal grant!3 of Jayasimha contains 
a reference of this river, which in the opinion of B. Misra! 
is ‘distinctly identical with the stream flowing under the same 
name at Jajpur’ in Cuttack district. N. K. Sahu!’ is inclined 
to identify this river with the modern Mankara ‘which starts 
from the western part of Keonjhar district and passing through 
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Pallahara sub-division of Dhenkanal district meets the river 
Brahmani near Banor’. 

Vyaghra. This river, mentioned in the Singhara plate of 
Ranabhatfija, is equated with a tributary of the river Mahanadi 
in Baud. 

Salanki. The Baud grant of Ranabhafnija mentions this 
river which is a tributary of the Mahanadi in Baud. 

Sankhajoti. The river Sankhajoti, mentioned in the 
Dhenkanal inscription of king Kulastambha, is identified with 
the river Brahmani, .which in its upper reaches is even, today 
called Sanka. ‘The Sankha’, to use the words of B. Misra!S, 
‘flows in a southerly direction, forming the boundary line 
between the Jashpur State and Simdeg for some distance and 
joins the Palamara, and from this confluence runs for some 
miles in a south easternly direction, joins the Koel, coming 
from a northernly direction, at Panposh in the Gangpur State. 
Now the joint stream flows in a southernly direction under 
the name Brahmani through Gangpur, Bonai and Bamra and 
enters the Dhenkanal State whence it runs eastward’. 
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Chapter I 


GLIMPSES INTO THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ORISSA FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE MIDDLE OF THE FIRST 
CENTURY B.C. 


Orissa Before the Rise of the Buddha 


The history of Orissa prior to the period of the Cede rule 
by the middle of the first century B.C. is wrapt up in obscurity. 
It has to be admitted that several early texts including tbe 
Mahabharata, Anguttara Nikaya and the like embody notices 
of this country, but in most cases they do not appear to be 
trustworthy. Even when epigraphs seem to record genuine 
anecdotes, their observations are too sketchy to enable us to 
derive a full picture. No epigraph is concerned with Orissa 
as a distinct sovereign state, but a few, including Rock Edict 
XIII of ASfoka that we have at our disposal, show it simply as 
a part of a bigger kingdom. With the foundation of the Cedi 
rule these difficulties no longer stand in the way of the his- 
torian, who is able to follow, in the main, the vicissitudes of 
fortune which Orissa since then had passed throvgh, ° 

The Mahdagovinda Sutténta of the Digha Nikdyal reflects 
the earliest political picture of Kalinga. This Buddhist text 
divides India into seven principal kingdoms : 

1. Kalingaratthba (i.c., Kalingarastra), capital Dantapura. 


2. Assaka, capital Potana. 
3. Avanti, capital Mahissatl. 
4. SovIra, capital Roruka. 
5. Videha, capital Mithila. 
6. Anga, capital Campa. 

7. Kasi, capital Varanasi. 


It is further mentioned that Sattabhu, king of Kalifiga, 
Brabmedatta, king of Assaka, Vessabbu, king of Avanti, 
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Bharata, king of Sovira, Renu, king of Mithila, and, DhAta- 
rattha or Phrtarastra, king of Kasi, were ruling contemporane- 
ously with one another. Among these rulers, Dhrtarastra of 
Kisi is well known to us from the Satepatiia Bralhmana.® ‘The 
existence of Kalinga as a sovereign state is further alluded to 
by the Kumbhakéra Jaraka3 which states that Karandu of 
Kalinga, ‘on seeing the lustful nature of animals and their con- 
sequent ruin’, renounced the world along with Dummukha, 
king of Uttara Patiicalarattha, Naggaji of Gandhara, Nimi, 
king of Videha and other contemporary kings. Evidently 
Kalinga flourished as an independent kingdom at the time of 
Nimi and his contemporaries of the Brahmana period. The 
contemporaneity of these four kivgs is also implied by the 
Jaina Uttaradiiyayana Siitrat, although it mentions the names 
of these kings in slightly modified forms. H.C. Raychaudhuri’ 
points out that the Vedic evidence iends support to this 
contention. Thus ke says, ‘Durmukba, the Paficala king, had a 
priest named Brhadukta, who was the son of Vamadeva.° 
Vamadeva was a contemporary of Somaka, the son of Saha- 
deva. Somaka had ciose spiritual rclationship with Bhima, 
king of Videha, and Naguajit, king of Gandhara’. If the 
above synchronism is to be relied upon, Somaka, Durmukha, 
Bhima and Nagnajit may be considered to be contemporaries. 
The Vedic texis do not mention Karandu, while the mention 
of Nimi in these works is more or less problematical. R.N. 
Mehta®S points out that Durmukba is mentioned in the Aitareya 
Bra/hmana as a great conqueror and king of Paficala. 

The date of Karandu may approximately be fixed on the 
basis of his contemporaneity with Nimi of Videha. An attenipt 
has been: made to identify the Videhan monarch with his 
namesake, mentioned in the Nimi Jateka as the penultimatc 
king of the Maithila family. The Nimi Jataka? ends with the 
statement that Kalarajanaka, son of Nimi, brought his line to 
its end (putto panassa Kalarajanako nama tam vamsam upacchin- 
ditvé apabbaji). Thus the determination. of the date of 
Karandu depends largely on that of the downfall of the 
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VideBan monarchy. If H. C. Raychaudhuri’s® hypothesis that 
the Videhan dynasty met its end in the early sixth {century B.C. 
is to be accepted, a date for Karandu in the latter part of the 
seventh century B.C. may be considered to be highly probable. 
R. N. Mehta®, however, opines that ‘its terminus ad quem may 
not, unreasonably, be taken to be the 8th century B.C., since 
it must have taken at ieast a century for the new powerful 
confederacy (i.e., the Vajjian confederacy) to have been firmly 
established, as we find it in the tims of the Buddha and Maha- 
vira in the 6th century B.C.’ The latter view would push’ the 
date of Karandu a few decades earlier. 


Asmaka Paramountcy 


' Ere long the fortune of the kingdom of Kalinga plummeted 
to its lowest level. The Aiigutiare Nikdya!° furnishes us with 
a list of sixteen great kingdoms (Solasa-imahajanapadda) which 
flourished in the age just before the rise of the Buddha ; Arnga, 
Magadba, Kasi, Kosala, Vrji (Vajji), Malla, Cedi, Vatsa, 
ASmaka (Assaka), Avanti, Gandhara and Kamboja. The Jaina 
Bhagavati Siitr®’! gives a somewhat different list, containing 
Anga, Vanga, Magadha, Malaya, Malava, Accha, Vaccha, Koc- 
cha, Padha, Ladha (Radha), Bajji (Vajji), Moli, Kasi, Kosala, 
Avahba and Sambuttara. As both the lists are silent? about 
Kalinga while referring to the different kingdoms of India 
up to the river Godavari in the south (so!? Assakassa visaye 
Alakassa samdasane vasi Godévari-kule uricchena ca phalena ca) 
in the early part of the sixth century B.C., the natural implica- 
tion is that Kalinga was annexed to one of the aforesaid king- 
doms during this period. 

The Jataka texts!3 bear witness to the fact that it was 
Assaka which had conquered Kalinga. The details of the 
political animosity between these two countries are recorded 
in the Cullakalinga Jataka, according to which the war was 
brought’ about by the aggressions ‘inflicted on the king of 
Assaka by the Kalinga king who suffered from the mania for 
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war and love of conquests over the whole of lndia.’ The war 
was waged on the frontiers of the two kingdoms (ubhinnam 
rajjinam antare). The Kalinge monarch was helped by his 
huge army (sampanna-balavéhano mahati-sendya), but Nandi- 
sena, the General of the Assaka army, succeeded in expelling 
the enemies from the war-field.- Owing to his reverses, the 
Kalinga monarch was induced to surrender his four daughters 
to the victorious Assaka king Aruna. 


Orissa During and After the Buddha 

The Assaka occupation of Kalinga proved to be cphemeral. 
The Jaina Péarsvandtha-Carita oy Sri Bhavadeva Siri refers 
to an invasion of the kingdom of Prasenjit by a Kalinga ruler, 
named Yavana. If this Prasenjit be identified with the Kosalan 
contemporary of the Buddha, we may tentatively infer that 
Kalinga shortly afterwards threw off the yoke of Assaka and 
became an independ:nt kingdom ‘in the age of the four great 
kings of Kasi, Kosala, Avanti and Magadha. As the story 
goes, Prasenjit, by selecting PAarsvanatha, the crown-prince 
of Varanasi for the hand of his daughter, evoked the jealousy 
and incurred the displeasure of the Kalinga king who invaded 
his dominions with a huge army. Prasenjit appealed for help 
to king ASvasena who responded to his call by sending Parsva 
to the rescue of Prasenjit. With the approach of ParSva in 
the city the Kalinga king ‘decided not to fight and finally 
withdrew to his kingdom.’ It is difficult to determine, how 
far the account is authentic. Since the word Yavana appears 
in Indian literature for the first time in the Agtadhyayi of 
Panini (Yavanani-lipi), it is difficult to believe that the Yavanas 
had penetrated to the eastern part of India before the Buddha’s 
time. Further, the story of Parsvanatha, the crown-prince of 
Varanasi, in this connection, appears also to be somewhat out 
of the mark, for we know that Kasi ceased to be an indepen- 
dent kingdom after the time of Mahakosala, grand father of 
Praseojit. That Kalinga Qourished as an indepzudent stats 
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during and immediately after the death of the Buddha is, 
however, atiested to by the Culla Niddesa which mentions it 
ns one of the political divisions of India. 

For the history of Kalinga during this period we may 
get some accounts in the Kalingabodhi Jétaka which speaks of 
three generations of Kalinga kings. According to this text 
king Kalinga I of Dantapura had two sons, Mahakalinga and 
Cullakalinga, the elder succeeding the father, and the younger 
marrying in romantic circumstances the Madra princess who 
was living in cognito in ‘Himava. The Madra princess gave 
birih to a son, called Kalinga If. When Mahakalidga died, 
Kalinga 11 was sent to Dantapura wkere his identity having 
been duly established, he was installed on the throne. The 
royal chaplain Kalinga Bhiradvaja taught the young king the 
duties of a Cakravartin. 


Orissa in the pre-Nanda Age 

While referring to the political condition of India in the 
pre-Nanda age the Purdnas’S state that 24 Aiksgvaku,' 27 
Panicala, 24 Kasi, 28 Haibaya, 32 Kalinga, 25 Asmaka, 36 
Kuru, 28 Maithila, 23 Sirasena and 20 Vitihotra kings had 
reigned, Mahapadma Nanda rose and exterminated the 
Ksatriyas. In-this connection R. D. Banerji!” observes that 
‘after ‘the end of the Mahabharata War and before the 
conquest of Northern India by Mahipadma Nanda of 
Magadha, 32 kings reigned in Kalinga for 1050 or 1115 years. 
This is evidently the first dynasty of Kalinga. The average 
reign of each king would be either 31.75 or 32.812 years. 
This average is certainly not overmuch’. .It is difficult to 
believe that one single dynasty ruled in Kalinga for such a 
long period. Such an assertion is incompatible with the 
Buddhist and Jaina evidences, discussed above. 


The Manda Rule in Orissa 


Maha3padma founded the Nenda dynasty in Magedbha after 
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Aga line of rulers in c. B.C. 364 and 
ion of India within the orbit of 
Nandas continved to rule in 


having expelled the Saisun 
brought a ‘considerable port 
his political authority. Tbe 
Magadha till the time of Dhanananda when the dynasty was 
ultimately overthrown by Candragupta Maurya in B.C. 524 
or nearabout. 

That some portions of Orissa, if not the whole of it, 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Nanda kings, is proved 
beyond doubt by the following two passages of the Bathi- 
gumpha inscription! of Maharaja Kharavela : 

1. Paniicame!? ca dani vase Namdaréja-ti-vasa-sate-oghati- 

tam Tanasuliya-vata panadim Nagarat poresa( yeti & 

H. C. Raychaudhuri?! translates the passage as follows : 
‘And then, in the fifth year, (Kbaravela) caused tke canal 
opened out by king Nanda three hundred years back to be 
brought into the capital from the Tanasuliya road’. 

2. Namda’-raja-nitam?3 ca Kalimga-Jinam2+ samaive{sa).22 

K.P. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerji translate the passage 
thus: ‘And (he) sets up (the image) ‘ths Jina of Kalimga’ 
which had been taken away by king Nanda’. o 

Now, the construction of a cana! in, as weil as the removal 
of a sacred object from, the Kalinga country by Nandaraja 
establish indubitably the extension of his politicel! supremacy 
to some, if not the entire, portions of the province. Once we 
identify him with any of the kings of the well-known Nanda 
dynasty of Magadha, the theory of the Nanda occupation of 

rissa becomes inevitable. 


The Identification of the Nandaraja 


K. P. Jayaswal,?¢ supported by R. D. Banerji,2? sought to 
identify this Nandaraja with Nandivardhana, mentioned in 
the Puranas, as one of the Successors of Saisunaga Kalasoka. 
This suggestion appears to be wide of the mark for the reason 
that the Puranas as well as the Ceylonese Mahdabodhivamsa 
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represent Nandivardhana as a scion of the Saisunaga dynasty 
which is ‘sharply distinguished from’ the Nandas’. ‘The 
Puranic as well as the Ceylonese chroniciers know of the 
existence of only one Nanda line’ and there is no evidence in 
favour of the assumption that Nandivardhana and Maha- 
nandin who ruled before Mahapadma bore the name of 
Purvananda, as assumed by Jayaswal. Besides, Nandivar- 
dhana is not known to have been in any way associated with 
Kalinga?® which, if we assign any credence to the Puranic 
testimony, was at the time of the Saisunagas an independent 
sovereign state. 

B. M. Barua and K. C. Panigrahi2? identify Nandaraja of 
the Hathigumpha inscription with the Maurya emperor Asoka 
on the ground that Candragupta Maurya is calied Nandanvaya 
in the Mudrardksasa, a drama by Visakhadatta, assignable 
to the 6th century A,D. ard Piurvanarndasita in the Kathasarit- 
sdgarc: of Somadeva. But it may be pointed out that the 
‘fact that Candragupta Maurya succeeded the last Nanda king 
seems to have confounded the playwright to refer to him as 
Nandanvaya. Further, it nas been pointed OUt...... that Piarva- 
nanda of the Kathasarit Sagara of Somadeva or of Brhat 
Kathamanjari of Ksemendra is a character more legendary 
than historical and it would be contrary to sober history if 
Candragupta Maurya be made identical with his namesake, 
the son of Piurvananda. Ksemendra knows ASoka, the grand- 
son of Candragupta, as belonging to Maurya clan and in 
his Avadana Kalpala:a he calls him a lion of the great forest of 
the glorious Maurya family (Saurya-MauryamahgvamSsavana- 
panicanana $rimad= Asokadevah). Thus, the attempt to identify 
the Nanda king of the Hathigumpha inscription on the basis 
of medieval literature proves abortive and it is worthwhile 
to look to early literary sources for arriving at a proper conclu- 
sion.3’ On the other hand, the Brahmanical, Jaina, Buddhist 
as \vell as classical sources are unanimous in agreeing to the 
fact that Candragupta was a scion of the Maury family, which 
was distinct from the Nanda line. The same. feeling is echoed 
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more explicitly in the following statement of the Mahé vamos! : 
‘Afterwards {he nine Nandas were kings in succession ; they 
too reigned for twenty-two years. Then did the Brabmana 
Canakya anoint a glorious youth, known by the name of 
Candragupta, king as over all Jamvudvipa, born of a noble 
class. the Moriyas ; when filled with bitter hate be had slain 
the ninth (Nanda) Dhanananda.3? 


F. J. Rapson®® does not rule out the possibility of this 
Nandaraja of having been a local king in Kalinga, but as H. C. 
Raychaudhury3* points out, ‘the reference in the inscription 
to the conquest of a place, or removal of a sacred object from 
Kalinga by Nandaraja disposes of the view that he was a local 
chief’, The following grounds, however, seem to be strong 
enough to cstablish Nandarija’s connection with the Magochan 
Nanda dynasty : 


1. The mention of Nandaraja’s name in the twelfth line of 
the Hathigumpha inscription in connection with Magadha 
fixes his identity with a king of the Nanda family of Magadla. 


2. K.P. Jayaswal’s reading of the record would suggest 
that the Nandaraja, charged with having taken away the image 
of a Jaina Tirthankara, was a believer in the Jainism. Literary 
traditions corroborate that the Nandas were foliowers of ihe 
Jaina religion. 


3. History is silent regarding the existence of any post- 
ASsokan neo-Nanda line® in any part of India during the 
period. 

We propose to identify this Nandarfija with the first Nanda 
king and not with any of his successors in view of the follow- 
ing considerations : 


First, of all the kings of the Nanda dynasty Mahbapadma 
alone is credited with conquests. The Purdpas describe him 
as the destroyer of all the Kgatriya races (sorva-Ksatrantaka) 
and the sole monarch (ekaraf) of the earth. This implies, 
according to Pargiter, that he annihilated all the Kgatriya 
families which bad been rulivg contemporaneously with the 
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Saisunagas, viz., the fksvakus, Paficalas, Kasis, Haihayas, 
Kalingas, Asmakas, Kurus, Maithilas, Strasenas, Vitihotras, 
etc. The subjugation of a wide dominion down to the seas 
under the Nanda is further confirmed by the Jaina PartSstsfa 
Parvan, VII, 81 : 


Samudravasanesebhya asamudram= apiSsriyah 
upaya hastair = ékrsya tatah so’krta Nandasat | 


There is thus no improbability in the assertion that a great 
conqueror like Mahapadma would have annexed Orissa to the 
Magadhan empire. ° 


Secondly, the Nandaraja is reputed in the Hathigumphba 
inscription to have undertaken in Kalinga positive public worke 
which doubtless cost enormous wealth from the royal treasury. 
It is extremely unlikely that the later Nandas, infamous for 
their avariciousness,, would have undertaken the construction 
‘of a costly irrigation work in an outlying province of their 
empire. This would confirm Nandaraja’s identification with 
Mahapadma. 


B. M. Barua®s does not believe in the Nanda conquest of 
any part of Kalinga, the factor weighing heavily with him being 
a statement of Asoka in Rock Edict XIII that the province 
‘had remained unconquered (avfjita) till the 7th year of ASoka’s 
reign’, Barua?’ remarks, ‘There is no evidence as yet 20 prove 
that any king of the Maurya or of the Nanda dynasty, who 
may be called a predecessor of Asoka, had either .conquered 
or held sway over any part of Kalinga. ... We need not 
attach any importance to the name Nanda because it finds 
mention in this inscription which is but a royal panegyric 
composed to flatter Khiravela'’. Raychaudhuri3® points out 
on the other hand that the claim of the Maurya secretariat 
is on a par with Jahangir’s boast that “none of the Sultans 
of lofty dignity has obtained the victory over it.” A.C. 
Mittal’? has shown that the term avijila may simply ‘refer to 
the fact that Kalinga was not included within the limits of 
ASokan Fij/ta, empire, or r4ja-visaya, i.e., royal dominions’. 
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A cloud of uncertainty hangs over the question of the tcrri- 
torial extent cof the Nanda paramountcy in Kalinga. R. K. 
Mookherji%% is inclined to believe that Mahapadma conquered 
‘the small northern part of Kalinga which formed a part of 
-the Nanda empire. A considerable part of Kalinga lay to the 
south and it was left to Asoka to complete the conquest of the 
whole of Kalinga from north to south’, N. K. Sahu! has 
advanced an opposite view when he says, ‘The Hathigumphba 
Inscription reveals that a Nanda king excavated an aqueduct 
in Kalinga not far off Tanasuli (Tosali) and NAagari (Kalinga- 
nagari) which indicates that the heart of Kalinga was under 
the Nanda king who . . .is no other than Mahapadmananda. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that the whole of Kalinga extend- 
ing from the Ganges to the Godavari was occupied by the 
first Nanda king’. N. K. Sahu, as is evident from what he 
says above, has based his contention mainly ou the basis of 
his supposed identification of Tanasuli and Nagari with Tosali 
nnd Kalinganagari which has further been equated with Sisu- 
palgarh in Puri district, respectively. While the identification 
of Tanasuli with Tosali is highly a speculative one, the accep- 
tance of his suggestion with regard to the location of Khagra- 
vela’s capital does not warrant such an extensive Nanda king- 
dom in Kalinga as stretching as far south as the river Goda- 
vari. The final judgement on the issue of the southern limit 
of Nanda conquests in Orissa is not likely to be pronounced 
until some fresh data are brought to light. 


The Maurya Rule in Orissa 


On the threshold of the Maurya age we meet with an account 
of Pliny, supposed to be based on the statements of Megas- 
thenes3, running to the effect that the ‘tribe called Calingae 
are nearest the sea... The royal city of the Calingae is called 
Parthalis. Over their king 60,000 foot-soldiers, 1000 horsemen, 
700 elephants keep watch and ward in precinct of war’. This 
passage** would seem to refleet the condition of Kalinga at 
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the time of Candragupta Maurya. Itis explicit enough to 
indicate that the country was iudependent anf militarily 
powerful. It then may be assumed that Kalinga probably 
proclaimed her independence during the period of turmoil 
following the invasion of Magadha by Candragupta. It is 
nevertheless unlikely that a great conqueror like Candragupta, 
credited with the conquest of India”5, would have tolerated 
the existence of Kalinga as an independent unit throughout 
his reign, lasting for a period of 24 years. Nevertheless, when 
we have no positive evidence in our fayour we must refrain 
from drawing any definite inference. - 

The ‘first and successful attempt to bring Kalinga within 
the limits of the Maurya empire was made by Asoka in his 
13th regnal year. The conquest of Kalinga was an arduous 
process ; her kings inust have swelled the ranks of their army 
considerably during the intervening period, for in the war with 
Asoka the casualties exceeded 2,50,00046, Scholars point out 
‘the following factors, which, according to them, contributed 
to the military resources of Kalinga : 

i) her vast over-land empire extending from the Ganges 

to the Godavari along the coastal tracts ; 
ii) her mighty elephant troops extolled by Kautilyat? and 
Diodorus¢® as the best of their types in India ; and 

iii) possibly also her great overseas empire and colorses.#? 

As H.C. Raychaudhuri’® puts it ‘The existence of a power- 
ful kingdom so near their borders, with a big army, ‘in precinct 
of war’, could not be a matter of indifference to the kings of 
Magadha.’ Besides these political considerations, economic 
factors played no small role in bringing about the hostility 
between Magadha and Kalinga. It has been pointed out 
that ‘important trade routes from the Gangetic valley to the 
Deccan and further South passed through Kalinga .and the 
control of these routes was perhaps considered essential for 
the interest of Magadha’.53! Asoka’s conquest of Kalinga is 
proved by the jinternal} evidence of Rock Edict XIII as well 
as the geographicalidistribution of his following records : 
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1. Eleven of the Fourteen Rock Edicts. They were, dis- 
covered, besides six other places”?, at Dhauli and Jaugada. 

2. Two Separate Rock Edicts. They stand together with 
the Dhauli and Jaugada sets of Rock Edicts on the same two 
rocks, taking the place of Rock Edicts XI, XII and XIII in the 
other collections and ‘they must have been issued along with 
the Fourteen Rock Edicts or very soon after.*3 

H. K. Mahtab5* records a tradition current among the 
fishermen of the coastal region of Orissa, according to which 
the exquisitely beautiful KAaruvaki, a princess of the fisherman 
community, was given in marriage to the Kalinga prince and 
made his crowned queen. It was the rumour about her rare 
physical charms that allured Asoka to invade Kalinga. In the 
war that followed both the Kaiinga King and the priece wers 
killed. Karuvaki fought gallantly but was finaily overpowered 
and carried away to Magadha. She was called upon to marry 
the Maurya emperor. Though reluctant at the beginning, 
she ultimately married ASoka only after the latter was convert- 
ed to Buddhism. As the story further runs, ASoka at her behest 
sculptured in the Ranigumpha cave the scenes depicting hts 
fight with and taking away, the queen. In the absence of any 
corroborative evidence we are unable to judge the veracity of 
the legend. The Queen's (Allahabad) Pillar Edict55, however, 
menticns one KAaruvak} as ASoka’s second queen and mother 
of Tivara (dutiyaye deviype ti Tivolamatu Kéluvakiye). 

Afoka himself gives us a detailed account of the conquest 
of Kalinga in bis Rock Edict X1II56 in the following words : 

‘By king Priyadar$si, the Beloved of the Gods, when 
consecrated eight ‘years, was conquered the Kalinga 
country. One and a balf hundred thousand people 
were carried away (as captives) from that place, on¢ 
hundred-thousand were killed (or wounded) and many 
times that number died (there).? Thereafter, now 
when Kalinga has been annexed, practice of Dharma 
{the law of piety), love of Dharma and inculcation of 
that Dharma (were adopted) by (the king). the Beloved 
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of the Gods. For his having conquered . Kalinga, 

” there arose remorse or repentance in (the mind of the 
king), the Beloved of the Gods. For when am unconque- 
country is (newly) conquered, there occur such things 
as slaughter, death and carrying away captive of 
people and these things are exceedingly felt and regard- 
ed as serious by (the king), the Beloved of the Gods. 
There live everywhere Brahmanas and (Buddhist) asce- 
tics, people of other (religions) sects and householders, 
among whom these (virtues) are practised, namely, 
service (or hearkening to superiors or elder brothers), 
hearkening to mother and father, hearkening to precep- 
tors and proper behaviour towards friends, acquain- 
tances, comrades and relatives, as well as to slaves and 
servants and also steadfast devotion (to duties). There 
to them (also) occur injury (or taking away or tearing 
off of dear ones), slaughter and banishment of persons 
attached to them. And of those who are well settled 
in life and whose affection remains upreduced or 
unvanished, their friends, acquaintances, comrades and 
relatives fall into calamity. There to them that too 
is a kind of injury (or seizure by force). This lot (or 
ill-luck) of all men is regarded as serious by (the king), 
the Beloved of the Gods.... So whatever number 
of men was then killed (or wounded), and died and was 
carried away captive at the time of annexation of 
Kalinga, a hundredth part or the thousandth part (of 
that number) is regarded as serious by (the king), the 
Beloved of the Gods.’ 


Rock Edict XIII would then hardly leave any room for 
doubt that Asoka’s Kalinga expedition was brilliantly success- 
ful and it resulted in the annexation of Orissa to the Magadhan 
empire. It must be confessed that the record leaves us in the 
dark regarding the following points : 


i) whether Kalinga was invaded from the north alone or 
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was approached simultaneously from the north as well 
as the south ; : 

ii) wBether the Magadhan army was under the direct 
supervision of the emperor himself or was spearheaded 
by a Maurya general ; 

iii) the plans of campaigns and the number’? of engage- 
ments ; and lastly, 

iv) the fate of the royal house of Kalinga. 


ASsoka’s Administrative Measures 


The conquest of Kalinga having been a fait accompli, the 
emperor did not spare a moment to arrange for the proper 
administration of this newly acquired province which was 
immediately divided into two halves, one having its headquar- 
ters at Tosali and the other at Samapa. A prince of the royal 
family, styled as Kuméra®%, was placed at Tosali to shoulder 
the administrative responsibility of the northern half while the 
Mahamatras5! were entrusted with the charge of the southern 
part. D. R. Bhandarkar suggests that the Kumara-viceroy 
at Tosali was not empowered to exercise unfettered power, 
as it was in the case of the Kumaras, stationed at Ujjain and 
Taxila. This view is based on the threefold arguments noted 
below, : 


1. The Kumaras of Ujjain and Taxila were to send on tour 
their own Mahamatras every three years to ensure the proper 
administration of justice, whereas, the Kumara of Tosali was 
not empowered to depute the Mahamatras who were to be sent 
by ASoka himself. 

2. ‘Secondly, in connection with the dispatch of such an 
officer, the Kumaras of Ujjayini and TaksgasSila are mentioned 
by themselves and not associated with any state dignitaries, 
whereas, in Separate Kalinga Edict II (Dh. version), where 
alone the Kumara of Tosali is referred to, he is mentioned not 
by himself but associated with the Mahamatras’. 

3. And finally, Asoka issued orders to the Nagara Vyava- 
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harikas and others of Tosali directly when the Kumara remai- 
ned in charge of the province, and not through the Kumara 
himself. 


Asoka never contemplated that his duties would end with 
the appointment of administrative officers; the victorious 
king felt an ardent desire to win the heart of the vanquished 
people by paying serious attention to their well-being. Asoka 
suspected that the people of Kalinga might apprehend of being 
victimised and persecuted at the hands of the alien govern- 
ment and entertain doubts about their security. In order to 
allay the apprehensions of the Kalinga people Asoka issued two 
special edicts,6! enunciating the guidelines on which both the 
settled inhabitants and the border tribes were to be treated, at 
Dhauli and Jaugada. These two Separate Kalinga Edicts were 
addressed to the Mahamatras of Tosali® and Samapa. Asoka 
says in his Second Separate Kalinga Rock Edict : 


Asvasaniya ca te, ena te papuneyu, ‘atha pita hevam ne laja 
ti, atha aténath anukampati hevatm atanam anukampati hevam 
afpeni anu{(ka)mpati, atha poja hevam lajine’.64 


‘They65 (all men) should also be consoled (or inspired with 
confidence in me), so that they should think—‘The king is to 
us even asa father ; he sympathises with us as he sympathises 
with himself ; we are to the king even as his chiidren.’ 


The First Separate Kalinga Rock Edict speaks of a stern 
warning having been given by ASoka to the law officers of 
Tosali and Samapa against having recourse to repressive 
measures in the form of illegal imprisonment, harshness and 
summary trial. The emperor declared that in order to elimi- 
nate the miscarriage of justice he would henceforth send out 
on tour of inspection every five years such Mahamatras who 
were not harsh and wrathful, but smootk and honest in action. 
The royal princes of Ujjain and Taxila were instructed to 
send out every three years a similar body of high officials for 
the same purpose. 
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Asoka and Unconquered Borderers 


It, however, seems that in spite of his conquest of Kalinga, 
some forest tribes, described as unconquered borderers in the 
Second Separate Kalinga Edict, were lukewarm to acknowledge 
his overlordship and they were considered as a source of 
perennial danger by the emperor himself. To quote a few 
passages of Rock Edict XIII : ' 

‘To the forest-tracts®6 (ij.e., the people thereof) that 
exist in the dominion of (the king), the Beloved of the 
Gods, the fmajestic power of (the king), the Beloved 
of the Gods, should bring consolation, should make 
(them) reflect (properly) and should also make them 
feel remorseful (in wrong deeds). This should be thus 
told—‘‘“You should feel ashamed (for your wrong- 
doing), if you do not want to be perished (or utterly 
ruined)”.’ 

With these we may compare the following statements inc 
the Second Separate Kalinga Rock Edict : 

‘This? may occur to all unconguered borderers— 
“May we ask—of what intention (or desire) is the king 
regarding ourselves ?”’ Such then is'my desire towards 
them—they should understand that ‘‘the king desires 
so that they may not cherish any anxiety (or fear) no 
my account and they should have confidence in me, 
and they should gain only happiness from me and no 
misery.” And they should also understand that “‘the 
king will forgive us, as far as it is possible to forgive”.’ 

Since this warning to -the people of forest-tracts and 
unconquered borderers is found issued in the edicts which 
were specially meant for Kalinga, we may not without suffi- 
cient reasons reject their connection with some turbulent 
Kalinga tribes who probably defied the imperial authority by 
indulging in sporadic skirmishes. It is obvious that as the 
supreme head of the imperial government Asoka could not 
assume the role of an idle spectator of their incalescent 
activities.c8 
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The Kalinga war proved to be a turning point in ASoka’s 
life, leading to his conversion to Buddhism. We learn from 
the Minor Rock Edicts and Pillar Edict VI that the emperor 
began issuing his inscriptions a little more than two-and-a- 
half years after he had become a lay disciple (upasaka) and 
12 years after his consecration. This would place his conver- 
sion to Buddhism a little less than one and a half years after 
the Kalinga war. 

ASoka’s conquest of Kalinga was not of so much impor- 
tance for the political history of Orissa as it was for the 
history of Magadbha and India. H.” C. Raychaudhuri®9 
remarks, ‘The conquest of Kalinga was a great landmark in 
the history of Magadha, and of India. It marks the close of 
that carcer of conquest and aggrandisement which was 
nshered in by Bimbisira’s annexation of Anga. It opens a 
new era—an cra of peace, of social progress, of religious 
propaganda and at the same time of political stagnation and, 
perhaps, of military inefficiency during which the martial 
spirit of Imperial Magadha was dying out for want of exercise. 
The era of military conquest or Digvijaya was over, the era 
of spiritual conquest or Dharma-yijaya was about to begin.’ 


The Later Maurya Rulers Pp 
According to the chronological scheme, adopted by Smith, 
Asoka breathed his last in B.C. 232? after an eventful reign 
of forty years. What happened to Orissa consequent on 
Asoka’s demise is not definitely known. The princes who 
succeeded him failed to check the forces of disintegration which 
were breaking asunder the fabric of the mighty empire. The 
Vayu Purana tells us that Asoka was followed by his son 
Kunala who reigned for eight years. Kunala’s son and 
Successor was Bandhupalita who in his turn was followed by 
Indrapalita. The kings who ruled next in succession were 
Devavarman, ,Satadhanus and Brhadratha. The Réjatarangini 
represents Jalauka as ASoka’s successor in Kasmira, while 
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Taranatha mentions Virasena as AsSoka’s successor in 
Gandhara. Bandhupalita may be regarded as identical with 
Dasaratha known to us from some dedicatory inscriptions at 
the Nagarjuni hills. The last king of the Maurya dynasty 
was Brhadratha mentioned both in the Purdapas and Bana’s 
Harsacarita. Even before the accession of the last Maurya 
the very foundation of the empire was rudely shaken by the 
invasions led by the Yavanas, as alluded to in the Yuga 
Puragrao?! section of the Garg Samhita and Patafijali’s Mahéa- 
bhasyqa. The death blow to the Maurya dynasty was struck 
by the General Pusyamitra when he usurped the throne and 
founded a new line of rulers in c. B.C. 187 after having 
assassinated Brhadratha. None of these kings is known have 
been in any way connected with Orissa.”2 
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passage as MNadaréaja-jita Kalimga-jana-sam(n)i( ve) sah 
to mean that ‘Kharavela (did something in connection 
with) the settlement of the Kalinga people, subjugated 
by king Nanda’. 

JBORS, (1918) p. 91. 

R. D. Banerji (JBORS, XII, p. 237) was formerly of 
opinion that Nandaraja was the same as Nandivar- 
dhana, but he has subsequently identified him with 
Mahapadma (HO, I, p. 60). 
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overran and subdued the whole of India with an army 
of six hundred thousand men. Justin likewise informs 
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Mookherji (OHRJ, I, p. 182) points out that the total 
casuaities of the war amounted to about 53 lacs (14} lacs 
prisoners, 1 lac killed, 3 lacs of further casualties) and 
contributed at most 50%, of the fighting force. Follow- 
ing this argument Mookherji upholds that Kalinga must 
have organised a huge army of over 10 lacs. 

R. D. Banerji (HO, I, p. 63) observes, ‘The number of 
Kalingans, who were captured, killed or died of priva- 
tions, indicate the stubborn resistance of the nation to 
the aggression of the Northern Empire. In that little 
strip of country, extending along the Eastern coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, many a great battle must have been 
fought from the banks of the Suvarnarekha to that of 
the Krisna. A small but determined army could have 
opposed an invader at every river and there are so many 
of them all through. Asoka is silent about the number 
of engagements, because it was not his object to record 
the events of his reign. There are hundreds of impreg- 
nable forts along the foot of the Eastern Ghats, at least 


some of which must have been stormed before the entire 
country submitted to Asoka Maurya.’ 


The Kumaras were the princes of the royal blood, 
appointed by the emperor to rule over the outlying 
provinces. The edicts prove that Tosali, Suvarnagiri, 
Ujjayini and Taksasila were each under a Kumara. 
According to the Arthasastra the salary of a Kumara 
was 12,000 paras per annum. 

The Mahamatras were the High State Officers, posted 
in each great city and district of the Maurya empire. 
‘The inscriptions speak of the Mahamaétras of Pataliputra, 
Kausambi, Tosali, Samapa, Suvarnagiri, Isila and pro- 
bably Sravasti. Some of them were also Nagala-Viyoha- 
lakas, carresponding to the Négarakas,. or Néagarikas 
and Paura-Vyavaharikas of Kautilya (Book II). Barua 


(Asoka and His Inscriptions, p. 204) opines that their 


duties were not confined to those of Presidency and 
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61. 


62. 


69. 
70. 
71. 


72. 


~ Police Magistrates, but these embraced ‘all administra- 
tive affairs of a city, including municipal.’ ; 

It is interesting to note that Rook Edict XIII was not 
allowed to be engraved anywhere in Orissa ‘with the 
view that the inhuman nature of the war should not be 
presented to her people to remind them of their humilia- 
ting defeat in it.’ An opposite view is held by N. K, 
Sahu (UUHO, I, p. 326) who observes, ‘It was clearly a 
matter of political expediency and not a result of the 
sense of shame and remorse of Asoka as Dr. Bhandarkar 
(Asoka, p. 25) thinks.’ 

(Deva)nam (piyasa) (vacanena) Tosa(li)yam Mo(ha)mdata 
(Naga)lavi(yohalaka) vataviya - First Separate Kalinga 
Rock Edict. 

Saimnapayam Mahamata (Na)galaviyohalaka he(vam) vata- 
viya - First Separate Kalinga Rock Edict. 

AI, p. 124. 

Ibid, p. 126. 

Ibid, p. 72. 

Jbid, p. 126. 

R. K. Mookherji (OHRJ, 1, p. 183) interpreted the 
corresponding passage to mean that ‘Asoka was quite 
prepared to show his might (prabhéava) and to undertake 
military operations against the, aboriginal people if they 
transgress the bounds of morality’ and that Asoka ‘exerts 
them to the civilized ways of life (anunaya) . 

PHAI, pp. 306-7. 

EAI, p. 197. 

K. P. Jayaswal (J/BORS, XIV, p. 402) has compiled 
historical materials from this text which speaks of the 
Yavana incursions into Saketa, Pancala, Mathura and 
Puspapura, i.e., Pataliputra. (tatah Séketam=dékramya 
Paricalan Mathuran tath@ | Yavana dust=avikranta(k) 
prapsyanti Kusumadhvajam || tatah Puspapure prapte...[) 
H. K. Mahtab (HO, p. 16) suggests, without adducing 
any reasons in support, that with ASsoka’s death ended 
the Maurya rule in Kalinga. 
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ORISSA FROM THE AGE OF THE CEDIS TO THE 
END OF THE GUPTA RULE 


The Original Home and The Early History of the Cedis 


The Cedis, who are also called Cetis, are an ancient tribe 
who find mention in one of the hymns of the Rgveda! where 
their king Kasu Caidya is applauded for his prowess and 
munificence. According to the testimony of the Buddhist 
texts the Arguttara Nikaya and the Janavasabha Suttanta of 
the Digha Nikaya, the Cedis constituted one of the sixtecn 
great Janapadas or kingdoms (solasa-mahéajanapada) into which 
Northern India was divided in the sixth century B.C. The 
Mahabharata? locates them in a territory corresponding roughly 
to the eastern part of present Bundelkhand and the adjoining 
region of Madhya Pradesh. Indian traditions? also sometime 
associate them with Magadha and Nepal. It seems that one 
branch of the Cedis at a later date migrated to Oricsa where 
they carved out an independent principality which was ulti- 
mately transformed into a migty empire. But this migration 
must have occurred long before Kharavela by whose time the 
memoty of the incident became completely extinct and the 
family came to be identified with one of Kalinga.¢ A.C. 
MittalS has, of late, advanced the theory that the members 
of Kharavela’s family were not Cedis by descent, but they 
were so-called after the name of the Cedi country where they 
founded a kingdom. This is purely a hypothesis, unsupported 
by any concrete historical fact. 

The Cedi kings of Orissa claimed their descent from the 
legendary king Vasu who is identified with the monarch of 
the same name, mentioned in the Mahabharata, as the fifth 
in descent from the celebrated Paurava king Kuru. He is said 
to have attained the rank of a Samrat and Cakravartin and 
extended his sway over a wide stretch of territory comprising 
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Magadha, Matsya, etc. It is ‘interesting to note that Vasu 
was not a Cedi by origin, but he conquered the Cedi kingdom 
from the Yadavas whence he obtained the title Caidyoparicara, 
the conqueror of the Cedis. 


At least two kings of the Cedi dynasty, viz., Kbaravela 
and Vakradeva are known to bave assumed the title Aira, an 
epithet which seems to have been applied to all the members 
of the house.? Unfortunately, there is no consensus of opinion 
among scholars regarding the exact meaning of the word. 
R. D. Banerji equates the term with Sanskrit Aila, meaning 
a descendant of Ila or Ila, father or mother of the Pururavas. 
A similar interpretation of the word is put forward by A. C. 
Mittal’ who holds that the kings of Kalinga were Ksatriyas 
of the lunar family. B. M. Barua! accepts the word as a 
synonym of Arya and on the authority of the Jataka commen- 
tary he explains the title as meaning Svami, master or lord. 
K. P. Jayaswal!! takes the word in the sense of Arya but points 
out that the expression probably indicates the ethnic difference 
of Kharavela from his subjects ‘who were mostly Dravidians 
or the mixed Aryo-Dravidians, for, according to the Natya- 
sSastra the people of Kalinga were dark but not black.” D.C. 
Sircar!? at first supported the theory of R. D. Banerji, 
connecting Aira with Ai/a, but subsequently he has reversed 
his opinion and bas taken the term in the sense oof Arya 
(Aryan). Sukumar Sen while commenting on the word, 
suggests that Aira, which is equivalent to Vedic irya, indicates 
the follower of the Isvara cult. He is of opinion that the 
cult of Ivara was not necessarily a Saiva cult, but was perhaps 
connected with the defunct Indra-worship. The theory of 
S. Sen appears to be far-fetched, because, Kharavela, whom 
we definitely know to have been a Jaina, could hardly have 
been a devotee of {Svara or Indra. It seems that the word 
Aira is used in the Hathigumpha inscription in the sense of a 
venerable one, being a synonym of Sanskrit Arya, which as 
an honorific title of kings, princes and heroes occurs time 
and again in several of the Sanskrit texts.!2. 
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It is surprising that the Hathigumpha inscription, which 
is a storeheuse of information regarding the achievements of 
Kharavela, is silent about the previous rulers of the family. 
R. D. Banerjil4 explains the puzzle by the supposition that 
either Khairavela inherited the throne during his minority, or, 
his parentage was doubtful, as some form of matriarchy was 
probably prevalent in Kalinga. The suggestion that Khara- 
vela ascended the throne while he was still a minor, is got 
supported by the evidence of the Hathigumpha record. As 
regards the prevalence of maeatriarchy in Kharavela’s family, 
it may be observed that such a system characterises only those 
royal houses where queens are the reigning authorities, but 
the Cedi family is not known to have belonged to this category. 
Moreover, the fact that one of the queens of this family 
proudly declared herself to be the ‘chief queen of His graceful 
Majesty Kharavela, the overlord of Kalinga,3? (Kaliga-cakava- 
tino siri-Kharavelasa agamahisi), evidently shatters the pre- 
sumption that in the royal Cedi family descent was reckoned 
in the female line. Scholars seem to have fallen into an error 
by assigning undue significance to the absence of any reference 
to Kharavela’s parentage in his record, ard have overlooked 
the ASokan edicts which are similarly silent about his ancestry. 
In fact, it was not customary with the early Indian records to 
give the.dynastic genealogy which is to be met with so regular- 
ly in the inscriptions from the fourth century A.D. onwards. 

As already mentioned, we know very little about the 
history of the Cedis before Kharavela. Scholars!6 have 
traced a reference to one of Kharavela’s predecessors in the 
expression Mahameghavahana which would mean that Khaira- 
vela was a descendant of Mahameghavahana, the founder of 
the Cedi house in Kalinga. But as D. C. Sircar points out, 
‘whether he (i.e., Mahameghavahana) represented the first of 
the three generations of Kalinga kings, referred to in the 
Hathigumpha inscription, and was therefore the grandfather 
of Kharavela, cannot be determined’. While dealing with 
the term Méhameghavahana we may also note the expression 
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Satavéahana. As a French schelar has pointed out, the term 
Satavéhana is a combination of two or more Sanskritised 
Austric words, similarly it is not unlikely that we can trace 
some Austric base at the root of the expression Mahiamegha- 
yéhana. B. M. Barua!” is of opinion that the Cedis of Kalinga 
were evidently the same as the Meghas, represented in the 
Puranas as ruling over Kosala. This theory is open to two 
objections ; first, while the Purénos locate the Meghas in the 
ancient Kosala ‘country, the Hathigumpha inscription refers 
to the Cedis as kings of Kalinga ; and secondly, had Khiravela 
really been a scion of the Megha family, it remains inexpli- 
cable why the Puranas, while recounting the history of the 
family, would be so indifferent as to pass over his name in 


silence. 
Two predecessors of Kharavela, representing the first two 


generations of the dynasty, are known. Unfortunately, their 
names cannot be ascertained, but their existence in vouchsafed 
by the expression tatiye Kalingaraja-vamse purisa yuge as applied 
to Kharavela in the third line of the Hathigumpha inscription. 
The majority of scholars are inclined to take the expression 
to mean that the Cedi king represented the third generation 
of the dynasty. B. M. Barua!® interprets the expression ‘in 
the sense of the third couple of royal personages, one repre- 
senting the fifth, and the other, sixth of one and the same 
reigning dynasty of Kalinga.’ Consequently, Barua would 
surmise that the Cedis followed the practice of conjoint rule 
of two kings in each generation and Kharavela was the fifth 
or the sixth king of the dynasty. A. C. Mittal, who isa 
"staunch advocate of the above interpretation, maintains that 
Kharavela was the great-great-grandson of the first king of 
the dynasty. His father was associated as a king with his 
grandfather whén he had been administering the office of the 
crown-prince from his sixteenth to the twenty-fourth year. 
But his grandfather having passed away, Kharavela himself 
joined his father as a sovereign at the age of twenty-five. His 
father, however, died in the eleventh year of his reign, whence 
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his son Vakradeva came to be associated with him as a ruler. 
In order to support the contention, both Barua and Mittal 
have adduced a number of cases of conjoint rule, like those 
of Castana and Rudradaman, Strato I and Strato II and Azes 
and Azilises, and a few references to the dvairajya from of 
government, as is alluded to in the Atharvaveda, ArthaSsastra, 
Aydrariga-sutta and other Indian texts. The view that the 
Cedis followed the system of conjoint rule of two kings in 
each generation is liable to be repudiated as there js not the 
faintest indication in the Hathigumpha record in favour of 
the existence of diarchy in EKharavela’s time. If Khbaravela 
was reigning jointly with his father and son successively, the 
Hathigumpha inscription, instead of being issued in his name 
alone, must have been incised jointly by him and his son. Be 
that as it may, there is hardly any iota of doubt that the 
predecessors of Kharavela were capable administrators and 
heroes of many battles. They must have succeeded in con- 
solidating their authority over the whole of Kalinga. The 
victorious military campaigns of Kharavela in different parts 
of India and the financial prosperity of his reign would 
indubitably point to the fact that Kalinga, prior to his acce- 
ssion, was enjoying the blessings of an orderly government 
and that the authority of the power was alrcady laid on a 
firm footing. 


The Genealogical Position of Maharaja Vakradeva 


D. C. Sircar!? propounds the view that Maharaja Vakra- 
deva (whose name is also readfas Vakadepa, Kiudepa, Kidepa, 
etc.), mentioned in the Patalpura cave inscription as the lord 
of Kalinga, was the second king of the dynasty and father 
of Kharavela. This suggestion is based on the supposition 
that ‘the upper storey of the (Manchapuri) cave may be 
attributed to the reign of Kharavela and to a date later than 
that of the construction of the lower storey.’ B. M. Barua,?° 
who is averse to such a hypothesis, points out, on the other 
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hand, ‘that the lack of symmetry between the two storeyes of 
the Manchapuri cave seems to suggest that the lower one was 
excavated at a later date than the upper one or the Vaikuntha- 
pura cave which was built up during the reign of Kharavela 
under the patronage of his chief queen. This leads us to 
suggest for Vakradeva a date that was chronologically later 
than the third king of the royal Cedi family of Kalinga. 


The Cedi Chronology 


We may now take up the burning problem of the Cedi 
chronology, which is still defying solution. In tracing it we 
shall have to determine the date of Kharavela first and then 
fix the upper and lower limits of the dynasty by counting 
backward and upward, as the case may be, from that date. 

Unfortunately, the date of Kharavela is itself a debatable 
issue and some of the well-known theories on the problem 
may be noted below : 


1. K. P. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerji?! advance the view 
that Maharaja Kharavela flourished in the first half of the 
second century B.C. This view is based on the Kalinga king’s 
contemporaneity with the Indo-Greek king Demetrius I (c .B.C. 
190-165), Satakarni I, assignable to the early decades of the 
second century B.C., and Pusyamitra Sunga (c. B.C. 187-151) 
and on the belief that the Hathigumpha inscription was issued 
in the 165th year of the Maurya era (starting from Candra- 
gupta’s accession to the throne in c. B.C. 324) which synckhro- 
nised with the thirteenth year of Kharavela’s reign. 

2. Bhagwanlal Indraji?2 upholds the view that Kharavela 
ascended the throne of Kalinga in B.C. 103. The basis for 
this supposition lies in the belief that the thirteenth regnal 
year of Kharavela corresponded to the 165th year of the 
Maurya era which started from B.C. 255, the date of ASoka’s 
conquest of Kalinga. 


3. According to H. Luders?3, the fifth year of Khbairavela’s 
‘reign coincided with the year 103, counted from the beginning, 
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or from the end, or from any other date of king Nanda or the 
kings of the Nanda dynasty. This mode of calculation would 
assign Kharavela’s accession to a date between B,C. 302 
and B.C. 226. 


4. Fleet?®* holds that the eleventh regnal year of the Cedi 
monarch synchronised with the year 113 after ASoka’s con- 
quest of Kalinga in B.C. 256. In this way the initial year of 
Kharavelas’s reign is fixed in B.C. 154. 


5. V. A. Smith?’ advocates that Kharavela’s fifth regnal 
year corresponds to the year 103 after B.C. 322, the year 
which marks the end of the Nanda dynasty, i.e., B.C. 219. 
Thus Kharavela’s accession is placed in B.C. 223. 

6. Dubreuil endorses the view that Kharavela was a 
contemporary of Pusyamitra, and that the Hathigumpha ins- 
cription is dated in the 165th year of Ré@ja-Muriya-kala. 

7. Jagannath?6 maintains that Kharavela ascended the 
throne at the beginning of the second century B.C. He based 
the conclusion on the contemporaneity of the Kalinga king 
with Demetrius I and the mention of the Rathikas and 
Bhojakas in the Hathigumpha inscription as independent 
ruling powers, which according to him indicates a ‘proximity 
to the ASokan times rather than to any later period when 
these powers ceased to exist as separate political entities.’ 

None of these arguments and the theories, based on them, 
appears to be maintainable. Although SAitakarni of the 
Hathigumpha inscription seems to be no other than the. first 
Satavahana king of that name,2? who was evidently the third 
ruler of the dynasty, it is highly improbable that he would be 
assigned to such an early date as the first half of the second 
century B.C. Itis true that some scholars relying first on 
some of the Puranas, which assign to the dynasty a period of 
450 years, and secondly, on the fact that the rule of the dynasty. 
terminated by the first quarter of the third century A.D. have 
placed the foundation of the Satavahana dynasty in Cc. B.C. 
225. But this theory cannot be said to be free from any 
omissions and commissions as the Puranas are not unanimous 
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regarding the duration of the Satavahana rule.and the number 
of kings of the dynasty. If, on the other hand, the unanimous 
Puranic statement that the Andhra Simuka obtained the earth 
after having assailed Susarman, the last Kanvayana king and 
the remains of the power of the Sungas is to be taken as 
authentic, the foundation of the Satavahana dynasty may be 
assigned to c. B.C. 30. 

The supposed identification of Nandaraja with Nandi- 
vardhana is wide of the mark, inasmuch as the former belonged 
to the dynasty of the Saisunagas. who are not known to have 
been in any way associated with the kingdom of Kalinga. 
The suggestion is further open to a serious chronological 
objection, as it would make us believe that Kharavela flouri- 
shed either 300 or 103 years after Nandivardhana. But in 
neither case can he be placed in the first part of the second 
century B.C., which, according to K. P. Jayaswal and some 
other scholars, was the epoch of the Kalinga monarch. 

The theory which equates the Yavanaraja, another con- 
temporary of Kharavela, with the illustrious Indo-Greek king 
Demetrius I is based on a very doubtful reading. The remarks 
of B. M. Barua?8 are worth quoting in this context :—‘The 
name of the Yavana king cannot be definitely made out. Even 
it is uncertain whether it consists of 3 or 6 syllables’ H. C. 
Raychaudhuri®?, who is somewhat sceptic about the correct- 
ness of the reading, opines that the expression may refer to 
Diyumeta or Diomedes. But it is difficult to agree with 
Raychaudhuri on the ground that Diomedes is known to have 
ruled over the ancient Gandbara region only and we have 
hardly any evidence at our disposal to connect this king with 
any part of India beyond the river Jhelum. R. P. Chanda 
thinks that the Yavanarija was probably an Indo-Greek king 
of Mathura who was forced to surrender his kingdom to the 
invading Scythians. Some scholers3? connect the present king 
with Wema Kadplhises, but this suggestion is untenable, for 
in that case we shall have to place Kharavela in the middle 
of the first century A.D., a date which appears to be too late 
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for the Kalinga ruler. An attempt has further been made to 
equate thé Yavanarija with king Timitra®!, mentioned ina 
Besnagar seal. N. K. Sahu®? is of opinion that the Yavanaraja 
of the Hathigumphba epigraph might have been any one among 
Zoilus, Apolophanes, Dionysus, Nicias and Hippostratus, 
whose coins are found in large number in the Fastern Punjab. 
But as pointed out earlier, Kharavela’s contemporaneity with 
Demetrius I is based on a very doubtful reading of the text, 
and even if the reading is accepted, it may refer to some later 
Indo-Greek ruler. 


The identity of Bahasatimita with the founder of the Sunga 
dynasty, which has been upheld by R. D. Banerji33, Sten 
Konow®*, V. Smith and Jouveau Dubreuil, is not warranted by 
any cogent evidence. R. P. Chanda®3 points out that ‘Even 
if we admit that Brhaspati was also identified by the ancient 
Hindus with Pusya, that does not justify the identification 
of Brhaspatimitra with Pusyamitra any more than the denote- 
tion of the same god by the terms Skanda and Kumara justifies 
the identification of Skandagupta with Kumaragupta’. 
D. C. Sircar3¢ opines that Bahasatimita of the Hathigumphba 
inscription ‘seems to be the king of that'name mentioned as 
the sister’s son of Asidhasena of the Pabhosa inscriptions 
and as the father of the queen of a Mathura king referred to 
in the Mora inscription’. John Allan3? objects to the identifi- 
cation of the two Bahasatimitas of the Mora and Pabhosa 
inscriptions, which, according to him, are assignable to two 
different epochs. A. C. Mittal38 is in favour of identifying 
Bahasatimita of our record with the so-called Bahasatimita 11, 
and since he noticed traces of re-striking on some of the 
issues of Bahasatimita, he reached the conclusion that the 
coins, in question, were restruck by Kharavela as a memento 
of his victory over him. But the existence of two Bahasatimi- 
tas may be called in question on the ground that the “fine 
distinction between the ASsokan and the so-called Sung 
character of the scripts need not be stressed too much’3?, Some 
scholars, on the other hand, do not accept the reading Bahasa- 
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timita “in the Hatbigumpha inScription as correet. R.C. 
Majumdar holds that the second, third and fourth letters of 
the supposed reading seem to have been hu, pa and sa respec- 
tively. John Allan®® likewise points out: ‘The word, in 
question, begins as bau, the certain elements in it seem to be 
bahu(s)idita ; it is very probably not a proper name at all ; 
for the suggested reading of the preceding word as Magadhani 
ca rdjdnam js extremely improbable philologically as well as 
palzographically’. 

The view that the sixteenth line of the record contains a 
‘reference to the Maurya era does not receive any countenance. 
As pointed out by D. C. Sircar,#! ¢“..... what is, in the case, 
read as muriya-kala (Maurya kala, ‘Maurya era’) is really 
mukhiya-kala .(mukhya kaldé, ‘the principal art’). H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri observes that ‘there is no reliable evidence of the 
existence of a Raja-Muriya-kala in the sensc of an era founded 
by the first Maurya. The use of regnal years by Asoka points 
to the same conclusion.’ 

More reasonable are the theories of D. C. Sircar? and 
others? who uphold the view that Kharavela belonged to the 
second half of the first century B.C. The following three 
arguments may be adduced in support of this contention : 

First, the script of the Hathigumpha inscription, which is 
characterised by the angular form and straight bases of letters 
like ba, ma, pa, ha and ya is obviously later than that of the 
Besnagar Guruda pillar inscription of Heliodorus, assigned 
to the close of the second century B.C. 

Secondly, as D. C. Sircar points out, ‘His title Maharaja, 
which like Maharajadhiraja seems to have been inspired and 
popularised by the foreign rulers of India and was first used 
by the Indo-Greeks in the first half of the second century B.C., 
suggests a later date. A king of Kalinga, far away from the 
sphere of influence of the foreign rulers, could have assumed 
it only at a later period.’ 

Thirdly, the sculptures of the Manchapuri cave executed 
during the period of the Cedi rule are later in date than those 
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at Bharhut, erected during thc suzerainty of the Sunga rulers. 


The above arguments would induce us to believe that 
Kharavela flourished at a date later than the Sunga and Indo- 
Greek kings, but they fail to state the exact interval of time 
that separated the Kalinga king from these previous rulers, 
Consequently, the exact fixation of Kharavela’s date depends 
on the identification of the Nanda-raja and the actual meaning 
of the expression ti-vasa-sata which indicates the time interval 
between Kharavela and the Nanda king. The Nanda-raja of 
the Hathigumpha inscription seems to have been a scion of 
the famous Nanda dynasty of Magadha and probably, as we 
have already suggested, the first Nanda king Mahapadma. 
The chronology of Mahaipadma is, of course, itself a subject 
of controversy, But H. C. Raychaudhuri has adduced good 
grounds to establish that the Nandas ruled for 40 years till 
c. 324 B.C. when they were supplanted by Candragupta 
Maurya. Since Mabhbapadma reigned for twenty-eight years, 
and his successors for twelve years only, his reign may be 
assigned to the period from c. B.C. 364 to c. B.C. 336. The 
expression ‘ti-vasa-sata’ can only be interpreted either in the 
sense of 103 or 300 years. If we accept the first interpretation, 
we shall have to place the foundation of the Cedi rule in Orissa 


during the reign of ASoka, but this goes against our knowledge 
of contemporary history.4* It is, therefore, pretty certain that 
the expression, in question, means 300 years and we may 
accordingly: suggest that Kharavela ascended the throne of 
Kalinga by c. B.C. 36. Again in view of his contemporaneity 
with the third Satavahana ruler Satakarni I it is hardly possible 
to place his accession at any datc earlier than the penultimate 
decade of the first century B.C., say, c, B.C. 15. Before 
Kharavela ruled his two predecessors and if we allot a period 
of fifteen years reign to each of the generations, the foundation 
of the Cedi rule in Orissa may be. placed in c. B.C. 45. 
Although the upper limit of the Cedi rule can thus be roughly 
ascertained, it is extremely difficult to fix its lower limit, for; 
we do not know definitely how long the Cedis continued to 
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rule in Orissa after Kharavela’s death inc. B.C. 2-1. N. K. 
Sahu> has suggested the following dates for the kjngs of the 
Cedi dynasty as approximately correct : 


Foundation of the Cedi rule in Kalinga c. B.C. 793. 
Birth of Kharavela cc. B.C. 64. 
His rule as the Crown Prince c. B.C. 49-40. 
His consecration as Maharaja c. B.C. 40. 
The last known date of his career ... CC. B.C. 27. 


The theory ‘of N. K. Sahu is principally based on his 
supposition that tbe third regnal year of Kharavela corres- 
ponds to c. B.C. 37, which, according to him, marks the 
termination of the rule of Satakarni® I.. As shown already, 
there is hardly any convincing proof to place the foundation 
of the Satavahana dynasty by Simuka at a date prior to 
c. B.C. 30. 


The Reign of Khdaravela 

For the reign of Kharavela, the third king of the dynasty, 
we have interesting details in the Hathigumpha inscription, 
which credits him with successful military operations in 
different parts of India and represents him as the most power- 
ful emperor of his times. Curiously enough, .the Puranas, 
while dealing with the political history of India in the pre- 
Christian epoch, mention a number of rulers, but are conspi- 
cuously silent about Kharavela. The absence of any ‘reference 
to Kharavela’s name’ in the Puranas and other early texts 
would leave the impression that notwithstanding the hyperbo- 
lic statements in his own epigraph, the Kalinga monarch was 
in reality not so great as he has been painted. 


First West Indian Expedition 

While’ referring to his expeditions in the west (pachima- 
disam) the record states that Kharavela, in the second year of 
his reign (dutiye ca vase), disregarding Satakarni (acitayita 
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Sétakwhnim) despatched (pathapayati) an army, strong (bahulamh 
damdam) In cavalry (haya), elephants (gaja), infantry (nara) 
and chariots (radia), and by that army, having reached the 
Katriba-bemna‘8 (Kanha-berinam-gatdya ca senaya), he beseiged 
the city of Asikanagara® (vitasiti Asikanagaram). The impor- 
tance of this passage cannot be fully revealed unless the identity 
of Satakarni is determined. He is sometime identified with 
Satakarni I1, who ruled shortly afier the husband of queen 
Naganika on the ground that palzographically the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription is slightly later than the Nanaghat record. 
Since these two records come from two distinct quarters, it is 
reasonable to overlook the slight paleographical difference 
between them, ‘and to identify him with Satakarni I. The 
passage, however, does not clearly state whether there was 
any actual trial of strength between Kharavela and Satakarni I 
or that the city of Asikanagara formed a part of Satakarni’s 
dominions. In the absence of any such details the passage, 
admits of being interpreted in any of the three ways : 

First, the Kalinga and the Satavahana kings, being mutually 
well-disposed, Kharavela’s militiamen passed through: Sata- 
karnt’s territory unopposed. 

Secondly, Kharavela, without paying afi heed to the 
Sitavahana movnarch, attacked Asikanagara which lay in the 
southcrn part of Satakarni’s dominions. 

Thirdly, having underestimated his might, the Kalinga king 
invaded the kingdom of Satakarni but being defeated at his 
hands, moved towards Asikanagara where he became 


successful.50 
The phrascology of the passage, however, seems to imply 


that Kbaravela launched an attack against Satakarni, but the 
absence of any cxpression like pade vamddapayati, as Sometime 
used in the inscription, seems to show that it ended in disaster 
for the Kalinga monarch. Sitakarni I is credited in the 
Nanaghat record to have performed tw6 horse sacrifices 
(asvamedhakh yajiiah dviriyah istah) and it might be that one 
of them was celebrated to commemorate his victory against 
his Kalinga adversary. 
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Khéravela’s Campaign Against the Bhojakas and the Rathikas 


Two years later Kharavela embarked upon- his second 
expedition to the west, which seems to have borne more frui- 
tion as compared to the first one. Unfortunately the passage, 
recording this event, is badly mutilated. It begins with a 
reference to the abode of Vidyadhara or Vidyadharas (Vijéa- 
dhar=adhivasam), which was built up by the former rulers of 
Kalinga (Kalirga-puva-raja-nivesitam), but it remained undama- 
ged (ahata-puvam) till Kharavela’s time. After this there is 
a ligature which is followed by the mention of the Rathikas’! 
and Bhojakas (sava-Rathika-Bhojake), who were induced to 
pay homage to-the Kalinga ruler (pade vamdapayati]. Some 
scholars have sought to establish a connection between these 
two statements by inferring that Kharavela undertook cam- 
paigns against these two tribes, who had alienated him by 
invading the home of Vidyadhara, which they locate in 
Madhya Pradesh. ‘This suggestion may not be accepted as 
there is nothing in the passage itself to prove the alleged 
violation by the Rathikas and Bhojakas. The first part of 
the passage may mean that the abode. of Vidyadbhara, which 
was evidently a religious edifice, fell into disrepair during the 
reign of Khairavela and was renovated accordingly. D.C. 
Sircar’? construes the passage to mean that Kharavela occupi- 
ed the capital of a prince named Vidyadhara. While. on the 
one hand it is problematical whether Vidyadhara really deno- 
ted a prince, the above interpretation at the same time fails 
to explain how the capital of a rival king of Kharavela could 
have been built by the erstwhile Kalinga suzerains. 

The mention of the Bhojakas and Rathikas, the subordi- 
nate allies under the Satavahanas, in the above passage, as 
being overpowered:by the Kalinga king, is interesting. Once 
it is accepted ‘ that :Kharavela’s expedition against Satakarni 
I proved to be abortive, it would probably follow that 
he ‘would have led a campaign, sooner or later, against 
the latter’s feudatories to avenge himself of his previous in- 
sults. Tf, on the contrary, it is held that Kbaravela himself 
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inflicted a defeat upon Satakarni I, it must be presumed ‘that 
the Satavahana feudatories had shaken off the yoke of the 
Kalinga ruler and were to be reconquered. N. K. Sahus3 
propounds the view that the Rathika chief who had to sustain 
defeat at the hands of Kharavela was either Mabharathi-Trana- 
kairo, who was the father-in-law of Satakarni Ior one of his 
Successors, but this identification of the vanquished Rathika 
rulcr is by no means certain. 


South Indian Expedition 


Kharavela’s first and final southern expedition was laun- 
ched in the eleventh year of his reign (ekadasame ca vase). 
He, in the course of this expedition, claims to have ploughed 
down with a plough of asses (gadabha-namgalena kdasayati) 
the city of Pithumda, fodnded by a former king (puvath réja- 
nivesitam Pithumdam). Pithumda (Sanskrit Prthu-anda or 
Prthiida) is taken to be the same as Ptolemy’s Pitundra, the 
metropolis, in the land of the Maisoloi in the upper part of 
the Coromandal coast.’® It cannot be definitely known how 
far the boastful claim of the Kalinga king conformed to 
reality. 


K. P. Jayaswal suggests that in the same year Kharavela 
was involved in a combat with a 137 year-old (terasa-vasa- 
satikam) confederacy of the Tamil countries (Tramira-desa- 
samghatam). At present there is no evidence, however, to 
corroborate the existence of a Tamil confcderation of 137 
years in early times.’ B. M. Barua denies any reference to 
‘a confederacy of the Tamil countries in the corresponding 
passage of the record, and he restores it to mean that Kbhara- 
vela ‘destroyed an accumulation of dark swamps that grew 
up in thirteen—and-thousand years (and) became a cause of 
anxiety to the country’ (terasa-yasa-sata-katam bhidati tamira- 
daha samghéatam). It has to be admitted that the reading 
Tramira-desa is not beyond doubt. 
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Khéravela’s Relations with the Pandya Kingdom 


The thirteenth line of the Hathigumphba record contains 
a reference to the Pandya king of the Far South, who is said 
to have submitted to the Kalinga ruler with enormous riches. 
This has led some scholars to assume that Kharavela had 
advanced up to the furthest limits of South India in the twelfth 
year of his reign. The relevant passage (Péamdardja ... nuta- 
mani-ratanani ahurapayati) may be interpreted to indicate that 
Kharavela did not himself lead an expedition against the 
Pandya king, but received some presents from him through 
his envoy. The friendly gesture of offering presents has 
probably been colourfully represented in the royal epigraph 
as an act of submission. The absence of any mention 
of the Colas in the epigraph is very significant in this 
connection. 


Kharavela’s Expedition in North India 


Kharavela turned his attention to the North quite late in 
the rcign. The details of his first expedition in this direction 
are given in {fhe following words: ‘With a large army 
(imahat@ sena) having sacked Goradhbagiri (Goradhagirim 
ghdatapayita), causes pressure (upapidapayati) to Rajagaha 
(Rajagaham). On account of the loud report of this act of 
valour (etin@ ca kammapaddana-samndadena), the Yavana king 
Dimita (Yavana-r@ja Dimita) retreated to Mathura (Mathura 
apayato), having extricated his demoralised army and trans- 
port (sena-vahana)’. Scholars are generally of opinion that 
Gorathagiri is identical with the Barabar hills*?, and Rajagrha 
with modern Rajgir, both being located in. Gaya district, 
Bihar. D. C. Sircar58, while offering a new interpretation 
of the passage, maintains that Kharavela killed a king named 
Gorathagiri and pillaged his capital Rajagrha. But during 
the time of Kharavela, Raijagrha, as an integral part of 
Magadha, was probably under Bahasatimita. This difficulty 
may be avoided by the presumption that Réijagrha, generally 
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taken to mean the famous place of its name, probably stands, 
in the present context, for the royal palace of king Goratha- 
giri. None ‘heed be surprised if Gorathagiri occurs as a 
personal name in the Hathigunipha inscription, because, an 
early Brahmi epigraph®® refers to a Buddhist monk called 
Yasogiri and mention is made in the Jaina literature®? of two 
Jaina apostles, named Mahagiri and Simhagiri. 

Besides Gorathagiri, the other ruler who finds mention in 
the above passage as an opponent of the Kalinga king, was 
the Yavanaraja Dimita. In the absence of any reference to 
an actual engagement between them it is uncertain whether 
they crossed their swords with each other. In any case, the 
reading Dimita or Dimita is doubtful, 

Kharavela claims to have undertaken another expedition 
to the North in his twelfth regnal year (barasame ca vase) in 
the course of which he sent spasms of fear into the rulers of 
Uttarapatha (vitasayati Utardpadha-réjano). Some scholars®! 
are inclined to locate Uttarapatha of the inscription in the 
north-western part of India, but such a view can hardly be 
accepted. The term js used in the Afahdabhéarata and the 
Puranas in a wider sense to mean the entire country lying 
between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas. This is probably 
the sense in which the term is employed in the record, as is 
indicated by the mention of Magadha, Anga and the Ganges 
in the passage. The epigraph next speaks of the people of 
Magadha, as being terrified by Khiravela (Magadhanam ca 
vipulaim bhayam janeto)- As regards other details of this 
campaign we may turn to the following lines : 

hathasamh Gangaya payayati | Miagadham ca rdajanam Baha- 
satimitam pade vamdapayati | Namdardaja—nitam ca Kalinga— 
Jinam samnivesa . . . Anga-Magadha-vasum ca nayati®? /| 

The exact reading and sense ‘of the ‘passage are rather 
nebulous. K. P. Jayaswal reads the expression Gangaya 
payayati as Sugangiyam pdyayati, suggesting that Kharavela 
occupied the Suganga palace, mentioned in the Mudraraksasa$’ 
as the residence of Candragupta Maurya. JIthas to be noted 
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that had the name of the palace been intended, the word would 
have been either Sugarge or Suganga-pdasada.°*® “The passage 
would accordingly mean that Kharavela either made his ele- 
phants and horses drink the water of the Ganges, or he made 
them descend in the Ganges.6s 


Identification of Bahasatimita 


The interpretation of the expression Mdagadham ca rdjanam 
Bahasatimitam is equally intricate. The ca between Mégadham 
and rdjanam Bahasatimitam would reasonably imply that the 
Magadhan king and Bahasatimita were two distinct persons.é6 
The passage again may mean that king Bahbasatimita belonged 
to Magadha ; in that case we shall have to take ca as redun- 
dant (though, of course, the epigraph is written in prose. style), 
or both Méagadham and rajdanam are to be supposed as two 
epithets of Bahasatimita, connected together by ca. Babhasati- 
mita, who sustained reverses at the hands of Kharavela, may 
be identified with his namesake, mentioned in the Pabhosa 
and Mora inscriptions. He is probably the same Bahasatimita 
whose coins have been found at Kausiambi in quite large 
number. It is worth noticing that neither the Pabhosa-nor 
the Mora record gives us any clue as to the region where 
Bahasatimita was ruling, and they do not furnish us witk=any 
details beyond stating that he was the sister’s son of Asadba- 
sena, and father of the queen of a Mathura king. If Magadha 
be taken to be an attribute of Bahasatimita, we have to Jocate 
his kingdom in Magadha, and when we notice that his coins 
have been discovered at Kausambi, we may conclude that 
possibly Bahasatimita wielded influence over both Magadha 
and Kausambi. If, on the other hand, Bahasatimita was 
different from the Magadhban king, we may maintain, on the 
evidence of his coins, that he was ruling at Kausiambi, as a 
scion of the local Mitra dynasty.? 

Kharavela had never been so successful in his life as he 
had been in his expedition against the king of Magadha. As 
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a result of his victory against the Magadhan suzerain he came 
to acquire the image of the Jina of Kalinga (Kaéliriga-jinam), 
which had been previously taken away by king Nanda from 
Kalinga (Namdar@ja-nitam). K. P. Jayaswal%8 is of opinion 
that the Jina was the same as Sitalanatha, who was born at 
Bhadalapura, identified with modern Bhadrachalam in Goda- 
vari district. B. M. Barua®? reads the expression differently 
as MNadaréaja-jita-Kalinga-jana-samnivesam and suggests that 
‘Khbaravela did something in connection with the settlements 
of the Kalinga people, subjugated by king Nanda.’ Jayaswal’s 
reading appears to be preferable.?° 


Kharavela’s Achievements in the Art of Peace 

The evidence of the Hathigumpha inscription, in so far as 
non-political matters are concerned, may be supposed to be 
realistic at least to some extent. It depicts Kharavela, though 
we cannot deny absolutely the chance of exaggeration bere 
also, as a benevolent ruler. Either in his first regnal year or 
shortly before his accession, the capital city of Kalinga was 
badly devastated by a cyclone (vrata-vihata) and Kharavela 
immediately set himself-to the task of its repair (patisamkhéara- 
yati) at the expense of several thousand coins (sata-sahosehi). 
In his third regnal year he entertained his capital by an elabo- 
rato programme of festivities, which included village perfor- 
mances (dapa), dancing (nata), singing (gita), instrumental 
music (vadita-samdasanahi), merry gatherings (usava-samaja), 
etc. The record of his fifth regnal year tells us that the king 
extended from the Tanasuliya road (Tanasuliya-vai{a) a canal 
(panad:i), that was originally excavated (oghatitam} by king 
Nanda. There is no doubt that this was done in order to 
supply adequate water to peasants for irrigation in all seasons. 
On another occasion KhAiravela ‘bestowed (unprecedented) 
favours on the inhabitants of towns and districts (porajana- 
padam) by remitting (visajati) all taxes and duties (sava-kara- 
vara), amounting to many hundred thousand (pieces of the 
standard coin)’”! (anekam sata-sahasani). 
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Kharavela’s Religious Policy 


In his faith Kharavela was a devout Jaina,”as may be 
gleaned from the preamble ‘of his record (namo arhamtanam, 
namo sava-sidhanam |). He espoused the cause of Jainism by 
excavating a number of caves in the Kumar! hill for the Jaina 
recluses (Kumdari-pavate arhatehi . . . jiva-deha-sayika parikhata). 
Jayaswal reads the expression jiva-deha-sayika as jiva-dehasi- 
rik@ to mean that Kharavela realised the nature of jiva and 
deha, the two abstruse doctrines of Jaina philosophy. The 
reading of this passage is uncertain. Prinsep reads it as. 
Ji... deta, Cunningham, jivimaka, and Barua suggests sayika 
for sirik@. D. C. Sircar?? accepts Barua’s reading and gives 
its Sanskrit rendering as jivadehasrayikah or jivadeh=da$sraya- 
guhah. Jayaswal’s hyopthesis that the Kalinga monarch 
summoned in the thirteenth year of his reign, a conference 
with the object of compiling the lost Angas also does not bear 
scrutiny. B. M. Barua”? rightly interprets the passage in the 
following words : 


‘It is... by a misinterpretation of the meaning of the 
statement coyatha—amga satikam upadayati that he (Jayaswal) 
came to suggest that Kharavela “‘compiled expeditiously the 
text of the seven-fold Amgas of the sixty-four (letters)”. The 
statement intends mentioning certain scenes of music pxoduced 
among the decorative sculptures in an edifice which was 
erected at the cost of seventy-five hundred thousand coins.’ 


As pointed out earlier, Jayaswal’s observation that Khara- 
vela recovered for his country the image of the Kalinga-Jina 
is probably based on the correct interpretation of the text. 
It is, however, doubtful whether the Kaliiga Jina should be 
identified with Sitalanatha, as proposed by Jayaswal, or with 
any other Jina or Tirthankara”#, for the expression Kalimga- 
Jina means either the image of the Jina of Kalinga, or the 
image of a certain Jina, preserved in Kalinga.” Though an 
ardent devotee of Jainism, Kharavela did not show disregards 
towards other religions. The inscription clearly describes him 
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as paying reverence to every “sect (sava-pasamda-piijako) and 
repairing all temples (sava-dev = ayatana-samkhéara-karako). 


The Private Life of Kharavela 


It is rather unfortunate that we know very little regarding 
the private life of Kharavela. K.P. Jayaswal’® finds in the 
Hathigumpha inscription a reference to one of the wives of 
the Kalinga monarch, named Vajiraghara who bore a son for 
the king in his seventh regnal year (Satamam ca vasam pasasato 
Vajiraghara-vati ghusita-gharinisa-matuka-pada-pumnakuma). 
B. M. Barua”? takes the passage to mean that ‘Kharavela orga- 
nised a pompous religious procession for visiting the holy spot 
on Mt. Samataka or Sameta’ (asasata-vijiraghara-khatiya-sata-: 
ghatani Samataka-padasamna-samtipada), which he has identified 
with the Paresbnath hill. Since the passage, concerned, is very 
much mutilated, both the readings are in the realm of probabi- 
lity. His chef queen was the daughter of the great-grandson 
of king, Hastisimha who probably belonged to the Lalaka 
lineage (réajino-Lalakasa-Hathisiha-sampanatasa dhutuna). It 
is interesting to observe that this royal lady added a glorious 
feather to the cap of the Cedi family by constfiucting (kéaritam) 
the Vaikunthapura or the upper storey of the Manchbapuri 
cave for Jaina ascetics. 5S. C. De? thinks that the*sculptural 
scenes of the Ranigumpha and Manchapuri caves describe 
some of the memorable events of Kharavela’s life like his 
triumphant march to the capital from a victorious campaign, 
visit to the royal shrine to offer worship and the installation 
of the image of the Kalinga-Jina. This view is based on the 
identification of king Kharavela with the person with an um- 
brella over him, represented in two or three places in the frieze 
of these caves, which cannot be considered as certain. 


Duration of Reign 


That Kharavela ruled for at least thirteen (K. P. Jayaswal) 
or fourteen (B. M. Barua) years is evidenced by his inscription, 
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but we are intrigued to ascertain the actual duration of his 
reign. The method, that has been adopted in the Hathi- 
gumpha record to highlight the achievements of the king, 
clearly demonstrates that the State Publicity Department was 
highly an active one. Had Kharavela lived for a few years 
more, another record would have been incised by the 
department. It can thus be surmised that Khairavela’s rule 
terminated shortly after the incision of the Hathigumpha 
record when he was barely thirty-eight years old.?? 


Later Cedi Rulers 


The history of the Cedis of Kalinga following the death- 
of Kharavela is enveloped in darkness. An inscription incised 
in the verandah of the lower storey of the Manchapuri cave 
mentions a king whose name is restored as Vakradeva by 
D. C. Sircar®, Kidepa by B. M. Barva™, Kiidepa by R. D. 
‘Banerji and Vakadepa by Indraji. This king, who styled 
himself Arya, Maharaja and Méahameghavéahana, seems to have 
ruled after: Khiravela, but in the absence of any cogent 
evidence it is difficult to agree with B. M. Barua that he was 
the immediate successor of Kharavela and son by his chief 
queen. G. V. Rao®, who read the name of this king as 
Kudepa Siri, opined that his name alludes to the preyalence 
of the Satavahana influence in Orissa. This proposition does 
not appear to be at all convincing, because, the term Siri is 
also found suffixed to the name of Khiravela at least once 
in the Hathigumpha inscription. Another inscription from 
the same storey of the Manchapuri cave bears the name of 
a prince called Vadukha who might have been related to the 
previous ruler ‘either as brother or as son, more probably as 
son.’ They, however, appear to be mere roi faineants and no 
details about them are recorded.83 


A Critical Study of Jayaswal’s Theory 
K. P. Jayaswal®t has reached on the strength of seven 
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Sanskrit verses, appearing in an Oriya manuscript, which is 
reported to be preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
the following conclusions : 

(i) The kings of Magadha subjugated Kalifiga but king 
Aira liberated the country by inflicting a crushing 
defeat upon a Nanda king ; 

(ii) King Aira was a staunch antagonist of ASoka ; 

(iii) Aira had formerly his capital in the city of Kosala 
in South Kosala but it was subsequently shifted to 
Ekaprastara around the Khandagiri hill ; 

(iv) Unlike the Nandas who were Vedic orthodox Hindus 
Aira was a heterodox. 

But the manuscript, in question, can hardly be regarded 
as dependable, because, experts have generally assigned it to 
the 16th century A.D. B. M. BaruaS®s’ has further shown that 
‘the story in the Sanskrit verses is a curious medley of a 
certain result of the misunderstanding of Kharavela’s inscrip- 
tion and a certain legend in the Puranas’. 


Maharaja Manasada 


A Prakrt inscription®8é of about the first half of the second 
century A.D., discovered from the village of Velpuru in 
GGuetir disteict; mentions a king named Manasada (Gala-yasa 
airasa Mahéarayasa Haritiputasa siri-Méanasadasa)- The fact 
that like Kharavela he bears the epithet aira in the epigraph 
has led some scho!ars to assign Manasada to the Cedi dynasty 
of Kalinga. But the absence of any reference to the Cedi- 
Mahameghavahana dynasty in the Velpuru inscription, the 
use of a metronymic like Haritiputra by Manasada and further 
the fact that the term aira is not a dynastic designation, would 
make the theory highly improbable.8? 


Some Minor Inscriptions of Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
Scholars believe that foy paleographic reasons the follow- 
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ing epigraphs may -be approximately assigned to the contem- 
porary period : i 
(i) the Vyagragumpha inscription of Bhiti®8s; 
(ii) the Sarpagumpha inscription of Kamma, Halakhina 
and Culakmma ; 
(iii) the Pavanagumpha inscription of Culakmma ; 
(iv) the Jambesvara cave inscription of Mahamada, 
Bariya and Nakiya ; 
(v-vi) two Tattvagumpha inscriptions ; 
(vii) the Anantagumpha inscription. 

As regards the provenance of these records it may be stated 
that the first five are incised at the Udayagiri hill, whereas, 
the remaining ones are to be found at the Khandagiri hill. 
The issuers of these records do not appear to have been crown 
holders, as would appear from the absence of any royal title 
attributed to them ; but they were probably some important 
personalities, including government officers and wealthy 
merchants. Some of them might have been foreigners, who 


visited this place either for the purpose of pilgrimage or trade 
and commerce.’? 


The Séatavahana Kings and Orissa 

We have no definite information about the pe#sical. 
condition of Orissa during the period following the dismem- 
berment of the Cedi dynasty. In his Hi plory of Orissa, Yol. I, 
p.- 83 R. D. Banerji remarks : ‘after Kidepasiri the pall of 
dense darkness again descends on the history of Kalinga and 
most probably the country was subjugated by the Sataviaha- 
nas before their conquest of Magadha in the first century 
B.C.” The theory of the Satavahana occupation of Orissa, 
as propounded by R. D. Banerji, and subsequently. endorsed 
by scholars like G. V. Rao®® and Gopalachari®!, is generally 
based on the following two evidences : 

First, the Nasik inscription of Gautami Bala$sri describes 
Gautamiputra Satakarni as the lord of the mountains of Vijha, 
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Chavata, Paricata, Sahya, Kanhagiri, Maca, Siritana, Malaya, 
Mahida, Setagiri and Cakora. Of these mountains Mahida, 
i.e., Mahendra is located in Kalinga,’ being identified with 
the Eastern Ghats between the Mahanadi and the Godavari 
rivers, part of which near Ganjam is still known as Mahinda 
Malei. The mention of the Mahendra in the list of mountains, 
found in the Nasik record, is taken as a proof of the inclusion 
of at least Southern Orissa within the Satavahana. empire 
during the rcign of Gautamiputra. 

Secondly, it is sometime held that an allusion to the Satae- 
vahana rule in Orissa is contained in the Yuga Purana section 
of the Gargisamhita which states, ‘At the close (of the period) 
that powerful chief of the Sakas, who was wicked and unholy, 
will invade the country of the Kalingas being actuated by 
greed. Attempting to seize the territories of the ruler of the 
Kalingas, belonging to the Sata (that is Satavahana) family, he 
will lose his life (in the campaign) ; and the dense hordes of 
detestable Sakas will, without fail, be destroyed by the volleys 
of arrows. Then that king who was the flower of the Sata 
family, will, with his forces, conquer the (Magadha) land, at 
the end of the tenth ycar (after the conquest) will give up his 
ghost.’ The aforesaid passage, has again been taken to imply 
that a king, named Sita, belonging to the Satavahana lineage, 

=CXercised his sway over the Kalinga country. 

The above arguments however, do not stand the test of 
scrutiny. When critically studied, the details of the Nasik 
record cannot be interpreted to suggest the inclusion of Kalinga 
within the Satavahana rule, but they appear to show Gautami- 
putra’s conventional claim’to overlordship over the whole of 
the peninsula. We can note similarly the statement which 
refers to his chargers having drunk the water of three oceans 
(ti-samuda-toya-pita-vahana). The fact that the Nasik inscrip- 
tion, while giving a list of the countries under the sway of 
Gautamiputra®? (c. A.D. 106-30), does not refer to Kalinga, 
strengthens the presumption that the country lay beyond the 
Jurisdiction of the Satavahanas. In fact, the evidences at 
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our disposal indicate that his rule"was restricted to the western 
part of the Deccan along with some portions of Rajasthan 
and Malwa and did not include any territory in the Eastern 
Deccan. Thcre is no doubt that the coins of some of ‘the 
early Satavahana rulers have been f6und from Guntur, Kon- 
dapuram and Pedabankura, but their findings would lead us 
to no sure conclusion ‘when we take into account the fact 
that they might have been brought by traders and pilgrims 
to these coastal” regions of Andhra Pradesh which had been 
carrying on trade and commerce with different countries of 
the world. The region about the mouth of the river Krsna 
was for .the first time brought under the Satavihana rule 
during the reign of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (c. A.D. 130-59)%, 
as would appear from the discovery of his inscription at 
Amaravati as well as a large number of his coins in the same 
area. 

Similarly unconvincing i5 the second argument based on 
the evidence of the Yura Piuroni. It is true that the expression 
Kalingda-saca-rajyari alludes 0 some sort of conneciion of 
the Sitavihanas with the kingdom of Kalinga, bur as has been 
pointed out : ‘On this point the account of the Yuga Purana 
is a highly unhistorical one. Such a source can only be taken 
into consideration when corroborated by other evidences.’ 
Can it not be suggested that the original form of the above 
mentioned expression was Kalinga-Ceta-rajyarthi, and tHat wo 
transformation of the Cera into Sata was made by the copyists 
who were ignorant of the Cetas, i.e., Cedis, but quite familiar 
with the more well-known peninsular dynasty? This, by no 
means, appears to be an absurd proposition as we remember 
the comment made by Alberuni on the errors that: have crept 
into the Puranas through copyists’ ignorance. 

Ittis thus evident that we have no evidences at our disposal 
to prove that the Satavahanas had ever conquered Orissa, as 
it has been hcld by R. D. Banerji and other scholars. Although 
the kings of the Satavahana dynasty are nol known to bave 
been connected with Orissa, there are reasons to believe that 
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a considerable portion of Orissa was under the domination of 
the Imperial Kusana ruters?.?5 


The Kusana Rule in Orissa 


It is well-known that quite a large number of the Kusina 
and the so-called Puri-Kusana coins have been discovered from 
different parts of Orissa and the discovery of these coins throws 
light upon the obscure history of the province in the second 
century and the last quarter of the first century A.D. Hoernle 
is of opinion that the so-called Puri-Kusana coins, destitute 
as they were of any political significance, were mere temple 
tokens, but inasmuch as they have been found from different 
parts of Orissa, instead of the Puri region alone, in large 
numbers, it is impossible to resist the conclusion that they 
were used as currency in the country for a certain period of 
time. Vincent Smith holds tke view that they might have 
been issued by the rulers of Kaliaga in the fourth or fifth 
century A.D. P. Acharya®S advocates that the so-called Puri- 
Kusana coins represent the coinage of the kings of Orissa 
who flourished in the Gupta period of Indian-history and were 
quite independent of the Gupta emperors. Allan?? assigns 
the various hoards to the third or early fourth century A.D. 
L> Ramachandran®® likewise assigns them to the fourth 
century A.D. on the ground that the imitation Kusana coinS 
from ‘Sitabhinji were found in the vicinity of a tempera paint- 
ing, belonging on grounds of style and palzeography of an 
inscription on it, to the fourth century A.D. 

While fixing the date of these coins we should not fail to 
note that the majority of the imitation Kusana coins were 
found in association with the Imperial Kusana coins, and. this 
would unmistakably point to the contemporaneity: of these 
two groups of coins. The inscribed coins of the so-called 
Puri-Kusana series might have been slightly later in date than 
the remaining ones, but to assign them to a period as late as 
the sixth century A D. is unjustifiable. A. C. Banerji®? rightly 
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points out: ‘The most time honoured mistake,that has been 
made in assessing the paleography of the legends is to date 
them by our knowledge derived from stone inscriptions. The 
nature and quality of each of ‘*hese materials impose certain 
amount of caution in adjudicating their dates. Die-makers 
and stone-cutters are two totally different propositions . . .. 
what is more, metal is less tractable than stone and lent itself 
more easily to cursive forms.’ Accordingly, we may conclude 
that the imitation Kusana coins were in circulation in Orissa 
simultaneously with the coins of the Kusana emperors, Kaniska 
and Huviska. 

P. L. Gupta!®, while attempting to fix the date of the 
Kusana currency in the eastern part of India, maintains that 
the Kusana coins were current in Orissa in the period when 
the Kusana empire had ceased to exist in Northern India. 
He has based this ‘observation mainly on the ground that in 
the course of archzological excavation conducted at Sisupal- 
garh, near Bhubaneswar, in 1948, a copper coin of Huvigka 
was found in a layer ascribable to the last quarter of the 
second century A.D. Leaving aside the questionable nature 
of the strategraphical division of the soil at Sisupalgarh, we 
may strike a note of caution to the effect that it is unsafe to 
jump to an important conclusion on the evidence of a solitary 
coin alone, unless it is not corroborated by other evidences. 
In fact, there is no evidence at present which contradicts tne 
presumption that the Imperial Kusana coins were current 
in Orissa during the reigns of Kaniska and Huviska. We fail 
to appreciate how the coins of the Kusanas, instead of being 
current in Orissa during the period of their rule, came to be 
introduced at a subsequent period by the independent kings 
of the land. 


How would we then explain the presence of the Kusana 
and the so-called Puri-Kusana coins in Orissa in the second 
century and the last quarter of the first century A.D.? ‘As 
already stated, these coins, which are made of copper, com- 
prise a few thousands, and not a few specimens, as in the case 
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of Bengal and Bihar. It, however, may be suggested, on the 
analogy of the recovery of somc hundreds of Roman 
dinarius in the Indian coast, as is actually done by some 
scholars, that these coins infiltrated into Orissa by way of 
trade and commerce. While we agree to believe that gold 
and silver coins to some extent can be carried to distant lands 
without implying any political occupation, the same argu- 
ment cannot be advanced for explaining the presence of 
thousands of copper coins in Orissa. Copper coins do not 
travel long. They were generally issued for the purposc of 
local ‘transactions of the people. If, therefore, they are found 
in abundance at numerous places in Orissa, it may be inferred 
tentatively that Orissa was conquered by the Kusanas by the 
time of Kaniska 1. 


Indeed, once the theory of the Kusana occupation of Orissa 
is accepted, the abundant use of the so-called Puri-Kusana 
coins in the province can be satisfactorily explained. ‘The 
Kusana emperors ruled their vast dominions through Vice- 
roys and it is not unlikely that they adopted the same policy 
in Orissa. A large number of Kusana coins were evidently 
supplied to the outlying province from the Imperial mint at 
certain interval of times, but this supply to Orissa from a 
distant centre being irregular and inadequate, the provincial 
governors were possibly’ empowered to issue coins on the 
vasi§ of the Kusana originals. The poor workmanship of 
the imitation coins demonstrates the utter inefficiency of the 
Oriya mint-masters in contrast with the remarkable dexterity 
of their Imperial counterparts. The provenance of, and the 
fcatures in, the so-called Puri-Kusana coins indicate that they 
were not issued by any minor local dynasty of Orissa, but 
by a line of administrators who had no claim to sovereignty, 
but still were in charge of a very extensive region. History 
does not record any such ruling family in Orissa in the fourth 
and fifth centuries A.D., and unless we connect it with the 
Kusana vicercgal family, there is no convincing cxplanation 
for the wide circulation of the imitation Kugana coins at any 
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period of Orissa history. The” practice of issuing coins by 
feudatories or sub-kings on bebalf of their suzerains seems 
to have been prevalent among the Indo-Grecks also. Coins 
reveal the existence of about thirty such kings, who ‘have to 
be placed within a period of Jess than 170 years (Demctrius- 
Eucratides to the advent of the Sakas in the Punjab)’!9!, Some 
of these rulers were definitely sub-kings, since it is extremely 
unlikely that all of them reigned in succéssion within such a 
short space of time. 

Besides the numismatic, the following evidences seem to 
support the theory of the Kusana occupation of Orissa : 

1. The lower storey of the Ranigumpha cave contains a 
few life-size figures of Dvarapalas which remind us of the 
Kusana soldiers, armed with spears. 

2. The Yuga Purana section of the Gargisamhita!%2 pre- 
serves the reminiscence of Saka, i.e., Kusana expeditions in 
Orissa. Although divergent views have been expressed on 
“the subject, the two facts, besides others, that Kusanas spoke 
pure Khotani Saka and used Scythian costumes and weapons, 
support the theory of their Scythian origin to which stock 
the Sakas also belonged. 

3. A few Naga images!03 discovered from Bhubaneswar 
betray some affinity to the Kusana school of sculpture. 


It is worth noting that without at least the temnaoraAry 
subjugation of Eastern India the Kusana rulers could hardly 
push their conquest to Orissa. Some scholars uphold that 
the Kusana empire did not extend in the east beyond Banaras, 
where at Sarnath a Bodhisattva image, dated in the third 
regnal year of Kaniska, was discovered. The literary and 
archeological evidences, however, seem to suggest the inclu- 
sion of Eastern India within the Kusana dominions. Both 
Lama Taranatha and the Chinese biographer of ASsvaghosa 
record that Kaniska attacked Magadha in order to get hold 
of thc Buddhist scholar Asvaghosa.!“! If the Chinese transla- 
tion of Kumaralata's Kalpanamanditikéa!’s is to be taken as 
authentic, kKia-ni-ch’a (i.c., Kaniska) Look possession of 
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Tien-chu (Eastern India) and established peace in the country. 
As it hase been shown, ‘Eastern India, in the Buddhist annals 
signified the region to the east of Ku-chu-wen-ki-lo or 
Kajangala near the Rajmabhbal hills in Eastcrn Bihar’!06, Jn 
support of the theory of the Kusana occupation of Eastern 
India attention may be drawn to the following list of finds 
of the Kusana age: (a) 105 Kusina copper coins, found 
at Sahet-Mahet in the cell of a monastery in the excavation 
of 1908-9; (b) 100 copper coins of Kaniska and Huviska, 
found in the village of Bindwal in Azamgarh district; (c) the 
Nai {in Azamgarh district) hoards of Kusana copper coins ; 
(d) a big hoard of several hundred Kusana copper coins from 
Sidhari in the outskirts of the Azamgarh town ; (e) a gold 
coin of Huviska, discovered in Belwadaga thana and a copper 
coin of Kaniska in Kara thana of Ranchi district ; (f) three 
coins of Wema Kadphises, 12 of Kaniska and 30 of Huviska, 
recovered in the course of excavations at Kumarahar—-and 
Bulandibagh ; (g) the Buxer hoard of Kusana copper coins, 
including 23 of Wema Kadphises, 159 of Kaniska, 172 
of Huviska, etc. ; (h) a few Kusana copper coins collected 
from Champaran district; (i) a copper coin of Kaniska, 
found in 1882 at Tamluk in Midnapur district ; (j) a base 
metal coin of Vasudeva, recovered in Murshidabad district ; 
(k) a_gold coin of Vasudeva, unearthed in 1909 in Bogra 
‘district ; (1) and three Kugana coins from North Bengal. Any 
of the above evidences alone can hardly prove the extension 
of the Kusana power in the region to the east of Banaras, but 
their cumulative evidence cannot be set aside lightly. 


We have already seen that the dwindling of Cedi power in 
Orissa may in all probability be ascribed to the act of military 
aggrandisement by the Kusana emperors. The present state 
of our knowledge does not allow us to ascertain either the 
actual duration or the extent of the Kusana rule in the pro- 
vince. In fact, with the passing away of the Cedi rule we 
enter into what may be characterised as the dark age in the 
early annals of Orissa. The unfatigued zeal of archeologists, 
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no doubt, has uncovered a few materials which would throw 
light on the history of the contemporary epoch, but the in- 
formation obtained therefrom, is hardly capable of presenting 
us with a connected and fair picture of the period. ~ 


Maharaja Dharmadéamadhara 


A. S. Altekar!®? is of opinion that in the third century A.D. 
a part of Orissa, along with portions of Bihar, was under the 
domination of the Murundas who had their capital at Patali- 
putra. He has based his conclusion on the evidence of a gold 
coin of one Dharmadamadhara, found at Sisupalgarh. which 
bears the legend Mahdrdajarajadhiraja-Dharmadamadharasya. 
It is difficult to agree to the theory, as propounded by A. SS. 
Altekar, of the Murunda origin of king Dharmadamadhara, 
who was in all likelihood a local ruler of Orissa. There is 
hardly any positive evidence to prove the territorial suzerainty 
of the Murundas over Orissa. The Murundas were a powerful 
tribe who lived in tbe Gangetic valley in Eastern India in the 
second and third centuries A.D. The Geography of Ptolemy 
represents them as occupying the right bank of the Ganges, 
while Oppien describes them as a ‘Gangetic people living in 
the Indian plains’. The Jaina and Chinese traditions seem to 
associate the Murunda kings with the famous city of Patali- 
putra. The Jaina text Brhatkalpavrtti, as quoted in the 
Abhidhanarajendra!%8 mentions a Murunda ‘king as ruling at 
Pataliputra, whose queen is said to have embraced Jainism. 
The Simhasanadvatymsika tells us that Kanyakubja or Kanauj 
was once under the sway of a Murunda king. Hemacandra 
in his Abhidhanacintémani places the Murundas in Lampaka, 
the present Laghman region. It is worth noting that our 
known sources do not associate the Murundas with any part 
of Orissa. 


Maharaja Gana 
An inscription!99? from a village near Bhadrak, Balasore 
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district, mentions an early king” of Orissa, named Gana who 
was ruling over the ancient Utkala country in the latter half 
of the third century A.D. He is given the title of Mahdaraja 
and is known to have ruled at least up to thc eighth year of 
his reign when the present epigraph was incised. K. C. Pani- 
grahil!®, who has read the king’s name as Surasarmma, suggests 
that he was a local chieftain, holding a subordinate rank under 
a Sovereign power. As there are numerous instances of ijnde- 
pendent rulers assuming the title of Maharaja in the third 
and fourth centuries'A.D., it is highly probable that Maharaja 
Gana was ruling over his principality as an indepeudent 
‘sovereign. D. C. ‘Sircar!!i also thinks that Maharaja Gana 
was an independent monarch like the kings of Puskarana and 
that his family was probably overthrown by thé Gupta emperor 
Candragupta II when the latter embarked upon a carcer of 
conquest of the ‘whole world?.1!12 


Orissa Under the Imperial Guptas 


The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta reveals 
that in the first half of the fourth century A:D. Orissa was 
split up into several principalities, ruled by petty chieftains. 
The names of at least six‘such kings and their respective terri- 
Gries aré known to us. They are : 

1. Mahendra of Kosala. This .Kosala is definitely the 
same as Daksina-Kosala. 


2. Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara. G. Ramdas!!? identified 
this place with the Jhadkhand tract of Ganjam and Visakha- 
patnam districts. S. Chattopadhyaya!l!*, who has equated it 
with: Mahavana of an early inscription, located the place in 
the present Jeypore forest region in Orissa. Bhandarkar!®. 
wrongly suggested long ago that Vyaghraraja was identical 
with the Ucchakalpa king Vyaghra who ruled over the old 
Jaso und Ajaigarh Statcs in Bundelkhand as a fcudatory of the 
Vakatakas. 
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3. Mahendragiri of Pistapura. It is present Pithapuram 
in Godavari district, Andhra Pradesh. 5 

4. Svamidatta of Kottura. J. Dubreuil identified the 
place with modern Kothoor in Ganjam district. 

5. Damana of FErandapalla. Its identification with 
Erandapali near Chicacole, as proposed by J. Dubreuil, is 
fairly certain. Fleet placed it at Erandol, the chief town of 
the sub-division of the same name in Khandesh district. 
G. Ramdas!!! located it at Yandipalli in Vizagapatam or at 
Endapilli in Ellora taluk. 

6. Kubera of Devarastra. Scholars like V. Smith pro- 
posed to identify this place with Maharastra in Western India. 
It may be identified with the modern Yellamanchili tract in 
Vizagapatam district. 

But these kings of Orissa could hardly enjoy their indepen- 
dent status for long, as they were forced to suffer reverses at 
tithands of the Gupta emperor Samudragupta. Two factors 
seem to have inspired the Gupta monarch to lead an expedi- 
tion in the eastern sector of the Deccan. First, quite a large 
number of thriving centres of trade and commerce were 
located in the-sea-board of Orissa and the Gupta emperor 
was probably seized by the desire of bringing them under 
his control. Secondly, an effective paramountcy over the 
Eastern Deccan would surely have facilitated thestagli—of_ 
keeping the Vakitakas, who by that time had emerged as 
the dominant power in the western horizon, under control.!!? 
It is, therefore, evident that not merely political, but economic 
consideration also, must have prompted ‘Samudragupta to 
launch an expedition in the South. The manner in which 
the kingdoms of Daksinapatha are enumerated in the Allaha- 
bad record leads us to assume that while advancing south- 
wards, Samudragupta followed the unfrequented route through 
the hills and jungles of Chattisgarh, avoiding the more con-, 
venient route across West Bengal. It is not known whether 
the kings ruling over the north-eastetn part of Orissa were 
subjugated or left unmolested by the Gupta emperor before 
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he had advanced further to the south, although R. C. 
Majumdar! has accepted the first suggestion. 

Notwithstanding his overwhelming success, the northern 
emperor was not destined to alter the political structure of 
these states. The Allahabad Prasasti makes us believe that 
instead of annexing their territories to his growing empire, he 
liberated and reinstated the defeated kings in their respective 
kingdoms. Samudragupta’s act of reinstalling the South 
Indian kings has given rise to the speculation that the Gupta 
emperor was induced to adopt such a course of action due 
to his discomfiture at the hands of his southern contemporaries 
who fought shoulder to shoulder under the stewardship of 
two kings, Mantaraja of Kurala and Visnugopa of Katfici,1!9 
But it may be pointed out that there is not the slightest 
evidence bearing witness to any such victory of the southern 
potentates over the northern emperor. ° Similarly untenable 
is the theory of H. C. Raychaudhury!2°0, who envisages tuat. 
Samudragupta’s unwillingness to annex the southern states 
was due to his realisation of the utter absurdity of maintaining 
permanent contro! over these kingdoms which lay far away 
from his base. The reason why Samudragupta reinstated the 
southern potentates after having defcated them seems to be 
entirely different. A close study of the Allahabad inscription 
revseisxhat when the Gupta emperor was engaged in the 
south, some kings of Aryavarta possibly seized opportunity 
‘to'cause fresh outbreaks in the North and so the Gupta 
monarch hurried back (from the South) ‘to meet the new 
situation’3?3, The defeated kings of Orissa acknowledged the 
submission of the retreating emperor on a political gimmick, 
but in reality this submission was far from being meaningful 
and they continued to rule over their principalities as indepen- 
dent sovereigns, as they did previously. 

The following evidences would make us believe, however, 
that the Imperial Guptas had not to await long to establish 
their rule over Orissa and the adjoining regions : 

First, the use of the Gupta era is found in several inscrip- 
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tions including the Ganjam plates of the Sailodbhava chief 
Madhavavarman II of the year 300 (A.D. 619), Arang (Raipur 
district, Madhya Pradesh) plate!22 of Maharaja Bhimasena 
of South Kosala of the year,.282 (A.D. 601), Patiakella 
(Cuttack district) plates!?3 of Maharaja Sivaraja of the year 
283 (A.D. 602) and Soro plates! of Sambhuyasas of Tosali 
of the year 260 (A.D. 579). — 

Secondly, Gupta coins and sculptures!25, displaying the 
influence of Gupta art. tradition, have been discovered from 
Orissa. 

Thirdly, though actually not in Orissa proper, but in 
South Kosala have been found a few coins!?5 of the kings of 
Sargbhapura which bear unmistakable Gupta influence. 

Fourthly, the most important evidence of the Gupta rule 
in Orissa is furnished by the discovery of the Sumandala 
plates!2? of Maharaja Dharmaraja. The inscription mentions 
that in the Gupta year 250 Maharaja Dharmaraja was ruling 
“in the Khallikot area of the present Ganjam district as a 
subordinate king under Prthivivigraha-bhbattaraka, the ruler 
of the Kalinga-rastra which formed a part of the Gupta 
kingdom (varttamana-Guptardjye). It may thus be inferred 
that in the latter half of the sixth century A.D. Orissa 
acknowledged its allegiance to the Imperial Gupta dynasty and 
constituted a viceroyalty under Dharmaraja.128 


Fifthly, last but not the least in point of importance 1s 
the cvidence of the Pedda-Dugam plates!29? discovered in 
Narasannapeta taluk of Srikakulam district, Andhra. 
This record which is assigned to the first half of the fifth 
century A.D. was issued by Satrudamana who is given the 
epithets Maharaja and Bhattaraka-pada-parigrhitak i.e., favoured 
by his overlord. It is interesting to remember that the feuda- 
tories and subordinate allies of the Gupta emperors are 
sometime known to have adopted the styles Maharaja and 
Paramabhattaraka padanudhyatak or Paramabhattarakapé&da- 
parigrhitah. Judged against this background it seems that 
Satrudamana possibly owed allegiance to a Gupta overlord.!29 
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The evidences, adduced above, would point to the estab- 
lishment Gf the Gupta ,rule in Orissa, although the period of 
its inception cannot precisely be determined. But in all 
probability the fresh Gupta conquest cf Orissa should have 
taken place possibly after the death of Samudragupta but 
prior to the termination of Skandagupta’s rule by c. A.D. 467, 
as the successors of the latter were not powerful enough to 
carry on their conquests -to such a far off land. Among the 
three kings who occupied the Imperial throne at this interval, 
Candragupta 11’s chance of conquering Orissa scems to be 
preferred, because, though in a separate context, he is des- 
cribed in an epigraphic record to have set out on the conquest 
of the world (Krtsna-prthvi-jay=éartha) which, might ‘have 
included Orissa. 

It is not impossible to determine with the help of a few 
available cpigraphic records how long Orissa continued to 
owe allegiance to the Imperial power. Jf the tcestimoiy>of 
the Sumandala plates is to be relied upon, it has to be 
assumed that the Gupta supremacy remained unimpaired in 
the Ganjam region as late as A.D. 569. According to the 
generally accepted theory Gupta power dwindled by about 
A.D. 551, 231 years after it had beed founded in A.D. 319. 
The emergence of the Maukharis and the Later Guptas as 
Imperr&! power before A.D. 554 lends support to this view. 
Thus the continuity’ of the Gupta rule up to A.D. 569 is in, 
contradiction with our known facts of history of the period. 
Recently D. C. Sircar has shown that according to one tradi- 
tion recorded in the Jaina work Triloka-prajriapti by Yati 
Vrsabha, the Gupta rule lasted for a period of 232 years, 
whereas, according to another tradition, mentioned in the 
same work, the Guptas reigned for 255 years. In this context 
D. C. Sircar!3! observes : ‘As the two traditions are found in 
the same work and are not separated by a wide gap,.it is 
permissible to think that the author had in view two altogether 
different traditions on, the same subject. It appears that the 
first one relates to the expulsion of Gupta rule from their home 
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province in Bihartand U.P. and th2 second refers to the final 
overthrow of the Guptas from Bengal and Orissa. If such 
was the case, the first event took place about 551°'A.D. and 
the second about 575 A.D. 


Maharajadhiraja Gopacandra 


The discovery of a copper plate grant?3?, dated in the first 
regnal year of -Gopacandra from the village of Jayarampur 
in Balasor® district has posed a problem for Indologists. The 
record shows that a portion of Balasore district was included 
in the kingdom of Gopacandra, being possibly placed under 
the {charge of an officer named Vijayavarman. The date of 
Gopacandra has not yet been settled beyond dispute, but 
when certain facts are taken into consideration, a date in the 
second quarter of the sixth century A.D. would not be impro- 
bable.for him.!3? Thus while the Gupta rule was recognised 
in the Ganjam area as late as A.D. 569, a part of Northern 
Orissa had already passed into the hands of Gopacandra who 
was in all probability a de jure independent .sovereign. It 
is equally possible that Gopacandra ruled as a de facto inde- 
pendent king under the nominal suzerainty of the Guptas. 
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Kharavela’s expeditions in those areas’. 

88. Cunningham, Banerji, Prinsep and R. L. Mitra agree in 
reading the name of the donor as Sabhiti (i.e., Subhiti). 
Luders and Barua read it as Bhiti. 

89. Some scholars (VUHO, I, pp. 340-5) take most of the 
names, appearing in the cave inscriptions of Udayagiri 


"i 
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and Khandagiri, as oflicinl designations. Mahamada is 
considered the same as Sabbatthaka Mahamatta of ths Pali 
literature and Aahdamaira of ASokan epigraphs. Kamma 
is likewise identified with the ‘Minister of Works, being 
responsible for ‘construction and repair of forts and 
puildings, laying out of gardens, digging out of tanks 
and canals, and excavation of rock-cut caves, etc.’ Cula- 
kamma has been taken to be a junior cadre minister, 
attached to the Ministry of Works. 

90. EHD, I-VI, p. 118. Rao holds that Satakarni II con- 
quered Orissa. 

91. CH/, I, p. 313. 8. V. Krishnarao (A History of the Early 
Dynasties of Andhradesa, p. 384) likewise believes in the 
theory of the Satavahana conquest of Orissa. 

92. E/, XXXII, p. 83. 

93. N. K. Sahu (UUHO, I, pp. 415 ff.) points out that 
Kalinga formed a part of the Satavahana empire 422 
locates the mountains like Krsnagiri, Malaya, Mahendra, 
Svetagiri and Cakora, which are stated in the Nasik 
inscription of Gautami Bala$ri to have been included in 
the empire of Gautamipura Satakarni; in the territory 
of Kalinga. Thus Malaya is identified with Malayagiri 
near Pallahara in Dhenkanal district, Svetagiri’ with 
Se~kurmam in Srikakulam district and Cakora with Cha- 
krakut or Chitrakut in Bastar district. The above iden- 
tifications are far from being conclusive. 

94. E/, XXXII, p. 83. 

95. M. Rama Rao (Dr. S. K. Belvelkar F. Volume, pp. 280 ff.) 
propounds the theory that the empire of Gautamiputra 
included the Eastern Deccan. 

96. JNSI, I, pp. 125-26. 

97. Ancient India, CXX1-II, pp. 205-09. 

98. JNST, XIII, p. 69. 

99, ZHOQ, XIII, p. 303. 

100. JNSZ, XV, p. 187. 

101. EHN/, pp. 40-41. 
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102. JBORS, XVI, pt. 1, p. 40 ; ibid, XIV, p. 420. 

103. OHRJY, II, pp. 100 ff. 

104. SHAZB, p. 196. 

105. ZA (1903), p. 385. 

106. EHNA, p. 101. 

107. AJ, V, pp. 97 ff; JNSZ, XH, pp. 14. 

108. Vol. II, p. 726. 

109. £7, XXIX, pp. 169ff; /JHO, XXXV, pp. 240ff. 

110. /HO, XXXV, pp. 240f. 

Hl. EZ, XXIX, p. 1753. 

112. N. K. Sahu (UUHO, I, p. 428) opines that Maharaja 
Gana was a vassal chief under the Murunda king 
Dharmadamadhara. 

113. /HO, 1, p. 684. 

114. EHN/, p. 185. 

115. ZHO, 1, p. 251. 

A6 Ibid, I, p. 683. 

117. EHN/, p. 183. 

118. CA, p. 92. 

119. K.P. Jayaswal, History of India (150 A.D.-350 A.D.), 
pp. 135-9., 

120. PHA, p. 538. 

121. EHN/, p. 188. 

122. EI, IX, pp. 344 fF. 

123. Ibid, pp. 287 ff. 

124. Ibid, XXIII, pp. 201 ff. 

125. S. N. Rajaguru (HG, p. 193) draws our attention to the 
discovery of ‘some Jaina sculptures of Gupta style of 
the 4th century ‘A.D.’ from Phuibani. 

126. INST, X, pp. 137 ff ; ibid, XVI, p. 216. 

127. EI, XXVIII, pp. 79ff. 

128. N. K. Sahu (UUHO, I, pp. 439 f.) propounds the view 
that the Sumandala inscription does not conclusively 
prove the inclusion of Orissa in the Gupta empire. The 
relevant portion of the record reads as follows :— 

Varttamana Guptarajye var sa-Satadvaye paticasad= uttare 
Kalingarastram = anusasati sri-Prihivi vigraha-bhattarake,. 
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This has been generally taken by scholars to mean that 
‘Sr]-Prthivivigrahabhbattaraka is ruling the Kalingarastra, 
while the year two hundred followed by fifty is in exis- 
tence in the Gupty kingdom’. N..K. Sahu opines that 
the word ‘yarttamana’ should not be taken in the sense 
of ‘existing’ but ‘it actually conveys the sense of pravart- 
tamdana, meaning promulgated’, Sahu again remarks, 
‘It may be pointed out that in the Kanasa Copper-plate 
Inscription of Lokavigraha, belonging to the samc 
Vigraha family, the word pravarttamana is found in place 
of varttamana’ (UUHO, I, p. 440). It is difficult to 
agree with N. K. Sahu for various reasons. First, a 
careful palzographical examination reveals that the 
crucial word of the Sumandala inscription definitely 
reads as varttamana and not pravarttamdana. Even if the 
reading of pravarttamdana be accepted as tenable, the 
meaning of the whole passage would at once becom 
ambiguous unless a now expression like Guptakale is 
supplied in place of the original word Guptardajye, the 
reading of which is beyond any dispute. Further, Sahu’s 
reading of the second word of the date-portion ‘of the 
Kanas plate is extremely hypothetical, because what has 
to be clearly read as Gupta(ka)la, is read by him as 
Guntaréa( ja). 

129. JAHRS, XXI, pp. 159 ff. 

130. J/H, XXXIV, p. 283. 

131. JZH, XXXIV, p. 290. 

132. OHRJ, XI, pp. 206-33 ; S7, pp. 530-31. 

133. HB, p. 54. 
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Appendix 
.LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS 


Kharavela 
Hathigumpha Cave Inscription 
Prinsep, JASB, VI, pp. 1075-91 ; Cunningham, Cil, I, 
pp. 27ff ; ibid, pp. 98-101 ; ibid, pp. 132ff; R. L. Mitra, 
Antiquities of Orissa, 11, pp. 16ff; Bhagwanlal Indraji, 
Actes du Sixieme Congres international des Orientalistes, 
Pt. IMI, Sec. II, pp. 152-77 ; Buhler, Indian Studies, III, 
p. 13; Fleet, JRAS, 1910, 242ff ; ibid, p. 824 ; Luders’ 
List, No. 1345; K. P. Jayaswal, JBORS, l1II, pp. 425ff ; 
ibid, IV, pp. 364ff ; ibid, XIII, pp. 221ff ; ibid, XIV, pp. 
i150ff; Sten Konow, Acta Orientalia, 1, pp. 12ff; F. W. 
Thomas, JRAS, 1922, pp. 83ff; K. P. Jayaswal and 
R. D. Banerji, EI, XX, pp. 72; B. M. Barua, Old 
Brahmi Inscriptions, No. 1; ZIHO, XFV, pp. 261ff; D. 
C. Sircar, SZ, pp. 213-21; N, K. Sahu, UUHO, I, pp. 
397-409. ` 


The Chief Queen of Kharavela 


Manchapuri Cave Inscription 

Bhagwanlal Indraji, Actes du Sixieme Congres Or. a 
Leide, Pt. II, Sec. ii, pp. 152ff ; R. D. Banerji, EZ, XIII, 
p. 159 ; B. M. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, pp. 95ff ; 
THO, XIV, p. 159; Luders’ List, No. 1346; D. C. 
Sircar, SI, pp. 221-22. 


Vakradeva 


. ' Manchapuri Cave Inscription 


Bhagwanlal Indraji, Actes du Sixieme Congres, Or. a 
Leide, III, iii, pp. 152 ; R. D. Banerji, £7, XII, p. 160 ; 
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9-10. 


11. 


12. 


Historical Geography quo 


Barua, OBI, pp. 63; HO, XIV, p. 160 ; Luders’ a 
No: 1347 ; Sircar, ST, p. 222. 


Vadukha 


Manchapuri Cave Inscription 
Luders’ List, No. 1348 ; Barua, OB/, pp. 69-70. 


Miscellaneous Inscriptions 


Vyaghragumpha Cave Inscription 

R. L. Mitra, AO, II, p. 31; Luders’ List, No. 1351 ; 
R. D. Banerji, E/, XIII, pl. II, No. 7; B. M. Barua, 
OB/, pp. 99-100. 

Sarpagumphba Cave Inscription 

B. M. Barva, OB/, pp. 81-82; ‘R. L. Mitra, AO, i Dp. 
30 ; Prinsep, JASB, VI, pl. LVII, Cave No. 1; Luders’ 
List, No. 1349. 

Pavanagumpha Cave Inscription 
Prinsep, JASB, VI, pl. LVII, Cave No. 5; R. L. Mitra, 
AO, 11, p. 30; Luders’ List, No. 1353; B. M. Barua, 
OB, pp. 86-88. 

Jambesvara Cave Inscription 

Prinsep, JASB, VI, pl. LVII, Cave No. 4 ; Luders’ List, 
No. 1352; R. D. Banerji, EZ, XIII, pl. II, No. 8 ; B. M. 
Barua, OBI, pp. 105-06. 

Two Tattvagumpha Cave Inscriptions 

Prinsep, J4ASB, VI, p. 1074 ; Luders’ List, No. 1344 ; 
R. D. Banerji, EZ, XIII, pl. II, No. 10; B. M. Barua, 
OBI, pp. 123-24 ; 129-30. 

Anantagumpha Cave Inscription 

Luders’ List, No. 1343 ; B. M. Barua, OB/, pp. 117-18. 


——— 


Maharaja Gana 
Bhadrak Stone Inscription 
D. C. Sircar, EZ, XXIX, pp. 169ff; K. C. Panigrahi, 
IHO, XXXV, pp. 240fF. 
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Dharmaréja 
13. Sumandala Copper-plate Inscription 
S. N. Rajaguru, Manoraméd, I, i, pp. 17-24 ; JRAS, XIX, 


pp. 117-30; OHRJ, I, pp. 66-69; D. C. Sircar, EI, 
XXVIII, pp. 79 ff; S7, pp. 490-92, 


» 


Satrudamana 
14. Pedda-Dugam fopper-plate Inscription 


V. Bhanumurty, Bharati (Telugu monthly), March 1955, 


pp. 86; JAHRS, XXII, pp. 159ff; D. C. Sircar, EI, 
XXXI, pp. 89-93. 
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Chapter III 
SOME DYNASTIES OF NORTH KALINGA 


The Emergence of the Vigrahas, Sailodbhavas, Manas and Dattas 


While the Guptas bad been maintaining a nominal suze- 
rainty over Northern Kalinga a few dynasties like the Vigrahas 
and the Sailodbhavas started their rule as subordinates under 
their overlordship. Ere long the Manas and the Dattas 
appeared and, when on the decline of the Gupta power, the 
history of Orissa unfolds before us, we find at least four dynas- 
ties, struggling with one another for supremacy. A study of 
this history may begin with the following chart. 


The Vigrahas The Manas The Dattas The Sailodbhavas 
1. Prthivivigraha 1, Sambhuyasas 1. Somadatta 1. Ranabhita 
2. Lokavigraha 2. Bhanudatta | 
2. Sainyabhita Madhava- 


| raja 1 
3. Ayasobhita 
| 
4. Sainyabhita Madhavavar- 
al man (raja)! 
5. Madhyamaraja I 
| 


6 Dharmaraja 


| 
I | 
7. Madhyamaraja II X (son) 


| 
8. Eo 9. Allaparaja 
10. Madhyamaraja II1 
(son of yuvaraja’ 
Taillapanibha) 
The following facts are worth noting in this connection : 
(i) Lokavigraha, the only known date of whose reign is 
A.D. 599, ruled contemporaneously with the Mana 
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king Sambhuya$sas, whose Known dates are A.D. 579 
and 602! ; 

(ii) Somadatta was either a younger contemporary of 
SambhuyaSsas or came to power in Tosali shortly after 
him ; and, 

(iii) both Somadatta and his successor Bhinudatta were 
contemporaries of the Sailodbhava Sainyabhita 
Madhavavarman (-raja) Il. 

\ 


The Mana Chronology 


The arrangement of the kings of some of the above dynas- 
ties in their genealogical and chronological order is difficult 
but not impossible. The case of the Manas may be considered 
first. The Manas are credited with the issue of two records 
which are dated in the years 260 and 283 of an unspecified 
reckening. N. G. Majumdar? is inclined to refer these dates 
to.. the Kalacuri era of A.D. 248 on the ground that palzeogra- 
phically the records, containing these dates, are not referable 
to a date later than the middle of the sixth century A.D. 
S. N. Rajaguru? thinks of a Mana era, which, according to 
him, commenced from A.D. 240. R. D. Banerji¢, while editing 
the Patiakella plate’, refers the date to the Gupta era. D.C. 
SircarS, likewise, agrees with R. D. Banerji in assigning these 
years to the Gupta era and shows the untenability of other 
suggestions in the following words : ‘To suggest the existence 
of a new era on the basis of a single inscription when it is 
possible to refer the date of that record to a known era pre- 
valent about the same ,age in the neighbouring areas is 
absolutely unwarranted and uncalled for. Since numerous 
inscriptions of the fifth and sixth centuries, discovered in the 
northern and eastern parts of Bengal, were found to bear 
dates in the Gupta era and at least one document coming 
from Ganjam in Orissa is known to be dated in the year 300 
of the Guptabda, Banerji’s suggestion regarding the use of 
the same era in the Patiakella inscription coming from the 
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Cuttack district was the most natural and probable. The 
supporters of the theory referring the date of the Patiakella 
plate to the Traikitaka-Kalachuri-Chedi era again had little 
idea about the spread of the Indian eras. The said era is 
known to have originated in the Konkan-Maharashtra region 
in Western India and to have been carried by the Kalachuris 
of those parts ultimately to the Jabbalpur area of Central 
India at a later date. There is absolutely no evidence to 
prove that the era migrated to any other part of India in any 
period of history.’ The arguments are cogent and hence we 
are inclined to accept them here. 


The Genealogy and Clironology of the Sailodbhavas 


But far more difficult is the question of the genealogy and 
chronology of the Sailodbhava kings. The Ganjam plates? 
of Madhavaraja of the Gupta year 300 (Gauptabde varsa-sata- 
traye), i.e., A.D. 619 which form the earliest epigraphic record 
of the Sailodbhava Kings of Orissa yet discovered, miention 
three rulers of the family, viz., Madbhavaraja(I), his son 
AyaSobhita® and the latter’s son Madhavaraja(I1). The 
legend, as contained at the bottom of the'seal, attached to 
the plates, reveals that king Madhavaraja(II) bore the surname 
Sainyabhita. A similar account relating to the dynastic 
genealogy is noticeable in the undated Khurda plates? of the 
same Madhavaraja(II). The solitary point of disagreement, 
as ‘betrayed by the latter record, lies in the fact that it refers 
to the grandfather of Madbhavaraja(II) by the surname Sainya- 
bhita. The seal of the plates likewise bears the legend ¢ri- 
Sainyabhitasya. We may, therefore, derive from the combined 
study of the Ganjam and Khurda plates the following genea- 
logical table of the Sailodbhava kings : 

1. Sainyabhita Madhavaraja 1 
2. AyaSsobhita 
3. Geieg ORT Madhavaraja II 7 
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_ A more detailed account of the dynastic genealogy is to be 
met with in the Buguda!%, Purushottamapurl!, Puri!? and 
Cuttack (Orissa) Museum! plates of king Midhavavarman. 
These four inscriptions are unanimous in recounting the 
following genealogy of tke family : 


1. Sailodbhava 
(in his family) 
| 
2. Ranabhita 
| 
3. Sainyabhita 
(in his family) 
| 
4. AyaSobhita 
| 
Sainyabhita Miidhavavarman 
(also khown by the biruda Srinivasa) 

The question now crops up, how are we to find out the. 
actual relationship as existing between the two groups “of 
kings ? It is interesting to note that the names of kings Nos. 
3, 4 and 5 of List No. II are identical with those of List No. 
l. The only discrepancy is that while in List No. I we Lave 
Madhavaraja, in List No. IT we find Madhavavarman!* instead. 
R. C. Majumdar!® has raised two-fold objections against the 
identification of these two sets of rulers : 

First, the Ganjam and Khurda plates regard AyaSobhita 
as the son and immediate successor of Sainyabhita, whereas, 
in the Buguda!¢ and other plates AyaSobhita is described 
as only a descendant of Sainyabhita. It is very doubtful 
whether a son of a king would be referred to in an official 
record as born in his family. 

Secondly, the characters of the Buguda and other plates are 
definitely later than those of the Ganjam and Khurda plates. 
In order to justify his contention Majumdar refers to the views 
of Kielhorn and Basak who have assigned the Buguda and Puri 
plates of Madhavavarman to the ninth or tenth century. 


4 
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Consequently, Majumdar was fed to believe that the kings of 
List No. I are not identical with their namesakes of List No. 
H, but are separated from each other in point of chronology 
by a margin of more than two centuries. R. G. Basak, how- 
ever, suggested that the BuguGa and Puri plates were issued 
by the grandson of the issver of the Ganjam and Khurda 
plates, thus implying that the characters of the so-called two 
groups of the Sailodbhava copper plate grants could not have 


been separated by a long interval of time. 

It is true that the characters of the Buguda and Puri plates 
are somewhat different in form from those in the Ganjam and 
Khburda grants. Letters like ya, ma and la as occurring in 
the Buguda plates have a decidedly later look. But in spite 
of such marked paizographical differences some Indologists 
seem lukewarm to regard it as assignable to such a Jate “period 


as ardently advocated by Kielhorn and Majumdar. N. G. 
Majumdar!” sought to explain the enigma presented-by the 
Buguda plates on the assumption that the present Buguda 
piates are not the original record, but were copied at & subse- 
quent period in the then current script from the original one 
which was incised during the reign of Madbavavarman. R. D. 
Banerji attributed the incongruity in the palzography of the 
records of Madhavavarman to the simultaneous existence of 
two typos of alphabet in Orissa in the 7th-8th centuries A.D. 
By the time when these surmises were hazarded, the implication 
of the Cuttack (Orissa) Museum plates of Madhavavarman 
was not fully revealed, while the Banpur plates! of Dharma- 
raja were yet to be brought to light, But the discovery of 
these two copper plate grants has set at rest the genealogical 
scheme of the Sailodbhava rulers, as adopted by Majumdar 
and belied the surmises uttered from time to time on the 
subject. The introductory portion of the Cuttack (Orissa) 
Museum plates is a replica of that of the second group of ins- 
criptions (Buguda plates, etc.) but the alphabet employed in 
them resembles those in the Ganjam and Khurda plates. 
There is, therefore, no serious obstacle in taking these inscrip- 
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tions to be contemporaneous and recognising Madhavaraja 
of the Ganjam and Khurda plates and Madhavavgrman of 
the Buguda, Purushottamapur, Puri and Orissa Museum plates 
as one and the same person. It js thus evident that by the 
time of Madhavavarman (also’ called Madhavaraja) there was 
the simultaneous existence of the normal East Indian alphabet 
and a modified form of the Northern alphabet in parts of 


Orissa. ‘It is now impossible, as D. C. Sircar!? observes, 
“{o speak of the characters of one group of Sailodbhava plates 


as earlier than that of another group.’ This is further confirm- 
ed by the Banpur plates of Dharmarija, the grandson of 
Sainyabhjta Madhavavarman. As Sircar?° writes: ‘Although 
the other charters of Dharmarija are written in characters 
which are the same as those found in the Buguda and Puri 
plates of the second group of charters, issued by Sainyabhita 
Madhavavarman II Srinivasa, the Banpur plates and Nivina 
grant exhibit an alphabet which is the same as that employed 
in the Ganjam, Khurda and Cuttack (Orissa) Museum plates’. 

The only difficulty which still stands in the way of our 
accepting the identification of Madhavariaja and Madhava- 
varmau as an established fact is the disagreement in the state- 
ment regarding ‘his father Ayasobhita’s relationship with 
Sainyabhita. If Madhavaraja’s father Ayasobhita is to be 
regarded as identical with his namesake in the Buguda, Puru- 
shottamapur plates, etc., how is it that he is represented in the 
second set of records as a descendant and not as a son of 
Sainyabhita ? The solution of this problem is also not far 
to seek. From the vast mass of Indian literature and epigrapby 
several instances may be cited where a son is represented as 
a descendant of his father. The Réjatararigini2! speaks of the 
sou as the descendant of his father while in the Naisadhiya??, 
Nala, the son of, Virasena has been described as Virasena- 
kula-dipa and a similar example may be noticed in the Mala- 
valli inscription? of the Kadamba king MayuraSarman. 
Rayarideva Trailokyasimha, the king of Kamaripa, in tbe 
early medieval period is described in the Assam plates of 
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Vallabhadeva?* as a descendant of his father Bhaskara (Bhaska- 
ravamSsa-réjatilaka). 

In the light of the above discussion we can draw the genea- 
logical table of the Sailodbhava kings from Ranabhita, the 
first historical member of the family down to Sainyablhita 


Madhavavarman, the issuer of the Ganjam, Buguda and other 
plates, as follows : 


Sailodbhava (mythical founder of the family) 


1. Ranabhita 


| 
Sainyabhita Madhavaraja I 
:| 
3. AyasSobhita 
| 


4. Sainyabhita Midhavavarman (-rfja) II 


to 


The Banpur and Parikud?3 plates of Madhyamarija reveal 
the same genealogy, as found in the Buguda, Purushottamapur 
plates, etc., excepting that they add a new name to the list. 
The new king who finds mention in these two plates is Ayaso- 
bhita Madhyamarija who is said to have been the son and 
immediate successor of king No. 4.26 All these kings up to 
Madhyaniaraja are mentioned in their respective genealogical 
order ia the Nivina??, Chandeswar?8, Ranpur?? Banpur?’, 
Puri?! and Kondedda®?? plates of Dharmaraja, which, however, 
add the name of their issuer-king Dharmaraja as the son 
and successor of Madhyamaraja. The position of these two 


new rulers in the genealogical table of their family would be 
as follows : 


5. Madhyamaraja, the son of Sainyabhita 


| Madbhbavavarman II 
6. Dharmaraja 


The Tekkali plates?! of Madhyamaraja (III) furnish us with 
the names of a few more kings who are said to have been 
ruling in succession from the time of Madhyamaraja (1). The 
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kings mentioned therein may be shown in the following tabular 
form : ନ 
1. Madhyamarija l 
! 
2. Dhbharmarija Manabhita 
| 
| | 
3. Madbhyamardija II X (son) 
| | 
4. Ranaksobha 5. Allaparaja 
6. Madhyamaraja II 
(son of yuvaréja 
Taillapanibba) 


This chart is, of course, somewhat different from that 
reconstructed by H. P. Sastri as follows : 


1. Madhyamaraja I 
| 

2. Dharmaraja (Manpnabhita) 
| 

3. Madhyamaraja II 
| 

| | 
4. Ranaksobha 5. Petavyalloparaja® 
6. Madhyamaraja 111 


A careful of line 19 of the Tekkali plates shows the reading 
paitrvyo = llapardja instead of Petavya=1llaparaja as suggested 
by Sastri. Thus the name may be read as Allaparaja who was 
the uncle’s son of Ranaksgobha and not a son of Madhyama- 
raja IH. 

Madhyamaraja I, with whom the genealogy of the Sailod- 
bhava rulers begins in the Tekkali plates, .is in all probability 
the same as his namesake who is known to have issued the 
Banpur and Parikud plates. ‘For the opening lines of the 
Tekkali plates, ‘as Majumdar?3 points out, ‘are identical with 
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the last three lines of verse 13 of the Parikud plates, which 
contain the eulogy of Madhyamaraja.’” If the above supposi- 
tion be accepted, the following will be the genealogical arrange. 
ment of the Sailodbhava kings according to our theory : 


Sailodbhava (mythical founder of the family) 


1. Ranabbhita 


| 
2. Sainyabhiia Madhavaraja I 


Ayasoohita 


| 


4. Sainyabhita Madhavavarman (-raja) II 


Uo 


53, Madhyamaraja 1 
| 
6. Dharmaraja ନ 
| 
| | 
7. Madhyamaraja 11 X (son) 
| | - 
8. Ranaksobha 9. Allaparaja 
10. Madhyamaraja III (son 
ନ of yuvaraja Taillapanibba) 


The Gupta year 300, i.c., A.D. 619,which is the date of 
the Ganjam plates of Sainyabhita Madhavavarman (-raja) Ii 
is the sheet-anchor of the chronology of the Sailodbhava rulers 
of Orissa. Besides the Ganjam plates, the other records of 
this Sailodbhava king are the Khurda, Buguda, Purushottama- 
pur, Puri and Cuttack (Orissa) Museum plates. Since the 
last four records contain no reference to any overlord; scholars 
are almost unanimous in their contention that they are 
chronologically later than the Ganjam plates which were issued 
while Madhavavarman (-raja) If was still a feudatory under 
Sasanka of Bengal. Of these records, the Khurda and Buguda 
plates are undated, The date of the Puri plates has been read 
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vg Sahvat 2043 (=23) which is regarded as the regnal year. 
But if the statement of R. G. Basak? that the first numeral 
symbol represents 10 bc accepted, the said plates are then to 
be supposed to have. been issued in the regnal year 13. The 
Cuttack Museum plates contain a date which is generally read 
as 50. N. G. Maejumdar®”? is inclined to rcfer this date to the 
Harsa era of A.D. 606 which would make the date equivalent 
to A.D. 656. But on the analogy of the Puri plates which are 
dated in his regnal year, the use of the Harsa era in this record, 
is quite unlikely, and it is highly probable that the year 50, as 
used in this record, may be regarded as the regnal year. Thus 
the rule of Madhavavarman (-raja} If lasted at least for 50 


years and his reign may be tentatively assigned to the period 
A.D. 610-A.D. 66238. 


Madhyamaraja I, the son and successor of Madhavavarman 
(-raja) II is known to have issued the Parikud plates which are 
dated in his 26th regnal year. There also occurs in line 59 
of the record a date about the interpretation of which there 
is some uncertainty. R. D. Banerji? reads the date as Samvat 
88 and refers it to the Harsa era.. D. C. Sircar49 remarks that 
‘the unsatisfactory state of preservation of the latter part of 
the document has been responsible for wrong readings of the 
date in figures in the last line of tke inscription’. The Jearned 
scholar is of opinion that the regnal year of the king, as men- 
tioned in line 45, is simply repeated in numerical $ymbols in 
its last line. Venkayya! also endorses this view. If we are 
to rely on this suggestion it may be contended that Madhyama- 
raja ruled at least up to his 28th regnal year and his reign may 
be tentatively placed in the period A.D. 662-A.D. 690%. 

Dharmarija who succeeded Madhyamaraja I is known to 
have issued the Nivina, Chandeswar, Ranpur, Banpur, Puri 
and Kondedda plates. S. N. Rajaguru’, while editing the 
Puri plates, read the date as Samvat 512 of the Saka era. But 
this theory which would assign Dharmaraja to A.D. 590 seems 
to be untenable for the reason that Dharmaraja’s grandfather, 
viz., Madhavavarman (-raja) 11 is definitely known to have 
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been ruling in A.D. 619, and that before Dharmaraja himseJf, 
his father Madhyamaraja I also ruled for a period of at least 
26 years. In fact, the use of the Saka era was unknown in 
Orissa before the advent of the Imperial Gangas on the scene 
in the tenth century A.D. What appears to be more likely is 
that ihe record contains a year of the king’s regnal reckoning. 
The Nivina grant of this king was issued in his ninth regnal 
year, whereas, the date of the Kondedda grant is probably 
the regnal year 30.34 The date of the last record is often read 
as the Gupta year 312. The view cannot be maintained be- 
cause the symbol is a clear sign for 30, and further, it is hardly 
possible to piace his reign only tweive years after the date 
of the Ganjam plates of the Gupta year 309 of his illustrious 
grandfather. Thus in all probability Dharmaraja reigned at 
least up to his 30th regnal year and his reign may be assigned 
to the period A.D. 690-A.D. 725.15 


Pa 


The Identification of Tivaradeva 


The mention of Tivara as an adversary of Dharmaraja in 
some Sailodbhava inscriptions, has caused “some confusion. 
‘S. N. Rajaguru“S has identified this Tivara with Mahasiva 
Tivaradeva, the famous PanduvamS$i king of Daksina Kosala 
and as Ae assigns Dharmaraja to tie period A.D. 620—A.D. 
650, hs suggests the same epoch for the Panduvamsi king. It 
is here worth noticing that the date ‘of Mabhasiva Tivaradeva 
is a subject of controversy among scholars ; Hiralal4” assigns 
him to the seventh century A.D., D. R. Bhandarkar#8, R. D. 
Banerji#?, Kielhorn® and FleetS!, to ihe eighth century A.D. 
S. C. Behera?? has also tentatively placed Tivara in the last 
quarter of the seventh century A.D. Such a late date for 
Tivaradeva, as suggested above, appears to be highly improba- 
bie. The evidences’, cited below, would establish, in no 
unceriain manner, that Tivaradeva flourished at a much earlier 
period (1.e., the sixth century A.D.) : 

1. All the charters of Tivaradeva, viz., the Rajim and 
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Raloda plates are incised in box-headed characters, resembling 
those of the Vakataka and Sarabhapura rulers. The Vaka- 
takas were ruling contemporaneously with the Imperial Gupta 
kings and hence their records must be referred to the fourth 
.and fifth centuries A.D. The plates of Tivaradeva which are 
incised in similar characters may not be placed at a much later 
date than the time of the Vakataka records, 

2. The Sirpur stone inscription of the reign of MahasSiva- 
gupta Balirjuna states that Balarjuna’s mother Vasata was 
the daughter of Siryavarman, born in the Varman family of 
Magadha. This Suryavarman appears to be the same as the 
Maukhari prince Siryavarman, the son of ‘Jsanavarman. 
‘Candragupta, the grandfather of Mahasivagupta Balarjuna, 
was thus a contemporary of Suryavarman and flourished 
probably from A.D. 565 to 575 and his elder brother Tivara- 
deva from A.D. 550 to 565.’ 

3. The Visnukundin king Maharaja Madhbavavarman 1 
is described in his plates to have inflicted a defeat upon Tivara- 
deva.°+ It is thus evident that Madhavavarman I and Tivara- 
deva were contemporaries. According to V. V, Mirashi®, 
Madhbavavarman, I reigned from A.D. 5295 to 568, ‘and accord- 
ing to D. C. Sircar®, from A.D. 535 to 585. In any case, 
this also places Tivaradeva towards the middle of the sixth 
century A.D. * 

It is thus clear that MahAasiva Tivaradeva, who flourished 
in the sixth century A.D., canuvot be regarded as one and 
the same as Tivara, mentioned in the Sailodbhava records as 
a contemporary of king Dharmaraja, who, according to the 
¢hronological scheme, adopted here, ruled from A.D. 690 to 
A.D. 725, for there is an interval of more than a century, 
separating one from the other. Tivara of the Sailodbhava 
records might have been a remote descendant of the famous 
Mahasiva Tivaradeva and this is not at all unlikely as ‘we 
know of several instances of such repetition of names in the 
dynasty of Somavain$i kings of Kosala and Orissa to which 
Tivaradeva belonged.’ 
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As it has already been shown, the rule of Sainyabjita 
Madhavavarman (-raja) }I1 commenced in c. A.D. 610. This 
king was fourth in descent from his ancestor Ranabhiia. Now, 
if we allot iwenty years of reign {to each of the kings, who 
‘preceded him, we arrive at c. A.D. 550 as the date of the 
foundation of the Sailodbhava power in Southern Orissa. But 
from this date onwards at least up to the date of the Ganjam 
plates the Sailodbhavas had been ruling as feudatories, paying 
their allegiance to a paramount power. We have also seen 
that Dharmaraja, the last great king of the dynasty, ruled at 
least up to c. A.D. 725. Although a few kings ruled after him, 
as is attested to by the Tekkali plates of Madhyamaraja 11], 
the political status of these later rulers is not exactly known 
and there are reasons to believe that the power collapsed 
before the onslaughts of king it jja in the latter half 
of the eighth century. 


King Prthivivigraha 
Of the above four dynasties, the Vigrahas and the Sailod- 
bhavas were the earliest to appear on the political stage and 
they were at first feudatories under the Imperial Guptas. 
Prthivivigraha, the earliest member of the Vigraha family, is 
described i in the Sumandala copper-plate grant as governing the 
Kalinga-rastra (Kalinga-rastram=anusasati S$ri-Prthivivigraha-- 
bhattaraka) as a viceroy under the Guptas in the year 250 
(varttamdana-Gupta-rajye vyarsa-sSatadvaye pancasad= uttare), 
which corresponds to A.D. 569. In spite of his subordinate 
position he was a powerful ruler and was in charge of a very 
large area which possibly extended from the borders of Midna- 
pur district up to those of Ganjam, and further he,had under 
him a few vassal chiefs, including Maharaja Dharmaraja, who 
ruled around modern Khallikot. The epigraph supplies us 
with the following information about Dharmaraja : 
i) he was a descendant of Maharaja Ubhaya’? (maharéj= 
Obhay = énvayo) ; 
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ii) he was born of the queen Bappadevi (Bappaderyam= 
utpanna-tanuh) ; and 


iii) he was a devotee of the god Sahasra-ra§min (Sahasra- 
rasmi-pada-bhakto), i.e. the Sun-god. 


As suggested by D. C. Sircar38, both the capital and king- 
dom of Dharmaraja were called Padmakholi. The city? 
is believed to be represented by Padmakhocl in the neighbour- 
hood of Narayankhol in the old Khallikot State. Jt is, 
however, not known whether Prthivivigraha served under the 
Guptas throughout his life or established himself as an inde- 
pendent ruler at a later stage. 


King Ranabhita 


At about the same time king Ranabhita of the Sailodbhava 
family came into prominence in some parts of Ganjam district. 
Since this region formed a part of the Gupta dominion and 
constituted a viceroyalty under Prthivivigraha it is natural to 
conclude that the Sailodbhavas served both under the Guptas 
and the Vigrabas. The status and position of Ranabhita were 
in all likelihood similar to those of Dharmaraja. 


King Lokavigraha 

The Vigrahas threw off their nominal allegiance to the 
Guptas during the reign of Lokavigraha, who was one of the 
Successors of Prthivivigraba.°! His Kanas plates®?, dated in 
the Gupta year 280, describe him as, a Parama-devat= édhidai- 
vata and as ruling over the entire Tosali country, which in- 
cluded eighteen forest kingdoms (Tosalyam$ = astadas = atavi- 
rajyam). Lokavigraha’s claim to the suzerainty over both 
Uttara and Daksina Tosali is contradicted by the evidence of 
the Soro plates63 which testify to the rule of the Mana king 
Sambhuyasas in Uttara Tosali in the Gupta year 260, i.e., A.D. 
579. If the evidence of the Soro plates is to be relied upon, 
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the Vigrahas may be supposed to have been ousted by the, 
Manas from North Tosali at least two decades earlier thn 
the date of the Kanas plates. If, on the other hand, the 
evidence of both the records is to be believed, it has to be 
admitted that although he lost his hold¢ over Uttara Tosali 
by A.D. 579, Lokavigraba succeeded in the long run in 
reconquering his fecmer kingdom. There remains, however, 
little room for doubt that he wielded his authority over South 
Tosali as late as A.D. 599 for in that year some of his officers 
granted the village of Urdhvasrnga, situated in Utida or 
Mutida-yisaya in Dak sina Tosali in favour of some Brihmana 
students. 


Maharaja Sambhuyasas 


Reference has already been made to Maharaja Sambhu- 
yaSas®t, the Mana king, who was in possession of Uttara 
Tosali by A.D. 579, as shown by his Soro plates where Je is 
represented as granting from the royal camp at Tampara- 
vadama eight timpiras (a unit of land measurement) of Jand 
in a village called Ghantakarnaksetra, adjoining Sarepha in 
Uttara Tosali. We do not know for certain whether his hold 
over this part of Orissa continued for long or proved to be of 
short duration. But by the beginning of the seventh century 
A.D. he Prought about the downfall of the Vigraha power 
in South-Tosali. This is proved by the Patiakella inscription 
which records the grant of land in the Vorttanoka-visaya in 
Daksina Tosali by his feudatory AMahéardja Sivaraja in A.D. 
602, He evidently conquered South Tosali during the reign 
of the Sailodbhava Ayasobhita who must have transferred his 
allegiance from the Vigrahas to the Mana conqueror. S.C. 
Behera (PIHC, Jabalpur, 1970, I, pp. pp. 63ff) has identified 
AyaSobhita I with Charamparaja of the Khandipada Nuapalli 
plates, but this is doubtful. 


Sainyabhita Madhavdaraja II 
The history of the Manas after A.D. 602 is shrouded in 
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obscurity. Three inscriptions of the reign of Sasanka (two 
of which come from Midnapur and the third ,hails from 
Ganjam) prove beyond doubt that the Bengal king conquered 
the entire coastal region of Orissa before A.D. 619. The newly 
conquered territory was possibly divided into two parts—the 
northern part was placed under the rule of the viceregal family 
of the Dattas, while Sainyabhita Madhavavarman (-raja) II, 
the fourth king of the Sailodbhava family, was entrusted with 
the administration of the southern half. 

One such officer appointed by Sasanka to be entrusted 
with the administration of the northern division was Soma- 
datta, who is known to us from his Midnapur6S and Soro®? 
copper-plate grants. The first record describes him as a 
Samanta Maliaraja and states that he was governing the Danda- 
bhukti-mandala together with the desa of Utkala at a time 
when the illustrious Sasanka was ruling the earth, whose girdle 
was formed by the four oceans (sri-Sasarnko mahim pati catur- 
Jjaladhi—mekhalam): There is some doubt as regards the date 
of the plate. R. C. Majumdar provisionally reads it as 309 
or 19, and he opines that in the former case the date has to 
be identified with the Gupta era and regarded as equivalent 
to A.D, 628-29. He further remarks that if the date be read 
as 19 it has to be referred to the regnal year of Sasanka. 
R. C. Majumdar himself prefers the second reading while 
another scholar has accepted the first alternative. His Soro 
plates, which were evidently issued later, do not mention the 
name of Sasanka but refer to him as a Perama-daivatadhidai- 
vata. Somadatta seems to have been succeeded in his office 
by Bhinudatta, the proximity of time between the two being 
suggested by the fact that the village of Vahirvataka in the 
Soro area, which was donated by Somadatta in his 15th regna! 
year to the Brahmanas named Dhruvamitrasvamin and 
Arungamitrasvamin, was regranted by Bhanudatta in his 5th 
regnal year in favour of the said two Brahmanas, as well as 
of two others of the same family apparently on the latters’ 
representation. ‘He is described as Paramadaivata $ri-parama- 
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bhattaraka-pad=anudhyata in ‘his records which are dated in 
his fifth regnal year. It was at the time of Bbanudatta that 
Hiuen Tsang visited Orissa (about A.D. 638). Speaking about 
the Odra country, which corresponded to the Datta principa- 
lity, the Chinese pilgrim says : 

‘This country is 7000 /i or so in circuit ; the capital city 
‘is about 20 /i round. The soil is rich and fertile, and it 
produces abundance of grain, and every kind of fruit is grown 
more than in other countries. It would be difficult to name 
the strange shrubs and the famed flowers that grow here. The 
climate is hot ; the people are uncivilised, tall of stature, and 
of a yellowish black complexion. Their words and language 
(pronunciation) differ from those of Central India. They 
love learning and apply themselves to it without intermission. 
Most of them believe in the lawcof Buddha. There are some 
hundred samgharamas, with 10,000 priests. They all study 
the Great Yehicle. There are fifty Deva temples in which 
sectaries of all sorts make their abodes. The stiipas, to the 
number of ten or So, point out spots where Buddha preached. 


They were all founded by ASoka-raja.’68 
Hiuen Tsang’s narrative implies that the contemporary 


king of the Odra country, who has to be identified with Bhanu- 
datta, was an independent one. This is quite natural, for 
Sasanka was dead by A.D. 638 and his successors, if any, were 
not destined to maintain their hold over the powerful feuda- 
tories. BhAinudatta, kowever, could not reign in peace for 
long, for not long afterwards he had to bear the brunt of 
Harsavardhana’s aggression when the latter led an expedition 
as far as Kongoda about A.D. 643. The subsequent history 
of the Dattas cannot be rescued from the veil of oblivion. 


Mention has already been made of the Ganjam plates of 
Madhavaraja of the year 300 in which Sasinka is extolled as 
the Maharajadhirdja ruling over the earth (catur= udadhi-salila- 
vici-mekhala-nilimayam sa-dyipa-giri-pattana-batyam vasun- 
dharatt ...... Maharajadhiraja-$ri-Sasankaraje $sasati). The ins- 
cription then makes it abundantly clear that at least till A.D. 
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619 the Sailodbhava king acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Sasanka. The Sailodbhavas, however, did not continue to 
swear allegiance to the Gauda king for long after A.D. 619. 
The Puri plates offer us a clue to determine the time when 
they became independent. Verse 10 of this inscription tells 
us that Madhavavarman performed the Asvamedha and other 
sacrifices which had fallen into abeyance owing’ to the negli- 
gence of impious kings of the Keli age (kaleyair= bhita-dharit- 
tri-patibhir = upacit= aneka-pap-avatdrair=nita yesam kath=dapi 
pralayam= abhimata kirtti-palair=ajasram yajnais = tair = Asva- 
medlis-prabhrtibhir= amara lambhita). Since only an indepen- 
dent ruler was enjoined to celebrate these sacrifices it may 
be presumed that Madhavavarman set himself up as an inde- 
pendent king in Kongoda-mandala sometime before A.D. 623, 
when the Puri plates were probably issued. It has been shown 
by some scholars? that Harsa and Bhiskaravarman reduced 
Sasanka to submission sometime between A.D. 619 and 624. 
Sasanka’s reverses naturally led his Sailodbhava feudatory to 
assert his independence. It was evidently during the period 
of his independent rule that he issued, besides the Puri plates, 
the Khurda, Buguda, Purushottamapur and Cuttack (Orissa) 
Museum plates, none of which contains any reference to an 
overlord. 


Madhavavarman seems to have attained succes§ against 
some of his eneinies as would appear from his epigraphic 
records. The Puri plates state that he reduced the ‘sovereign 
influence of his enemies over his own statal circle (mandala) 
of kings’ (sak sipta-mandala-rucas= ca gatah pranasam=daSu 
duvigo graha-gand iva yasya diptyda). The undated Khurda grant 
alludes to his sovereignty over entire Kalinga (sakala-Kaling = 
adhipati). R. C. Majumdar? points out that bis claim to such 
a paramount position may not be a mere verbose but is proba- 
bly based on his success against the Eastern Gangas, who were 
ruling over Kalinga as his southern neighbours. It is worth 
noting that his other inscriptions, which were possibly issued 
later than the Khurda plates, do not contain any reference to 
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Kalinga and this is evidently a pointer to the fact that his suc- 
cess in the south was ephimeral. s 


Hiuen Tsang’s Visit to the Sailodbhava Kingdom 


The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited the Sailodbhava 
kingdom during the reign of Madhavavarman JI. Speaking 
of the country of Kung-yu-t’o he says, ‘...... within the limits 
of this country there are several tens of small towns which 
border on the mountains and are built contiguous to the sea. 
The cities themselves are strong and high ; the soldiers are 
brave and daring ; they rule by force the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, so that no one can resist them. This country, border- 
ing on the sea, abounds in many rare and valuable articles. 
They use cowrie shclls and pearls in commercial transactions. 
The great greenish blue elephant comes from this country. 
They harness it to their conveyances and make very long 
Journeys.’7! 


Harsavardhana’s Invasion of Korigoda 


It was about A.D. 642 that king Harsavardhana of the 
Pusyabhiti dynasty invaded Kongoda. Watters seems to be 
wrong when he remarks that the country was invaded and 
made a part of his dominions by Harsa in A.D. 638 or 639, for 
it may be noted that Hiuen Tsang’s description of Kongoda 
as keeping the neighbouring provinces under subjugation is 
hardly in agreement with this view. We learn from the itine- 
rary of Hiuen Tsang that while the pilgrim was staying at 
Nalanda at the end of A.D. 642 and the beginning of A.D. 
643 he heard the news of Harsa’s return from his invasion 
of Kongoda. This would place beyond doubt Harsa’s invasion 
shortly before the beginning of A.D. 643. He does not seem 
to have annexed this territory to his empire, but reinstated 
the defeated king Madhavavarman II in his own kingdom 
with nominal acknowledgement of his overlordship. With 
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the death of Harsa inc. A.D. 647 the Sailodbhava king once 
again became completely independent and passed the rest of 
his life in peace and tranquility till his death in c. A.D. 662. 


Wio was Lokanatha ? 


N. G. Majumdar?? suggests that Maidbavavarman iI 
acknowledged the authority of a paramount ruier named Loka- 
natha in the latter part of his reign. S. N. Rajaguru is of 
opinion that the aggressive designs of the Fastern Gangas 
forced him to make friendship with some kings of Eastern 
India, including; Lokanatha. Both the theories are based on 
a stanza at the end of the Cuttack (Orissa) Museum plates, 
which is generally read as follows : 

Jayati jayanta-pratimah prasabha-samékrsta-ripu-ntpasrikah | 
sridhara—[po pau]rah ksitipo varadikrta-lokanatha-sakhah {| 

It is difficult to agree with the above reading and inter- 
pretation of the passage. What has been read as $ridhara- 
porah and corrected to sridharapaura may be read as $ri-Vara- 
imorah or sri-Varana(na})rah.?3 In this connection D. C. Sircar”* 
observes, ‘The verse seems-to refer to a ruler named Varamora 
or Varanara, who is described as varadikrta-lokanétha-sakhah. 
It appears that /okanatha mentioned in the passage .. .. is no 
other than the Sailodbhava king himself and Varamora or 
Varanara was his feudatory who was the real donor of the 
grant. The word varadiktta means ‘(thc king) who was made 
the giver of boons (by Varamora or Varanara)’ and refers to 
the favour shown by the king to the feudatory by agrceing to 
the creation of the rent-free holding accorded in the inscrip- 
tion, no doubt at the feudatory’s request.’?3 


King Madhyamaréja 


Of the achievements of the next king, Madhyamaraja I, 
the son and successor of Madhavavarman II no specific details 
are recorded. The Parikud plates state that he was an ardent 
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devotee of Siva (parama-méhesyaro) and performed the Péaja- 
peya and .Asvamedha sacrifices (maha-makha-Véjapey= Afva- 
medhavabhrthisnana). This shows that like his illustrious 
father he claimed the rank of an independent ruler of some 
eminence. The same plates record the grant of land in 
Katakabhukti-visaya. This may indicate that bis authority 
extended in the north as far as the river Mahanadi. 


King Dharmaréaja 

Dharmar?ja, who succeeded Madhyamaraja I on the 
Sailodbhava throne, bore the secondary name of MAinabhita 
and was pre-eminently a scholar (sakala-séstra-vifega-vedi). 
His crowning act of glory was his victory over Madhava who 
was probably his yourger brother. Madhava bore the evil 
design of usurping the tbrone (krta-visgama-matir), but sustained 
a setback in the battle of Phasika (a-péstum= krta. . . .Phési- 
kayam). Thereafter he sought the help of king Tivara (yuddha- 
ksobhena bhagno nrpati-varam=asat samSsritas= Tivar-akhyam), 
but was repulsed along with his ally in a battle fought in 
the foothills of the Vindhyas (pasrit=ten=é@pi sarddhatit 
punar=api vijita Vindhya-padesw}). SS. C. Behera? suggests 
that it ‘was probably after this significant triumph over the 
mighty Tivararaja that Dharmaraja claimed the proud titles 
of Maharajadhiraja and Paramabhattaraka in his Nivina plates’ 
but of this we do not have any definite evidence. As shown 
earlier, this Tivara was a successor of the famous Panduvamé$i 
king Mahasiva Tivara. Dharmaraja was a devout worshipper 
of god Siva, yet following the principle of religious toleration 
he endorsed the grant of a piece of land in Thorana-visaya in 
favour of the Jaina monk Prabuddhacandra. His Banpur 
plates mention the queen Kalyanadevi, who was either his 
wife or his mother or step-mother.?? 


The Later Members of the House 
Very little is known about the later: rulers of the family. 
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We learn from the fragmentary Tekkeli plates of Madbya- 
maraja III that Dharmarija was succeeded on the throne by 
his son Madhyamaraja 11, who in his turn was foilowed by his 
son Ranakgobha. The latter king probably died childless and 
the throne, accordingly, passed into the hands of Allaparaja, 
wlio was the son of an unnamed brother of Madhyamaraja Il. 
The next king was Madhyamarija II] who was the son of 
yuvardja Taillapanibha, but his relationship with the previous 
ruler is not known. It is equally uncertain whether all these 
kings were independent rulers or relegated to the rank of 
feudatories by a paramount power. 


The Decline and Fall of the Sailodbhava Kingdom 


From Russelkonda in Ganjam district has been unrcarthed 
an inscription”, dated in the 26th regnal year of king Netta- 
bhafija, which, from paleographical considerations, may be 
placed in the second half of the eighth century A.D. The 
inscription was issued from Varadda, identified with modern 
Barada or Baruda, 7 miles from Russelkonda, and it records 
the grant of a village in Kamberala-visaya in favour of some 
Brahmanas. Since Nettabhafija’s rise to power in parts of 
the Ganjam area synchronised with the decline of the Sailod- 
bhava dyrasty, it is natural to connect the two cvents in the 
cause-effect relationship. He was not a petty ruler And his 
dominions comprised parts of Cuttack, Dhenkanal and Ganjam 
districts. It cannot escape notice that there is hardly any 
positive evidence in support of the theory, upheld by a few 
scholars that the Bhauma-Karas were instrumental in bringing 
about the downfall of the Sailodbhava power. The Sailod- 
bhavas disappeared from the scene about fifty years earlier 
than the advent of the Bhauma kings on the political chess- 
board of Orissa. 


The Sailodbhavas were distinct from the Sailas 
Hiralal thinks that the Sailodbhavas were possibly connec- 
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ted with the Sailas of Madhya Pradesh, who find mention ijn 
the Ragboli copper-plates of Jayavardhana. This theoty is, 
however, open to the following objections : 


First, the Ragholi plates refer to the Sailas as having 
founded their settlements in different parts of India (the 
Himalayan valley, Pundra, KAaS$i, the Vindbhyan region, etc.), 
but they do not associate them with Orissa where the 
Sailodbhavas were ruling ; 


Secondly, the pames of the Saila kings are not at all 
similar to or identical with those of the Sailodbhava kings ; 


Thirdly, the seal of the Sailodbhava records contains a 
bull which is conspicuously absent from the seal, attached 
to the Ragholi plates.?? 


The Blhauma-Kara Era ` 


Mention has already been made of the Bhauma-Kara Rings. 
There is a great deal of controversy regarding their chronology. 
D. R. Bhandarkar and B. Misra®8, who is guided by the belief 
that Rajamalla, the father of queen Tribhuvanamahadevi, was 
identical with the Pallava king Pallavamalla (A.D. 690-740), 
surmise that the dynasty came to power in the first quarter of 
the seventh century A.D. But the palecgraphy of their records 
suggests a much later date, and further, Misra’s identification 
of Rajamalla has not been generally accepted. R. C. Majum- 
dar8!, N. K. Sahu® and K. C. Panigrahi83 propounded the 
view that the dynasty was founded about the middle of the 
eighth century on the following grounds : 


1. In A.D. 7958+ a king of Wu-ch’a, identified with Odra 
in Orissa, sent to the Chinese emperor Te-tsong an autogra- 
phed manuscript of the Buddhist work Gandavyiiha through 
his envoy Praja. The Orissan king was a follower of Maha- 
yana Buddhism, and his name, translated into Chinese, was 
“the fortunate monarch who does what is pure, the lion’. 
The king of Wu-ch’a has been identified with Sivakara 1°35 or 
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SubbaRara 166, the second and the third kings of the Bhauma- 
Kara family. 9 

2. K. C. Panigrahi8? opines that Prthvimahadevi alias 
Tribhuvanamahadevi of the year 158 was the daughter of 
Svabhavatunga, identificd withthe Soroavamnsi kir.g Janamejaya 
I, who, according to him, ruled from c. A.D. 882 to 
A.D. 922. 

3. The Arab geog-apher Ibn Khurdadhbih8, who wrote 
his accounts in A.D. 846, speaks of a female ruler of Orissa, 
who has to be iden-:ified with Tribhuvanamahadevi I one of 
whose records is possibly dated in the year 120. 


The validity of tie above arguments may, however, be 
doubted. The identification of the Orissan contemporary of 
the Chinese king Te-tsong is not convincing. The original 
Sanskrit name of the Orissan king would be Sri-Subhakara- 
devakesari (simha)- He can hardly be identified with the 
Bhauma-Kara Subhakiara, because, first his name is literally 
different (Subhakara rneans ‘producer of what is good or pure? 
while Subhakara deno:es ‘doer of what is good or pure’) and 
moreover, his name does not contain the word wimha as one 
of its component parts. Nor can he be identified with Siva- 
kara I Unmattasimha, for, ‘the word fi/va does not: mean ‘pure’ 
and Unmatiasim/ha means a ‘ferocious lion’. The Orissan king 
of the Chiness records was evidently a non-Bhaurua kirg who 
flourished in the last quarter of the eight century A.D. D.C. 
Sircar®® has drawn the attention of scholars to a king of Orissa 
named Subhakarasimha who arrived in China in A.D. 716. 
The Indian contemporary of Te-tsong may be identified with 
one of his descendants.° It may be pointed cut against the 
second argument that the equation of Svabhiivatunga with 
Janamejaya I is not certain, and further, the period of his rule, 
as fixed by Panigrahi is not beyond dispute. And lastly, 
although Ibn Khurdad.hbih refers to a female ruler of Orissa, 
it is difficult to determine how far his accounts are historical, 
particularly when we remember that ‘he derived his knowledge 
about Orissa from hearsay evidence. 
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For XVetermining the date of the Bhauma-Kara kings we. 
may nots the following facts : Nn 

In the first place, the Baud plate$! of Prthvimahadevi, alias 
Tridhuvanaroahadevi II, dated in the year 148, describes the 
queen as the daughter of the king (rajiiah) Svabhavatunga, 
belonging to the lunar dynasty (Siramsuvamsa) of Kosala 
(Kosal=adhipati) A short supplement of three verses®?, 
engraved at the end of the Bolangir Museum plates of Mabha- 
sivagupta Yayiti I shows that the said king bore the name of 
Svabhavatunga. Thus the Somavamsi Mahasivagupta Yayati 
I was in all probability the father of the Bhauma queen Prth- 
vimahadevi, K. C. Panigrabi®? objects ‘to the identification 
of Svabhivatunga with Yayau J because he thinks that ‘the 
latter has never bcen credited with the conquest or invasion 
of Orissa in any of the official records of the SomavamS$is’. 
But this is hardly correct. In fact, one of his inscriptions is 
actually found to record the grant of some land in’ Dak sina- 
Tosali in Orissa. Now, the date of Yayati I is not known 
for certain, but it is intimately connected with the date of 
the Bhaja chief Ranabhafija. The latter king was a con- 
temporary of the Kadamba ruler Niyirnava or Niyarnama 
who was the grandfather of Dharmakhedi, known from his 
records, dated in the Saka year 917 (A.D. 995) and the Ganga 
year 520 (A.D. 1018). Ranabhafija thus seems to have flouri- 
shed in the middie or the third quarter of the tenth century 
A.D. Yayati 1 is Known to have granted a village in Gandhata- 
pati-mandala. Gandhatapati-mandala was named after Rana- 
bhafja’s father Satrubhafija 1 Gandhata. Consequently a date 
for the Somavam§] king in the latter half of the tenth century 
A.D. will not be far from truth. His daughter, who was not 
far removed from him, has to be placed at the last quarter of 
the tenth century A.D. We shall accordingly bave to iook 
for the beginning of the Bhauma cra in the first half of the 
ninth century. 

Secondly, Anantavarman Codaganga of the Imperial Ganga 
dynasty conquered the Puri-Cuttack region about the beginning 
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of the twelfth century A.D. The Bhauma-Ka-ca kings, who 
were also ruling over the coastal region of Orissa, could hardly 
have flourished after Anantavarman, for the latter’s descen- 
dants were in continual possession of the region for several 
centuries. It was about the second quarter of the eleventh 
century that Anantavarman conquered this region from the 
Somavami$§i kings who were in occupation of this area. Since 
the known dates of the Bhauma-Kara kings extend from the 
year 50 (or 20) to the year 187 of the same era, we may be 
justified in assuming that the dynasty’ ruled for a period of 
200 years. We may naturally place the foundation of the 
Bhauma rule at the first half of the nicth century. 

The Dasapalla plate* of Satrubhaftija enables us to advance 
a step further in re-soliving the issue. Tbe plate is dated in 
the year 193, apparently of the Bbhauma-Kara era. If it is 
accepted that tae Bhauma-Kara era sturted from ihe first part 
of the.ninth century A.D., the year 198 would approximately 
fall in the first half of the eleventh century. The plate, dated 
in the year 198, was issued on the day of Vispnusamkréanti, 
Ravi-dina, Puricam and Mrgasird-naksatra. The 23rd March, 
of A.D. 102595 was the: only date between A.D. 1(}1v0 and 1100, 
whea this combination actually occurred. Wz accordingly 
come to A.D. 831 as tke initial year of the Bhauma- Kara era. 


The Origin and Early History of the Bhaima-Karas 

Our knowledge about the origis and early history of the 
family is mengre. It iwvas celled Bhauma, because it claimed 
descent frora bhiimi or eacth, It vas further designated as 
Kara, for the names of all t1e members ended in kara. At an 
early date tte Bhaume-Kares appear to have occupied a tract 
contiguous to the Mahendra mountains, for the Vispu Purana%S 
describes them as Madhencras and living under the protection 
of a non-Aryan king named Guha. That.Guha was an early 
ruler of the tribe is probably evidenced by the fact that 
Guhbadevapitaka or Guhesvarapataka, the capital of the 
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Bhauma-Kara kingdom, was named after him. B. Misra? 
thinks the Bhuyans, predominating in the north-wesfern 
frontier of Orissa, are the modern representatives of the 
ancient Bhaumas. Some scholars suggest that the Orissan 
Karas were connected with their namesakes of Assam on the 
ground that the Karas of both the regions claimed their descent 
from Naraka of legendry fame, although others’? hold an 
opposite view. 


Early Kings of the House 

The Neulpur plate®? of Subhakara I, dated possibly in the 
year 54, mentions Mahardja Ksemankaradeva as the father 
of Sivakaradeva I and earliest member of the family.’ The 
later records of the family represent Laksmikara as the pro- 
genitor of the family. B. Misra!®! is of opinion that Laks$mi- 
kara was the father of Ksemankara, while D. C. Sircar!®? 
regards them as identical. Both the views are unsupported by 
any cogent evidence. Since these two names are quite distinct, 
it is natural to regard them as two different persons. Laks$mi- 
kara was probably the earlier of the two. The title Paramo- 
pdasalca, which is applied to Ksemankara, shows that he was 
a Buddhist. He is said to have ‘placed castes in thcir proper 
duties’ (syadiiarm-dropita-varn = asramah). 

We come to learn from the Badal pillar inscription!®® of 
Bhatta Guravamisra that the Pala king Devapala (c. A.D. 
810-850), assisted by the wisdom of his minister Kedaramisra 
exterminated the Utkalas (utkilit-otkalakulam) whose king fled 
in panic from his capital. It is quite likely that there might 
have been one or more expeditions against Utkala before the 
country was thoroughly subjugated. Since Devapala’s success 
in the Orissa expedition was due in no small measure to the 
diplomacy of Kedarami$sra, the grandson of Darbhbapani, who 
served the Pala king during the early part of his reign, it may 
be reasonably presumed that the invasion occurred quite 
late in his reign. The contemporary Orissa king, overwhelmed 
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by the Pala army, has accordingly to be identified with one of 
the early three members of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty. The 
theory of R. C. Majumdar!®* {that the ‘Palas probably conque- 
red Utkaia during or immediately after the reign of Sivakara’ 
is not in agreement with the chronology of the Bhauma Kara 
kings, adopted in these pages. 


Other Members of the House 


Paramatathagata Maharaja Sivakaradeva alias Unmatta- 
sinha alias Bharasaha was the son of Ksemankara. Accord- 
ing to the Talcher place of the year 149 he defeated the king 
of Radha in West Bengal and forcibly carried away his daugh- 
ter Jayavatidevi. A copper-plate grant from Ganjam!®® shows 
that he had fixed his headquarters in the city of Virajas 
(evidentl;y a variant of Viraja, which is a well-known name of 
Jajpur} and was in possession of a part of Kongoda-marndcla, 
which was placed under the supervision of his feudatory 
Réanaka Vigavarnava. Sivakara I thus ruled over a wide 
stretch of territory and vas the first great king of the dynastv. 

Siyak ira I was follow:d by his son Parcmasargata Mahé- 
rajadhiraja Paramesvara Paramabl:attéraka Subhbakaral. The 
Neulpur grant! seems to imply the fact that he quellect a 
revolt of his kinsmen who wrongfully claimed the throne. 
He-marrizd Madhbavadev. (whose name is often wrongly read 
as Madhuvidevi), who wi.s a devotee of the god Siva, as kno'vn 
from the Hamsesvara temple in:icription.°? Tre king aud 
the queen evidenily belonged ito two different religicus 
systems. 

Subhz.kara I was succzeded by lis eldest son Paramasaugita 
Sivakara II who murried Mohinidevi of the Bhavina linea ze. 
In his Chaurasi plate!?3, dated-probably in the vear 73, he is 
describec as the lord of toth Uttar2 and Dcksina Tosala and 
given the high sour.ding vpithets cf Paramabhattaraka, Maa- 
r@jadhiraja and Parame$svara. He was followed by his younter 
brother Santikara I, al.as Gayaca I, alias Lalitabhara I or 
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Lalitahara I, who married Tribhuvanamahadevi, the daughter 
of the Nagavamns§i king Rajamalla!®9 of the south, somefime 
before the year 93 which is the date of the Dhauli inscription, 
issued by the latter. Ths next king to ascend the Bhauma 
throne was Paramasaugata P.M.P. Subhakara II, the son of 
his elder brother, king Sivakara 11, the Terundia plate of 
whose reign!!! is dated in the ycar 100. One of his queens, 
named Nrnnadevi is known to vs. ‘This king probably died 
childless and was followed by his cousin, also called Subhakzra 
(I11)112 alias Simhakeiu(-dhvaja) alias Kusumahara (-bbara) 
J. Some idea about the extent of the Bhaurva-Kara kingdom 
during his reign may be obtained with the help of his Hincol 
and Dharakota plates, both of which are dated in the ycar 
103. The first ciarter records tke gift of the village of 
Naddilo in Kafikavira-visaya in Utiara Tosala while the latter 
registers the gran: of the village of Gundaja in Jayakataka- 
visaya of Kongoda-mandala in Daksira Tosala. Thus Subha- 
kara III exercised his suzerainty over both Norteern and 


Southern Tosala. The three Talchber plates, dated in the years 
145 and 149, show that tl.e throne next passed to the queen 


mother Tribhuvanemabhbadevi I alia; Sindagauri. Her Dhenka- 
nal plate!!S, which as issued in thé year 120, states ‘hat she 
assumed the reins of governmen:t in imitation of Gosvamini 
of ancient times at the persuasion cf her feudatories. Accord- 
ing to the testimon7 of one of the ““alcher grants she later on 
abdicated the throre in favorr of her granilson Santikara I 
alias Gayada II or Lonabha-a (Livanabhara) when the latter 
became sufficiently grown-up. Ualike the predecessors who 
were staunch Buddhists, she wat a devote of the ged Vignu. 
Santikara II marritd Hirama aadev., daughte: of king Simha- 
mana who was possibly ruling in tte Manbhum region.!!4 
Santikara If jad two sons, viz., Subhakara IV alias 
Kusumahara(-bhara) 11, wo married Prthvimahacdevi and 
issued the Talche: plate, Cated probably in the year 14515, 
and Sivakara III alias, Lalitabara (-bhara) II, who ruled in 
succession. Both the brothers were Saivas. King Vinitatunga 
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of the Tunga family, who was ruling in Yamagartta-mapdala, 
owed allegiance to Sivakara II. F 

The death of Sivakara III was followed by a struggle for 
succession to the throne. This king had two sons, Santikara 
III alias Lavanabhara II and Subhakara V, but they were 
denied their rightful claim to tke throne. Prihivimahadevi, 
the widowed queen of Subhakara 1V, informs us in her Baud 
plates of the year 158 that since both her husband 2nd the 
latter’s younger brother died without leaving any male issue, 
she ascended the throne. Prthvimahbiadevi evidertly did not 
recognise the sons of Sivakara III as rightful heirs and success- 
fully occupied the throgce for sometime. The Panduvamséi 
king Matasivagupta Yayati I who, as it has aiready been poin- 
ted out, was her father, espoused her cause. One of his ir:s- 
criptions!!6 records th2 grant of a village called Candagrama in 
Marada-iisaya in Daks:na Tosali. Both the vilage and dis- 
trici+l7 are located in Cut:iack district which was situated within 
the Bhau na-Kara domin ons. Th.s grant seems to have bcen 
made at « time when Yayati I was fighting for his daugh.er 
with the sons of Sivakara III. Prthvimahadevi's hold over 
Dandabhuikti-mandala is proved )>y her Baud plates which 
show tha: the queen grasted some .and in the same area. In 
imitation of the first reigning queer of the family the assum2d 
the nam: of Tribjuvanamahadevi and Singagauri and the 
epithet of Paramavaisnavi. ° 


The Decl ne and Fal of the Bhauma-Kara Kingdom 


Prthv mahadevi was not destined to reign for long, as she 
was soon overthrown by Sivakara IlV’s eldest son Sintikera 
UI atias Lavanabhara iI, the husband of Dharriamahadevi. 
The latttor king was succeeded cn the throne by his younger 
brother Subhakara V who married Gaurimabadevi and Vaku a- 
mahadevi. Gaurimahbac.evi succeeded her husband, as the 
latter prcbably left no mnle heir and she was followed by ter 
daughter Dandimabhadevi whose «nown dates are the years 
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180 and 187. Her Santirigrama!!8 grant is dated in “he year 
280, but the year 280 is a mistake for 180. The Ganjamis 
and Kumurang!2° plates testify to her hold over the whole of 
Daksina Tosela. Her Sanuirigraima grant further alludes to 
her supremacy over Yamagartta-mandala where her feudatory 
Rénaka Apsarodeva was ruling. The Taltali plate! of 
Dharmamahadevi tells us that Dandimahadevi was followed 
by her step-mother Vakulamahadevi, who was born in the 
Bhaja family. The circumstances in which the latter occupied 
the throne are not known for certain. It is quite likely that 
Dandimahadevi died at a premature age without leaving any 
heir to succeed her on the throne. It may again be presumed 
that she was dethroned by her jealous step-mother wbo might 
have secured help from her paternal family in the struggle for 
succession, Vakulamahadevi, in hier tura, was succeeded by 
Dharmamahadevi, the wife of Santikara III. Ske was probably 
ths last ruler of the dynasty.!22 It was either during her feign 
or shortly after her death thet the dynasty was supplanted by 
the Somavamf§is of South Kosala. 
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KK. A. Nilkanta Sastri (CA, pp. 223 {f) who places the 
king between A.D. 460 and 480. 


57. B. C. Chhabra (£7, XXVIII, p. 84) opines that Ubhaya, 
as the name of a person, sounds rather queer and takes 
it to be Abhaya. This is also the view of S. N. Rajaguru. 
B. C. Chhabra reads the corresponding passage of the 
text as mahdaraj= Abhay =éanvayo. 

58. EZ, XXVIII, 84. 

59. JTbid, p. 84. 


60. S.N. Rajaguru (JAHRS, XIX, pp. 117-18), supported 
by A. K. Rath (OHRI, XI, p.- 57), has erroneously taken 
Dharmarija to be a member of the Sailodbhava dynasty 
on the basis of the following inconclusive arguments : 

1. The suffix abhita attached to the name.of the Sailod- 
bhava kings is a synonym of the word ‘abhaya’, 
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2. Dharmaraja is a familiar name with the Sa. lodbhava 
rulers. ° 

3. The find-spot of the Sumandala plates les within 
Kongoda-mapndala, the scene of the activities of the 
Sailodbhavas. 

61. The reigning periods of these two kings do not exceed 
more than 30 years and accordingly, the sugyestion of 
S. N. Rajaguru that Lokavigraha might have been a son 
or grendson of Prthivivigraha may not be unfounded 
(JARRS, X, p. 120). But Rajnguru’s other I.ypothesis 
that Sasanka was a scion of the Vigraha dyne.sty is un- 
doubtedly wide of the mark. 

62. £7, XXVIII, pp. 328 ff; /O, I, pt. 2, pp. 122 ff. 

63. E7, XXIII, pp. 197 ff. 

64. In line 3 of the Patiakella plate R. D. Banerji reads the 
pame of the king as Sagguyayyana. In an editorial note 
on Banerji’s article Sten Konow observes, ‘I am, unable 
to see Sagguvayyane, but I cannot suggest a satisfactory 
reading ; I think I see Sembhuyayye= ny.” N. G. Majum- 
dar correctly reads the name of the king as Sambhu- 
yaSsas. 

65. A Bhauma epigraph mentions one Simhamana, while a 
record, dated in the Saka year 1059, from Govindapur 
in Gaya district refers to the Mana kings Varnamana and 
‘Rudramana’ It is not known whether the Manas of 
Orissa were related to the Manas of Bihar. 

66. JASB, X1 (1945), pp. 7-8 ; Pravisi (Bengali), V.S. 1350, 
pp. 291 ff. 

67. E/, XXIII, pp. 202-3. 

68. Samuel Beal, Si-Yu-K/, I1, (1906), pp. 204-5. 

69. EHNI, p. 280. ° 

70. JAHRS, X, p. 11. 

71. Samuel Beal, Si-Yu-Ki, Il. 

72. Ef, XXIV, p. 150. 

73. The reading va for dha is justified, because, the latter, 
concerned, has a top maétrd as expected in va. The third 
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ak sara looks more like mo cr pa than po. The expression 
thus reads $§ri-Varamorah or S$ri-Varana(na)rah. (EI, 
XXXII, p. 52). 8 

74. JE, pp. 117-18. 

75. S. N. Rajaguru (O/ZRJ, II, pt. HT, p. 24) translates the 
passage differently as follows : ‘Let the prosperity goes 
to the king Varamora (who is) like Jayanta, (son of 
Indra, the lord of Heaven) (who has) rapidly attracted 
(with his own prowess) the $7i (fortune) of the enemy- 
kings (to his side) ; (and who is) the friend of the Blessed 
Lokanatha.’ 

76. OHR]J, XI, p. 94. ) 

77. D.C. Sircar (E/, XXIX, p. 40) observes on this point: 
‘Nothing is recorded in regard to the relation that existed 
between the queen Kalyanadevi and the king Dharma- 
raja, although the epithet r4jnii seems to suggest that she 
was one of the king’s wives. The epithet bhagavati, 
used ‘before the word ra4j#ii, may actually refer” to.an 
unnamed goddess established in Prabuddhacandra’s 
residence. In case, it was intended for the queen, she 
has possibly to be taken as the mother or step-mother 
of the king.’ £ 

78. £7, XXVIII, pp. 258 ff. 

79. £L, IX, pp. 44 ff. 

80. GOUBK, pp. 72 ff. a 

81. AIK, p. 64. 

82. Hunter, A History of Orissa, I, p. 347. 

83. CBKSO, p. 9. 

84. £7, XV, pp. 236 ff. 

85. AIK, p. 64. 

86. E/, XV, pp. 236 ff. 

87. CBKSO, p. 6. 

88. Ibid, p. 30. 

89. J/H, XXXIV, p. 305. 

90. An image inscription bearing the name of Subhakara 
(or Subhakara) has been discovered by A. Ghosh in ihe 
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village of Khadipada near Bhadrak (EZ, XXVI, pp. 
247,ff). It is palzeographically earlier than the Nexlpur 
charter. King Subhakarasimha of the Chinese accounts 
may be identified with his namesake of the present 
epigraph. 

91. EZ, XXIX, pp. 210 ff. 

92. JASL, XIX, pp. 117 ff. 

93, CHKSO,p. 6. 

94. EZ, XXIX, pp. 189 ff. 

95. J/H, XXXIV, p. 305; OMRJ, 1, pp. 208 ff ; CBKSO, p. 9. 

96. DKA, p. 54. 

97. ‘DMO, p. 14. 

98. AIK. p. 62. 

99, OUBK, pp. 1 ff. The date of the Neulpur plate, which 
is represented by a numerical symbol, is doubtful. D. R: 
Bhandarkar reads the date as 200. 

100. The Oriya Mahabharata by Saraladasa mentions Visnu- 
kara as the founder of the Kara family at Sivapura 
(OUBK, p. 87) but Visnukara is undoubtedly a mythical 
figure. | 

101. J/H, XXXIV, p. 293. 

102. Ibid, p. 297. 

103. £7, I, pp. 160 ff; A. K. Maitreya, Gaude-lekhamdaléa 
(in Bengali’, pp. 70 ff. 

104. HB, I, pp. 117-8. 

105. ZHO, XII, pp. 192-93. 

106. OUBK,p. 1. 

107. E7, XXVIII, pp. 180 ff. 

108. JBORS, XIV, pp. 292 fl. The date of the plate has been 
interpreted by N. Tripathi as 13. 

109. The Dhenkanal plate describes Tribhuvanamahadevi I 
as fhe daughbter of Rajamalla of the southern country 
(Daksin-asa-mukha-tilaka). The identity of Rajamalla 
is far from certain. B. Misra (DMO, pp. 20-21) thinks 
that the Pallava king Pallavamalla was the father of 
Tribhuvanamahadevi 1. K. C. Panigrahi (CBKSO, 


~ 
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p. 29) identifies Riajamalla with the Western Ganga king 
°” Rijamalla I who ruled from A.D. 817 to 835. , Accord- 
ing to D. C. Sircar (J/#H, XXXIV, p. 298) this king may 
be identified with one of the predecessors of Irmadi 
Racamalla (i.e., Rajamalla II). 
110. £7, XIX, p. 263. 
111. Jbid, XXV11I, pp. 211 ff. 


112. Misra suggests that Santikara I was followed by his son 
Subhakara II who issued the Hindol and Dharakota 
plates in the year 105. But this view can no longeP be 
maintained after the discovery of the Terundia platc 
which informs us that ‘Santikara 1 was not directly 
succeeded on the throne by his own son named Subha- 
kara but that his immediate successor was his elder 
brother’s son also named Subhakara’ (J//7, XXXIV, 
p. 294). I ' 

113. There is some doubt about the datc of the Dhenkanal 
plate. S. C. De (OZRJ, VIII, pp. 151 ff.) reads it as 
160,-whereas, B. Misra and D. C. Sircar (J//7, XXXIV, 
pp. 296 ff.) read the date as 120. De suggests that 
°Tribhbuvanamahadevi of the Dhenkapal plate was diffe- 
rent from the mother and successor of Subhiikara III, 
but ruled after Prthvimahadevi. D. C. Sircar has shown 
the untenability of S. C. De’s view. ` © 

114. J/H, XXXIV, p. 298. 

115. Jbid, p. 294. 

116. E7, III, p, 352. 

117. Candagrama and Maradga have been respectively located 
at Chandgan, 32 miles south-east of Cuttack and at 
Barada or Barada-Haribarpur, situated in Cuttack 
district (DAO, p. 68 ; CBRKSO, p. 9). 

118. EZ, XXIX, pp. 79ff. 

119. Jbid, VI, pp. 133-40 ; 140-2. 

120. JBORS, V, pp. 564-77. 

121. JZHO, XXI, pp. 213 fi. 
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122. Curiously enough, the last four rulers of the Bhauma 
family were all women. D.C. Sircar (JIH, XXXIV, 
p. 295} observes in this context, when an ancient Indian 
king died without leaving any male child, usually his 
widowed queen accepted a boy as an adopted son and 
this boy was raised to his adopted father’s throne. This 
practice was also sometimes followed by the Bhauma- 
Karas. But the practice of raising a queen to the vacant 
throne of her dead husband seems to have been more 
popular with the people they ruled. We do not know 
the real cause underlying this peculiar phenomenon, 
But it can be said that the Oriyas of those days had no 
reason to dislike the rule of women.’ 
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Appendix 
LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS 


Vigraha Tnscriptions 
Prthivivigraha 
1. Sumandala;Copper-plate Inscription 
5. N. Rajaguru, JAHRS, XIX, pp. 117-30 ; OHRJ, I, 


pp. 66-69; 10, I, pp. 113-16; D. C. Sircar, EI, 
XVIII, pp. 79-85. 


Lokavigraha 


2. Kanas Copper-plate Inscription 
S. N. Rajaguru, JKERS, II, pp. 261-66; 10, I, pp. 120- 
„23 ; D. C. Sircar, EZ, XXVIII, pp. 331 ff. 


Maoa Inscriptions 
Sambhuyatcs 


3. Soro Cypper-plate Inscription 
N. G. Majumdar, EZ, XXIII, p. 201 ; S. N. Rajaguru, 
70, I, pp. 117-19. 

4. Patiakella Copper-plate Inscription 
R. D. Banerji, EZ, 1X, pp. 285-88; S. N. Rajaguru, 
10, I, pp. 124-27. 

5. Erbang Copper-plate Inscription 
S: N. Rajaguru, OHRJ, X11, pp. 113-22. 


Datta Inscriptions 
Somadatta 


6. Midnapore Copper-plate Inscription 
.R. C. Majumdar, JASB, X{, No. 1, pp. 7-8 ; S. N. 
Rajaguru, /O, I, pp. 141-43. 
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7. Soro Copper-plate Inscription 
IR. G. Majumdar, £7, XXIII, pp. 202-3; S. N. Raja- 
gurv, /O, I, pp. 136-40. 


Blianudatta 


8. Balasore Copper-plate Inscription. 
Haridas Mitra, ZHQ, XI, pp. 611-18 ; R. K. Ghosal, 
ET, XXVI, pp. 239-40; S. N. Rajaguru, /O, I, pp. 
128-30. 
9. Soro Copper-plate Inscription 
N. G. Majumdar, E/, XX 111, pp. 203-4; S. N. Raja- 
guru, ZO, I, pp. 131-32. 
10. Olasing Copper-plate Iuscription 
S. N. Rajaguru, JKHRS, I, pp- 31-46 ; 70, 1, pp. 133- 
35 ; D. C. Sircar, £7, XXVIII, pp. 331 ff. 


1 


Miscellaneous Inscriptions 
Gopacandra 
11. Jayarampur Copper-plate Inscription 
S. N. Rajaguru; OHRJ, XI, pp. 206 ff; D. C. Sircar, 
S/, I, pp. 530-31. 
Subhakirti 
12. Midnapore Copper-plate Inscription 
R. C. Majumdar, JASB, XI, No. I, pp. 9 ff; S.N. 
Rajaguru, 7/0, I, pp. 144-46. 


Sailodbhava Inscriptions 
AMéadhavavarman (-raja) Il 


13. Ganjam Copper-plate Inscription 
Hultzsch, EI, VI, pp. 143-46 ; Bhandarkar's List, No. 
1339 ; S. N. Rajaguru, /O, I, pp. 157-61. 
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14. ~Khurda Copper-plate Inscription 
° G. Laskar, JASB, LXXill, pt. I, pp. 282-86 2, Bhandar- 

kar’s List, No. 1673; S. N. Rajaguru, /O, I, pp. 162-65. 

15. Buguda Copper-plate Inscription 
Kielhborn, £E£/, III, pp. 41-46 ; ibid, VII, pp. 100-023 
Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1672; S. N. Rajaguru, IO, I, 
pp. 166-72. 

16. Purushottampur Copper-plate Inscription 
S. N. Rajaguru, 10, I, pp. 173-77; OHRJ, 11, Nos. 
IM-LV, pp. 20 £. 

17. Puri Copper-plate Inscription 
R. G. Basak, EZ, XXIII, pp. 122-31 ; S. N. Rajaguru, 
10, 1, pp. 178-85. - 

18. Orissa Museum Copper-plate Inscription 
N. G. Majumdar, EZ, XXiV, pp. 148-53 ; S. N. Raja- 
guru, 10, 1, pp. 186-90; OHRYJ, II, Nos. I-IV, pp. 

` ° 6-23. 


Madhyamaraja 1 | 
19. Banpur Copper-plate Inscription 
° S.N. Rajaguru, JKHRS, II, pt. 1, pp 59-65 ; 10, I, pp. 
191-987; D. C. Sircar, EZ, XXX, pp. 33-38. 
20. Parikud Copper-plate Inscription 
R. D. Banerji, EI, XI, pp. 281-7 ;. Bhandarfar’s List, 
No. 1675; S. N. Rajaguru, 10, [, pp. 199-205. 


Dharmaraja 

21. Nivina Copper-plate Inscription 
N. P. Chakravarti, EZ, XXI, pp. 34-41 ; S. N. Raja- 
guru, 10, I, pp. 206-12. 

22. Chandeswar Copper-plate Inscription 
S. N. Rajaguru, JKHRS, I, No. 1, pp. 59-72 ; 10, I, 
pp. 213-17. 

23. Ranpur Copper-plate Inscription 
S. N. Rajaguru, 10, 1, pp. 218-22. 
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24. Banpur Copper-plate Inscription N 
D. C. Sircar, £/, XXIX, pp. 38-43; S. N. Rajaguru, 
10, I, pp. 223-28. 

25. Puri Copper-plate Inscription 
Bhandarkar’s List, No. 2041 ; S. N. Rajaguru, JBORS, 
XVI, pp. 176-88 ; 10, 1, pp. 229-34. 

26. Kondedda Copper-plate Inscription 
Y. R. Gupte, £/, XIX, pp. 265-70; S. N. Rajaguru, 
IO, 1, pp. 235-40 


Madhyamardja II 

27. Tekkali Copper-plate Inscription 
H. P. Sastri, JBORS, IV, pp. 162-67; Bhandarkar’s 
List, No, 1376 ; S. N, Rajaguru, 10, I, pp. 241-47. 


Bhauma-Kara Inscriptions 
Subhakara I 
28. Neulpur Copper-plate Inscription 
a R. D. Banerji, E/, XV, pp. 1-8; B. Misra, OQUBK, 
pp. 1-7. 
29. Hainsesvara Temple Inscription 
D. C. Sircar, EZ, XXVIII, pp. 180-83. 


Sivakara II 

30. Chaurasi Copper-plate Inscription 
N. Tripathi, JBORS, XIV, pp. 292-306; B. Misra, 
OUBK, pp. 8-9. 

31. Chamunda Image Inscription of Vatsadevi 
D. C. Sircar, £E/, XXVI1I, pp. 184-85. 


Santikara 1 


32. Ganeshgumpha Cave Inscription 
R. D. Banerji, EZ, XII, p. 167; B. Misra, OUBK. 
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33. Dhauli Cave Inscription 
” R. D. Banerji, £1, XIX, pp. 263-64 ; B. Misga, OWBXK, 


p. 11. 
Subhékara I 


34. Ter india Copper-p!ate InscriVtion 
D. C. Sircar, E/, XXVIII, pp. 211-16. 


Subhakara 111 
35. Hindol Copper-platr Inscription 
E. Misra, JBORS, XVI, pp. 69-83 ; OUBK, pp. 11-20. 
36. Dhezrakota Cc pper-plate Inscription 
S. N. Rajaguru, JAHRS, IV, pp. 189-94; B. Misra, 
OUBK, pp. 21-27. 


Tribhuva amahdadevi I 


37 Dhenkanal Copper-plate Inscription ଚ୍ 
IL. P. Sastri, JBORS, II, pp. 419-27 ; B. Misra, OUBK, 
pp. 23-31. 


Subhakara IV 


38.° Talcher Copper-plate Inscription 
35. Misra, OUBK, pp. 32-39. 


Sivakara 111 I 
39. Talcher Copper-pla‘e Inscription 
L. Misra, OUBLK. pp. 40-50. 


40. Talcher Copper-plaie Inscription 
E. Misra, OUBK, p. 51. 


Prthvimahadevi 
41. Baud Copper-plate Inscription 


Dandimahdadevi 


42. Kamurang Copper-plate Inscription 
H. Pandey, JBORS, V, pp. 564-77 ; B. Misra, OUBK, 
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43. Ganjam Copper-plate Inscription 
Kielhorn, Ef, VI, pp. 140-42 ; B. Misra, OUBK, p. 59. 
44. Ganjam Copper-plate Inscription 
Kielhorn, E/, VI, pp. 133-40; B. Misra, OUBK, Pp. 
61-67. 
45. Santiragram Copper-plate Inscription 
EI, XXIX, pp. 79 ff. 


Dliarmamalhadevi 


46. Augul Copper-plate Inscription 
B. Misra, OUBK, pp. 52-56. 
47. Taltali Copper-plate Inscription 
G. Das and K. C. Panigrahi, //HQ, XXI, pp. 2153 ff. 
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Chapter IV 


SOME MINOR DYNASTIES OF SOUTH KALINGA 
AND THE GANGAS OF KALINGANAGARA 


The Rise of the Matharas, Pitrbhaktas and Véasisthas 

As pointed out earlier, South Kalinga was divided into 
certain petty principalities at tbe time of Samudragupta’s 
invasion. The political condition of this part of Orissa 
remained unaltered till the rise of the Gangas of Kalinga- 
nagara by c. A.D. 498. At least three different houses of 
kings are known to have ruled for generations over this limited 
arca, and there were frequent skirmishes among them. Of 
the three dynasties, the Matharas seem to have. started first. 
They appear to have played a subordinate role in the early 
days ‘of their rule till the rise of Saktivarman, as proved by 
the absence of any royal title with reference to his predecessor 
Sankaravarman. To start with the following table : 


The Mathbaras 


1. Sankaravarman 


| 


2. Maharaja Saktivarman 


3. Anantavarman 4. Maharaja Prabbhadjanavarman 


| 


5. Maharaja Ananta Saktivarman 


The Pitrbhaktas The Vasisthas 
1. Maharaja Umavarman 1. Mahéardja Gunavarman 


2. Mahdaraja Acandavarman 2. Maharaja Prabhanjana- 
3. Maharaja Nanda Prabhafi- | varman 
janavarman 3. Paramesvara Anantavarman 
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f 
The following facts may be notcd here : 

First, {he Mathara king Ananta Saktivarman was a gon- 
temporary of the Pitfbhakta king Umavarman, for, Matrvara 
appears as the writer of the Brhalprostha grant! of thc latter 
and the Andhavarman plates? of the former ; 

Secondly, the Vasisgtha Prabhafijanavarman was a con- 
temporary of the Pitrbhakta Naada Prabhanjanavarman, as 
implicd by the palzographical pzculiarities of the records of 
both the families. 


The Genealogy and Chronology of these Rulers 


The task of arranging these rulers in their respective 
dynastic order, at has beeu dore above, is, however, beset 
with difficulty. S. N. Rajaguru3 is of opinion that all of them 
belonged to the Mathara dynasty, which, as he further 
suggests, appeared on the sene as a minor ruling famly even 
at the time of Samudragupta’s South Indian expedition. 
N. K. Sahu* alsc maintair:s that the so-called Pitjbhaktas, 
Matharas and Vasisthas belonged to one and the same family. 
Both S. N. Rajagu'u and N. K. Sau seem to have proponnded 
their theory chiefly on the besis of the following arguments : 

First, most of tiie kings have yarman as their name-endings; I 

Secondly, an inscriptior. describes the so-called Mathara 
king Saktivarman as a Vasigsthiputra, shoving, according to 
them, that the Maiharas and the Vasisthas were identical ; 

Thirdly, the Vasistha king Prabhafrijanavarman is held to 
be the same as the Pitrbhaktn Nanda Prabhafijanavarman. 

None of the above arguments appears to be conclusive. 
The identical names and name-ending of these rulers need 
not necessarily be taken as sure proofs of their origin from 
the same family. Despite the.similarity of name, the Pala 
king Mahipala I was certainly quite distinct from his name- 
sake of the Pratihara dynasty, and the Pratihara Mahbendra- 
pala cannot be regarded to be a scion of the Pala royal house. 
It may be pointed out against the second argument that 
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although the Mathara Saktivarman is called Vasisihiputra, he 
is at the same time described as Mathara-kula-cqndramasak 
(i.e., moon in the Mathara family). Aud lastly, the identi- 
fication of Prabhafijanavarman with Nanda Prabhafijana- 
varman is based on the similarity of their names. The 
identification is invalidated by the fact that the seal of 
Anantavarman’s records does not bear the word Pitrbhakto 
like those of the characters of Nanda Prabhafijanavarman. 

The epigraphic evidence, however implies that the Matha- 
ras, Pitrbhaktas and Vasisthas belonged to three different 
dynastics. To the Mathara dynasty belonged Sankaravarman 
(MéAthara-kula-kirti-vardhanalkarah), Saktivarman’ (Mathara- 
kul élcnkarignut), Ananta Saktivarman (Mdthara-kul= alan- 
Rarisnuh) and Prubhafijanavarman (Mdthara-kula-kirtivardhan- 
karaf). Sanikaravarman was the earliest among the Mathara 
kings. He was followed by Maharéja Saktivarman, described 
in the Ningondi plates as the son of Sankaravarman. The 
relationship between Malhdrdja Ananta Saktivarman and 
Saktivarman is, however, difficult to determine. M. Venkata- 
ramayya? maintains that he was in all probability of a 
grandson of Saktivarman, and stresses upon the possibility 
of an Anantavarman intervening betwesn them, ‘it being 
assumed that the father’s name is perhaps indicated in the 
double form Ananta-Saktivarman, which is the appellation 
ef the king of our grant, who was perhaps christened only 
as Saktivarman after his grandfather.’ This theory is based 
on the following arguments : 

1. The majority of the characters employed in the records 
of Ananta Saktivarman appear to be such developed as com- 
pared to those found in the Ragolu plates as to imply a 
margin by about a century. 

2. The Andhavaram charter states that since the gift 
village had already been donated by Aryaka SaktibhattiraRa 
(Aryaka-Saktibhattaraka-padaih nénda-gotra-caranebhyo brahma- 
nebhyah pirvadatta ity= asmdabhir = api), Ananta Saktivarman 
simply granted it te the same Brahmana families. Although 
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the word daryaka® is generally used in the sense of a respec- 
table one, ‘yet in some inscriptional cases there is reason to 
interpret it as grandfather, much in. the same way as bappa 
meant feather’. It is thus evident that Aryaka Saktibhattaraka 
was doubtless an ancestor, most probably the grandfather of 
Ananta Saktivarman and identical with the .Kalingadhipari 


Saktivarman of the Ragolu plates. 
Although we do not rule out the possibility of such 


relations between these two rulers, we however, remain 
unconvinced about the soundness of the line of argument 
avhich pleads for a gap of about a century between them, 
particularly when ‘we remember that it was the same Arjuna- 
datta, the writer of the Ragolu plates of Saktivarman, who 
had composed the Madras Museum piatcs? of Ananta Sakti- 
varman. While in the former grant he is called a Amétya, 
the latter record describes him as a Desapatatadhikrta Talavara, 
indicating thereby that Arjunadatta had been raised, to a 
higher rank in the latter part of his life.!° 

An endeavour may now be made towards fixing the 
relations between Prabhafijanavarman, the penultimate 
Mathara king and Ananta Saktivarman, the grandson of 
Saktivarman and son of Anantavarman. The Nipngondi grant 
speaks of Prabhanijanavarman as a son of Saktivarman. It 
is thus quite likely that both Prabharnijanavarman and Ananta- 
varman were sons of Saktivarman. If, on the contrary, the 
existence of Anantavarman!! is denied in the absence of any 
positive evidence, we may be justified in regarding Anenta 
Saktivarman as the son and successor of Prabhafijanavarman.!? 

Three kings, viz., Umavarman, Acandavarman!?3 and Nanda 
Prabhafijanavarman had Pitrbhalktah as the legend on their 
seals. Of these rulers Umavarman is known to us from the 
Tekkalil+¢, Dhavalapeta!’ and Brhatprostha!S copper-plate 
grants. ` It is a moot point whether these records refer to one 
and the same king or different kings of the same name. 
S. N. Rajaguru!? and D. C. Sircar!® propounded the theory 
of one Umavarman while R. EK. Ghosal?%, M. Venkataramyya?® 
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and others differentiate the donor of the first grant from his 
namesake of the other two records. The. principal evidence 
on which the theory of the plurality of Umavarman is based 
is furnished by the striking disagreement between the seals 
of the two sets of plates. The seal of the Tekkali plate 
contains a single line legend, which is read as Pitrbhaktah, 
while those of the two other records bear a four line legend 
ending with the name of the donor in the genitive case.2?! But 
despite this marked discrepancy in the seals, the theory of 
one Umavarman seems to be more or less fairly certain, 
because the characters of all the inscription bear remarkable 
affinity to one another and all the records are engraved in 
the southern class of alphabet, and further, all the records 
come from a strictly restricted area. Although the Tekkali 
plates have been discovered from Ganjam district, the 
villages?? mentioned therein are located in Visakhapatnam 
district wherefrom the other records23 have been recovered. 


Umavarman seems to have preceded the other known 
members of the house. AS the characters of the Chicacole 
plates?* of Nanda Prabhafijanavarman are later in date than 
those found in the other Pitrbhakta records, we may safely 
consider Nanda Prabharijanavarman as being later than the 
other members of the house. Of the other two rulers, Uma- 
‘varman flourished earlier, as is indicated by Dis contempo- 
raneity with Matrvara, the father of Rudradatta, who served 
as an official under Acandavarman. It may be noted here 
that scholars like K. P. Jayaswal?5, Sewell? and Hultzsch?? 
are inclined to distinguish Acandavarman of the Bobbili 
plates?8 from his namesake of the Komarti plates and identify 
the latter with the Salankayana Mahéréja Acandavarman, 
the father of Nandivarman II. This theory cannot be accepted 
on the ground that the Komarti plates have been discovered 
from the neighbourhood of Narasannapeta in Srikakulam 
district and they were issued from Simhapura, while all the 
Salankayana records were issued from Vengipura, identified 
with modern Peddavegi near Ellora in Godavari district. 
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Further, Acandavarman of the Komiarti plates describes him- 
self as a Kalingadl:ipati, whereas no Silankayana ruler is known 
to have adopted any such title. The phraseology of” the 
Komarti grant differs widely from that of the Salankayana 
records. 

The kings who belonged to the royal family of the 
Vasisthas ‘vere Afahdaraja Gunavarman (mahardjc-S$ri-Giuma- 
varmanah raramapautrah), his son Mahdardaja Prabharjana- 
varman (Vesistha-kula-candramasah $ri-maharaja-Prabhatljana- 
rermanak priya-putrah) and the Iotter’s son Paramesvara 
Anantavarn.an. 


The Matharae Kings 

As shown already, the Mathart dynasty appea.ed on the 
political scene of South Kalinga enrlier than the %)5ther two 
‘royal houses. The history of the fainily begins with Sankara- 
verman.?? He is, however, not given any royal title ke 
Maharaja in the Ningondi grant of his grandson Pra ,barijana- 
varman, which constitutes the unicue document waierein his 
name finds mention. Sankaravarm:n was followed by his 
son Saktivorman, the first Maharaja of the family. He issued 
in his thirteenth regnal year the Ragolu plates from PVistapura. 
modern Pithapuram in Godavari district in order to register 
the grant of a village named Rikuluva, which is identified 
with Ragolu near Chicacole in Srikakulam district. The 
plates describe the king as the lord of Kalinga (Kalirgadhipati), 
and an ornament of the Matharz family. The Ningondi 
plates of his son do not describe him as a Maharaja, but state 
that he ruled over the entire region lying between the rivers 
Krsnavenna (i.e., Krsna) and Mahinadi, as if the iubhabitants 
of this region were his own offspring (Kr snavenna Atahanady- 
antaratt svy-apraja dharmen=anusasinah Sri-Saktivarmano):. 
But this statement is highly exaggerated and annulfed by the 
fact that ite Mathara kings ,had nothing te do with the 
Salankayanas and the Vispukundins of Vengi, who were in 
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occupation of some parts of the land between the Krsna and 

the Godavari during this period: 


Nothing is Known about Anantavarman who intervened 
between Saktivarman and Prabhanijanavarman- The Jast- 
named king is mentioned in the Ningoendi grant which was 
issued by hiro from the victorious city of Simhapura. Fe is 
said to have been the increaser of the fame of the Mathara 
family, and the lord of the entire Kalinga country (sokala- 
Kaling=dadhipati). It seems that during his reign the Matharas 
were expelled from the Godavari region by the rising pewer 
of the Silankayana rulers of Vergi and moved towards the 
north, founding their capital at Simhapura, which con- 
tinued to be the headquarters of the family till it was 
nverthrown by the Pitrbhakta kings. Mahéarija Anenta 
Saktivarman is the last known king of the family and his 
known records are the Andhavaram plates3? of the year 14 
and Madras Museum plates’! of the year 28. While the 
enrlier record was issued from a military camp fixed at 
Vijayapura (mahéhasty= a$sva-skandhavarad = VijoyapuradY, the 
latter one was issued from Sithhapura. Ananta Saktivarmaen 
ruled, over thc Srikakulam-Visakbhapatnam area as is indi- 
cated by the location of the places, mentioned in his 
records.?2 


\ Ananta Saktivarman could not reign in peacesfor long ; 
for sometime after the 28th year of his reign he had to sustain 
a defeat at the hands of the Piirbbhakta king Umavarman as$ 
a result of which the Mathara authority was overthrown. 
The epigraphic records of the last named king have been 
discovered from such places as Tekkali, Dhavalapeta and 
Palkonda taluk, all being originally included within the Mathara 
kingdom. Tke Brhatprostha inscription, which was issued 
in his thirtieth regnal year, describes him as a Kalingédhipati, 
and shows that he had set up his headquarters in the city of 
Sirnhapura, which was evidently conquered from his Mathara 
contemporary Ananta Saktivarman.?’3 
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The Pitrbhakta Kings 


Umavarman was succeeded on the Pitrbhakta throne by 
Acandavarman. D. C. Sircar’s3# suggestion that Acandavar- 
man was probably the son and successor of Umavarman may 
be provisionally accepted, though corroborative evidence in 
this regard is lacking. He succeeded in keeping intact the 
kingdom, inherited from his predecessor, as may be gleaned 
from his Bobbili and Komarti plates, issued from Sitmhapura 
between Chicacole and Narasannapeta. 


Nanda Prabhafijjanavarman, the last ruler of tbe family, 
is known from the Chicacole and Baranga3’ plates both of 
which bestow on him the epithet of sakala-Kalingadhipati. 
An idea about the extent of his kingdom may be obtained 
from his inscriptions. The Chicacole grant was issued from 
a place called Sarapallika, described as vijaya-vasoka which 
expression may suggest that it was the temporary residence 
of the king. There is little room for doubting the location 
of the place at modern Saripalle38S in Vizianagram taluk of 
Visakhapatnam district, which doubtless formed an integral 
part of Nanda Prabbafijanavarman’s kingdom. It might have 
stretched in the north far into Ganjam district as is indicated 
by the location of the village of Varanga, referred to in his 
second copper-plate grant, at modern Baranga of Chikati 
taluk. His Baranga plates further prove that the king reigned 
at least for a period of fifteen years. D. C. Sircar®? observes, 
‘Although he is associated with the Pitrbhaktas of Simbapura, 
it is! tempting to suggest that his name indicates Prabhafijana- 
varman of the Nanda family, to which he may be related on 
the mother’s side’, but the existence of any Nanda dynasty 
flourishing in Orissa in the contemporary period has not yet 
been proved. History, no doubt, records some Nanda 
families ruling over different parts of Orissa like the Angul- 
Dhenkanal region and the Jeypore-Nandapur area of Koraput 
district, but they were of much Jater date. 
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The Vasisthas 

The rise of the Vasisthas as a political power on the 
politica! stage of South Orissa synchronised with the reign of 
the Pitrbhakta Nanda Prabhbafijanavarman. Maharaja Guna- 
varman, the earliest member of the house, is described in the 
official. records of the family as the ruler of Devaristra 
(Devarastr=dadhipateh. . .sri  Gunavarmanah), which Joveau 
Dubreuil38 has located in Visakhapatnam district. He is 
further described as having acquired fame by victories in 
many stubbornly fought battles (aneka-samara-samghatana- 
vijay =ddhigata-ya$o) and since he founded his principality in 
the heart of the Pitrbhakta kingdom, it may be held that his 
adversary in these battles was no other than Nanda Pratbhani- 
janavarman himself. Very little is known about Prabhafijana- 
varman who succeeded Gunavarman on the throne. . He is 
said to have enhanced the prosperity of the kingdom by the 
cultivation of the three elements of royal power3® (Sakti-tray= 
opanata rajya-sampado). 

A new chapter opened in the history of the Vasisthas with 
the assumption of power by Paramesvara Anantavarman of 
whom two copper-plate grants? (i.e., the Stungavarapukota 
and Siripuram plates) have handed down to us. The prove- 
nance of, and the location of different places in, his epigraphic 
records would imply that he not only successfully maintained 
his paternal kingdom, but enhanced its limits also# Among 
the find-spots of his inscriptions Sirjpuram is situated near 
Chicacole in Srikakulam district, and Srungavarapukota in 
Visakhapatnam district. The Srungavarapukota plates record 
ihe grant of the village of Kindeppa in Tellavalli-risaya, 
which M. Narasinham+! has identified with the old Jeypore 
zamindary, and R. C. Majumdar? with Tellagamudy near 
Srungavarapukota. The Siripuram plates were issued from 
Devapura*3 which reminds one either of Devada in Srunga- 
varapukota taluk or Devadi in Chicacole taluk, and they 
record the grant of the village of Tontapara which is probably 
represented by Totada in Chicacole taluk. The kingdom of 
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of Anantavarman thus in all probability was confined to the 
Visakhapatnam-Srikakulam region. ¢: 


King Visakhavarman 


Notice may be taken of a king named Viisakhavarman ‘who, 
to suggest from the palzography of his record, flourished 
at about this period. The Koroshanda inscription®%, which 
is the only record of his reign, registers the grant of the 
Tapoyaka village, situated in Korasodaka-paficali in this 
seventh regnal year for the religious merit of his departed 
father, who, as is evident from the absence of any royal epithet 
applied to him, was, in all probability, not a ruling chief. 
Visakhavarman assumed the titles of Paramadaivata, Beppa- 
bhattaraka-padabhaktah and Maharaja and ruled from his 
headquarters at Sripura wherefrom the Koroshanda copper- 
plate grant was issued (vijaya-Sripurat). The place has rightly 
been identified by S. N. Rajaguru%’ with Vatiasripur in 
Parlatimedi taluk in Ganjam district, but the theory of its 
location at Siripuram in Srikakulam district, as suggested by 
G. Ramdas, is hardly tenable on the ground that the Srika- 
kulam region, which was the nucleus of Kalinga, lay beyond 
the horizon of his supremacy. The mention of Korasodaka- 
paficali, as forming a part of his kingdom, and its identifica- 
tion with Koroshanda in the neighbourhood of Parlakimedi 
are indicative of the fact that he ruled over a petty principa- 
lity, comprising Parlakimedi taluk. Some scholars6 are 
inclined to associate him with the Mathara dynasty but there 
is no reliable evidence in support of his any such relation 
with the Matharas or any other ruler of the age. 


The Rise of the Gangas of Kalinganagara 


Towards the close ‘of the fifth century A.D. was founded 
in the region around the present Srikakulam district a new 
dynasty which was destined to play a conspicuous role in the 
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political history of Orissa for several centuries. This line of 
rulers is known as the Eastern Gangas.” For the first few 
centuries of their existence the Eastern Gangas remained a 
small power as their authority was confined to a very limited 
area. Later on, however, they extended their conquests to 
the neighbouring territories. The Ganga kings of the earlier 


epoch may be called the Early Gangas, and the later members, 
the Impsrial Gangas.#8 


The Origin and Early History of the Garngas 


The inscriptions of the Early Gangas ure silent about the 
origin®® of the family, but some light on the problem is thrown 
by a few imperial and Svetaka Ganga records. The Visakha- 
patnam plates’9 of the Imperial Ganga king Anantavarman 
Codaganga state that Kolabala, one of the ancestors of the 
king, fornded the city of Kolahalapura in Gangavadi-visaya. 
The same inscription further records that Kamarnava, a distant 
descendant of Kolahala, leaving Kolahalapura with his 
brother, came to the Mahendra mountain, and having conque- 
red Bajaditya through the favour of the god Gokarnasvamin, 
took possession of the Kalinga country?!. The intimate con- 
nection of the Kalinga Gafigas with the same site is further 
borne out by other inscriptions. The Badakhimedi copper- 
plates3? describe Indravarman as belonging to Kokalavalapura 
(Kokalavalapura-pattanavinirgata), while the Ganjam plates3? 
call Prthivivarman Kolaulapura-pattanaka. P. N. Bhatta- 
charya’+ observes tbat the terms Kokalavalapura, Kolabhala- 
pura and Kolaulapura are synonyms and refer to Kolar in 
Mysore. S. N. Rajaguru’’ identifies Kolabalapura with 
Kulada in Ghunisur taluk of Ganjam district, and suggests 
that the Ghumsur-Phulbani area was the homeland of the 
Gangas. Since Kolahbalapura is said to have formed a part 
of Gangavadi-visaya, its location in Mysore and identification 
with Kolar appear to be more or less certain. It may safely 
be presumed that the Gangas of Kalinga migrated from Kolar 
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in South India to Orissa where they founded settlements. Woe 
arc, however, left in the dark regarding the details of their 
northward march. 


The Ganga Era 

The copper-plate grants of the Early Ganga rulers are 
dated in their family reckoning. Since the Jirjingi plates 
contain the earliest reference to it, the reckoning may be 
suggested to have started during the reign of lndravarman I. 
The fixation of the Ganga era has become a controversial 
issue. Ramdas’? advocates that the era was started in A.D. 
349-50. Subba Rao®8, J. C. Ghosh®®, B. V. Krishnarao®?, 
V. V. MirashiS! and D. C. Sircar®? fix the date in A.D. 494, 
496, 497-98, 498 and 496-98 respectively. S. Sarma®3, R. C. 
Majumdar®, R. D. Banerji6, S. N. Rajaguru%S, Mazumdar? 
and G. S. Ojha propound the view that the era began ‘in A.D. 
504-5, 550-57, 741, 626, 772 and 570 respectively. 

Of the above views, those which place the commencement 
of the Ganga era at any date from about the end of the fifth 
to the beginning of the sixth century A.D. may be said to be 
in agreement with the palzographby of the Ganga inscriptions. 
This is corroborated by the combined evidence of the Santa 
Bommal: and Mandasa plates of the Kadamba chief Dharma- 
khedi, son of Bhimakhedi. The former grant, dated in the 
Ganga year 520, was issucd during the rcign of Devendra- 
varman, son of Anantavarman. The latter record is dated 
in Sak = abda nava-Sataka-sapta-rasa-mata during tbe reign of 
Anantavarman. While commenting on this expression R. C. 
Majumdar®8 observes, ‘The words sapta and rasa, which actu- 
ally occur in the record, undoubtedly mean seven and six, and 
it is more reasonable to take the date as 976 (A.D. 1054) or 967 
(A.D. 1045)’. D. C. Sircar®?, on the other hand, has taken 
sapta-rasa to stand for Sanskrit saptadasa, Prakrt sattarasa; 
i.e., 17. The same view is also expressed by V. V. Mirashi.’® 
The date of the Mandasa plates is, therefore, Saka 917 (A.D. 
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995) according to the opinion of Sircar and Mirashi. It is 
admitted on .all hands that Anantavarmaun of both the records 
is identical. R. C. Majumdar thinks that Devendravarman of 
these records is the same as the Ganga king of that name men- 
tioned in the Madagram grant of Saka 988 (A.D. 1066) and he 
further identifies him with the Imperial Ganga king Raijaraja I 
Devendravarman, son of Vajrabhasta 11] Anantavarman and 
father of Anantavarman Codaganga. R. C. Majumdar’s identi- 
fication of Devendravarman of the Madagram grant with Raja- 
raja I Devendravarman cannot possibly be accepted. Vajrahasta 
1lI Anantavarman, as known from his records, was anointed on 
the 20th April, A.D. 1038. The records of Rajaraja I Deven- 
dravarman corroborate this, but they further state that Vajra- 
hasta 111 reigned for a period of 33 years and that Rijaraja 
I was anointed on the 20th May, A.D. 1070. Thus Rajaraja 
I can hardly be identified with Devendravarman of the Mada- 
gram grant who was ruling in A.D. 1066. The latter king was 


evidently a scion of the Svetaka branch. 
While justifying the reading of the date of the Mandasa 


plates, R. C. Majumdar’! observes, ‘There was no king named 
Anantavarman ruling in the Ganga family in the Saka 913 or 
917, the assumed date for the Mandasa plates, nor any king 
called Devendravarman before Saka 992, whereas, we have 
two kings, father and son, viz., Vajrahasta Anantavarman 
and Rajaraja Devendravarman, who ruled between, Saka 960 
and 999 which would agree with the date Saka 976 or 967 for 
Anantavarman.’ It is difficult to agree with R. C. Majumdar. 
As indicated above, the Santa Bommali plates state that the 
Ganga ‘king Devendravarman, Son of Anantavarman, was 
ruling in the year 520. From the Chicacole plates we learn 
that Anantavarman’s son Mahdaréjadhiraja Madhukamarnava 
was ruling in the year 526. The proximity of these two dates 
suggests that Devendravarma and Madhukamarnava were 
one and the same person. Anantavarnian may be inentified 
with Vajcahasta IT Aniyankabhima (c. A.D. 980-1015) who is 
known to have had a son named Madhukamarnava. The 
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identification of Vajrahasta 11 with Anantavarman is also 
implied by the Ponduru grant. This inscription, whieh is 
dated in the year 500, was issued by Vajrahasta, son of 
Kamirnava. As VY. VY. Mirashi?? remarks, ‘As this grant was 
made 20 years earlier than Dharmakhedi’s Simhbipura grant 
of Ga. 520 which belongs to the reign of Anantavarman’s son 
Devendravarman, it appears quite plausible that Anantavarman 
was another name of Vajrahasta (I1).’ 

There is thus no difficulty in reading the date of the 
Mandase plates as Saka 917 or A.D. 995. The Maudasa 
pilates, issued during the reign of Anantavarman were evidently 
a few years earlier in date than the Santa Bommali piates 
which were issued during the reign of his son Devendravarman. 
Madhukamarnava alias Devendravarman ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1019. The Saka 917 i.c., A.D: 995 was at least 23 
years earlier than the Ganga year 520, We may accordingly 
conclude that the Ganga era wouid nof have been started 
before thc beginning of A.D. 498. 

The astronomical details, contained in the Ganga records, 
help us to be more precise on this point. The Ponnuturu 
plates? of the Ganga king Samantavarman record a gift by 
the king in the Ganga year 64 on the occasion of the uttarayana 
or makara-sathxranti. These pilates were issued on the thir-. 
tecnth rit of the bright fortnight of Pusyu. Relying on the 
nalural presumption that the date of the gift made was earlier 
iban the date of thc plates, we may safely assume that Pusya 
fu. di. 13 would be some days later than the date of the 
uttardyaya. Assuming that the Ganga era started in A.D. 
438, the Ganga year 64 will correspond to A.D. 562. Now, 
the makara-samkrénti in A.D. 562 occurred on the 20th Decem- 
ber”, while Pusya $u. di. 13 corresponds to the 24th December. 
Thus the Poanuturu plates do not conflict with the view that 
the initial year of the Ganga era synchronises with A.D. 498. 

Rgpference has already been made to other theories which 
place the ozigin of this era in A.D. 494, 496, 497, 50+, etc. 
The Ganga year 64 would correspond, according to these 
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epochs, to A.D. 558, 560, 561 and 568 respectively. The date 
of the uitardyana and rhe correspording date of Pissya Su. di. 
13 in all these years may be shown in a tabular form : 


Uttarayana Pusya su. di. 13 
A.D. 558 20/12 9¡12 
A.D. 560 19/12 16/12 
A.D. 561 19;12 5/12 
A.D. 568 19/12 18/12 


‘In all these cases the Uttarayana or Makara-sumkranti occurred 
some days after Pusya sukla trayodasi and so the grant made 
on the occasion of the sam/kranti could not have been recorded 
on that tithi in any of these years.’ The Ponnuturu piates 
thus fix the beginning of the Ganga cra in A.D. 498 and 
contradict the other epochs proposed for the era.” 


The Dynastic History of the Gangas of Kalinganagara & Svetaka 

R. Subba Rao?” is of opinion that the history of the Early 
Gangas begins with Mitavarman to whom he attributes the 
Tirlingi plate?’ which, according to him, is dated in the year 
28. The Godavari grant?8 of Réj@ Prthivimila mentions 
Mitavarman, but there is no conclusive evidence that he be- 
longed to the Ganga dynasty. The view that he'issued the 
Tirlingi plate does not rest on sure grounds, for, its date is 
doubiful and further, there is no referencc to the king who 
issued it. S. N. Rajaguru?’? reads the date of the plate as 
pravardhamdanargjya-samvatsarasya-asiévimsati, meaning that 
the record was issued in the year 28 of the prosperous (i.6., 
Ganga) era. J.C. Ghosh prefers the reading agst=d4a$iti to 
astévimsati and suggests that the record was issued during 
the reign of Indravarman II- There is an evidence in favour 
of the reading of J. C. Ghosh. The scribe of the present plate 
is Vinayacandra who is also the writer of all the Ganga 
charters hailing from the reign of Samantavarman to Indra- 
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varman 1I, whose last known date is the year 91. Ifthe 
reading ofcthe date of the Tirlingi inscription, as proposed by 
Rajaguru be accepted as correct, then we notice a break in 
the otherwise unbroken service of Vinayacandra, for the 
Ganga record of the year 39 was composed by Devasimha. 
But we do not face any such difficulty if the Tirlingi charter 
is placed in the year 88. 

Indravarman I was the first king of the family and proud 
initiator of the Ganga era. It may be surmised on the basis 
of his Jirjingi inscription®! that he reigned at least for a period 
of 39 years. He was the lord of the Tri-Kalinga country 
(Tri-Kaling=ddhipati) and the sun in the firmament of the 
spotless Ganga family (Gang = amalakula-gaganatala-sahasra- 
rasmih). Jt is held by some scholars8? that the Godavari 
plates of Prthivimila alludes to Indravarman Vs victory over 
Indrabhattaraka. These plates state that Adhiraja Indra of 
the north-eastern region overthrew Indrabbhatiaraka»of the 
south-western region. The latter has been identified by Fleet 
with the Eastern Calukya king of that name who ruled for a 
week in A.D. 663 and was the younger brother of Jayasirmha, 
and by others83 with the Visnukundin Indrabhbattaraka whom 
D. C. Sircar®& places in the period c. A.D. 590-A.D. 620. 
Indravaman 1, who is known to have ended his rule by the 
thirties of the sixth century A.D. could hardly have been a 
contemporary of any of them.8’ 

The next known ruler of the family is Maharaja Mahasa- 
mantavarman who issued his Ponnuturuy plates in the Ganga 
year 64 from Saumyavana, the abode-of the goddess Jayas$ri 
(Jayasri-nivasat Saumyavandd). Like his predecessor, he 
assumed the title of Tri-Kaling=adhipati. The actual relation- 
ship between him and Indravarman 1 is obscure, but the 
. nearness of time between them may suggest that the former 
was either a son or brother of the latter. The Ponnuturu 
plates refer to his uncle Adityaraja (mam= Adityaréaja) at 
whose behest the grant was issued. 

Hastivarman is known to us from his two records, ViZ., 
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the Narasingapalli plates®? of the year 79 and Urlam plates?®, 
dated in the year 80. A resident in the city ef Kalinga- 
nagara, he was a fervent worshipper of MaheSvara ( paramama- 
hesvara). He is said to have crushed the collection of his 
cnemies by the strokes of the point of his scimitar (mandal= 
agragranispesa-nispist=daratisamhateh). He is also called 
Réjasimha and Ranabhita. The title of Ranabhita, which, no 
doubt, sounds peculiar, was assumed by at least one member 
of the Sailodbhava dynasty. R. C. Majumdar®8?-observes that 
the assumption of such a peculiar title by Hastivarman may 
not be totally unrelated to the rule of the Sailodbhava family, 
but we have no definite information in favour of any such 
relations between the two dynasties. 


For the reign of Indravarman 11 we have the Achyuta- 
puram plates?? of the year 87, Santa Bommali plates?!, dated 
in the year 87 and Parlakimedi plates®? of the year 91, which, 
however, record vague and conventional praises about him. 
He is said to have acquired tbe sovereignty over the whole 
of Kalinga (sy=dasidhara-parispand=adhigata sakala-Kaling = 
adhirajya). A Parama- mdahesvara, be bore the biruda Rdja- 
simkha. D. C. Sircar?3 points out that he was a grandson of 
Indravarman and son of Hastivarman. 


By the time when Indravarman II was ruling in the main 
Ganga kingdom, a minor branch of the family came into 
prominence under the stewardship of Jayavarman. Both the 
capital?+ (Svetak= adhisthana) and kingdom (Svetak = adhirajva) 
of this line of rulers were called Svetaka. Jayavarman is 
known from three inscriptions of which two have been 
recovered from Bedakhimedi and ope from Ganjam. In one 
of his Badakhimedi plates®5, dated in the year 100, apparently 
of the Ganga era, he is simply called a Rénaka, whereas, he 
is described as a AMahdaréja in othber-records. This shows that 
be began his career as a feudatory, possibly under the Gangas 
of Kalinganagara. One of his queens was named Tri- 
Kalingamahiadevi. This has léd R. C. Majumdar? to suggest 
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that Tri-Kalinga was included within his kirgdom, but we 
are not sur¢ about this coeclusion.?? 7 

Ali the Ganga grants from the year 128 to 154 mention 
king Indravarman as their donor. It is not ciear whether 
they refer to one (Indravarman 111) or two kings (Indra- 
varman JV) of the ‘same name, though the latter assumption 
appears to be more likely. The Chicacoie plates®8 of ihe year 
128, Andhbavarman plates?? of the year 133 and Chicacole 
plaites!%0 of the year 146 mention Aaharaja ndravarman, 
whereas, the Purle plates!0! of the year i49 cr 137 and 
Tekkali plates!®? mention Maharaja Indiaevarman as a son 
of Sri-Danirnava. It seems that Indravarman I} hid at least 
two sons, the name of one of whom is unknown, while his 
‘other son bore the name of Dainarnava. Both of them 
named their sons after their father and predeceased him. 
Indravarman 111 succeeded his grandfather on the laiter’s 
death and reigned till the year 146. It was during the, reign 
of Indravarman III that Hiuen Tsang visited Kalinga. The, 
pilgrim is silent ebout the contemporary Ganga king of 
Kalinga, but says, ‘It (i.e., the country) produces the great 
tawny wild elephants, which are much prized by neighbouring 
provinces. The climate is burning ; the disposition of the 
people vehement and impeiuvous. Though the men are mostly 
rough and urcivilised, they still keep their word and are 
trustworthy’.!? The absence of any reference to the con- 
temporary Ganga ruler in Hiuen Tsang’s accounts and his 
statement about Kongoda that ‘the soldiers are brave and 
daring ; they rule by force the neighbouring provinces, so 
that no one can resist them’ may be taken to imply that the 
Ganga kingdom was temporarily under the Sailodbhava 
domination,!®+ 

The circumstances leading to the accession of Indravarman 
IV to throne are not known. According to Hultzsch the 
earliest charter of Indravarman IV is dated in the year 137 
which falls within the reign of Indravarman III. Jf this is 
correct, the possibility of a fratricidal struggle and the ulli- 
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mate triumph of Indravarman 1V cannot be ruled out, It 
is interesting to note that the Andhavaram plates of Indra- 
varman 111 are dated in the augmenting years of the Tumburu 
family (Tumburu-vathsa-rajyo-samhvatsa-rénam). Some scholars:05 
opine that the use of this era in his own charter indicates 
Indravarman 1s allegiance to the Tumburus. There isa 
stray reference to the Tumburus in the HaerivamSse!%8, which 
places them in the Vindhya forest. In the same Andhavaram 
plates mention is made of Lokirnava who is described as the 
vanquisher of foes (vijit= aneka-vidvi sah) and at whose 
command the charter was caused to be issued. Inthe absence 
of necessary information it ‘is difficult to identify him at 
present. According to some!®, ‘it is a biruda of Indravarman 
TI himself. 


During this time Simantavarman!®8, whose name finds 
mention in the Pherava!% and Dhanantara plaies!!0, was 
occupying the Svetaka throne. His Dhanantara plates are 
not dated, while the datc of the former record is a matter of 
controversy. Sarma reads the date as 185 while B. C. 
Chhabrall! takes it as 165. It is interesting to note that while 
the, Dhanantara plates refer to him as §ri-Samantavarma and 
describe him as one ‘who has the supremacy over the whole 
of Svetaka, won by the strength of his own arms, he bears 
in his Pherava grant the epithets Mahérija and the lord of 
the whole of Kalinga (sakala-Kaling = éadhipatir= Maharajah) 
and’ is said to have won the supremacy over Kalinga by the \ 
strength of his own arms (sva-bhujabala-parakram= akranta- 
Kaling=adhiréjyak). This probably indicates an eclipse in 
the fortune of the family during the early part of Samanta- 
varman’s reign and its subsequent revival. Another early 
member of the Svetaka Gangas is Indravarman, menticned in 
the Gautami!!? and Vishamagiri piates!!2, assigned palzogra- 
phically to the eighth or ninth century A.D. The actual 
interval of time between the two kings cannot be precisely 
ascertained. Curiously: enough, in both the Dhanantara‘and 
Gautami plates Padmacandra appears as the engraver. It 
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has been shown that it is ‘extremely doubtful whether one 
and the same person is meant thereby, as the scripts of the 
two records exhibit so marked a difference in the style of 
writing that they cannot be taken to have been incised by an 
identical hand.’!!* The Svetaka branch remained in power 
for a few centuries more even after Indravarman, but their 
later history is bevond the scope of our study. 

The’ name of Devendravarman appears as the donor of 
the Chicacole!!5, Dharmalingeswar!!6, Tirlingil!? and Siddha- 
ntam!!3 plates, dated in the years 183, 184, 192 and 195 
respectively. He is said to be born of Gunarnava (¢sri- 
Gunéarnava-siint/h), who might have occupied the Ganga throne 
before him. Their relation with Indravarman IV is not 
known. We come to learn from the Dharmalingeswar plates 
that the king received his mantra-diks@ at the hands of his 
preceptor Patanga Sivacirya who was well-versed in the Vedas, 
Vedangas, Itihasas, Puranas and Nydaya-vidyé. 

The Dharmalingeswar temple inscription of the ef 204 
tells us that Devendravarman was succeeded on the throne 
by his son Anantavarman (Mahdarajadhiraja-Devendravarmd- 
siinuh). Anantavarman describes himself as a Maharaja, but 
he gives .the higher designation of Mahardjadhiraja to his 
father, who is simply called a Maharaja in his own records. 
We further learn from this record that Anantavarman had a 
younger brothers named Jayavarman (smad=bhratra $ri-Jaya- 
varmand), at whose instance the Dharmalingswar grant was 
made.!!? He has been identified by S. N. Chakravarti!2?® with 
Maharaja Jayavarman of a Ganjam record, and by D. R. 
Bhandarkar!?! with his namesake, mentioned in another ins- 
cription!2? from Ganjam. 

Anantavarman, in his turn, was succeeded by bis son 
Nandavarman, who issued the Santa Bommali copper-plate 
grant!?3 in the year 221. G. Ramdas!?4 has wrongly read the 
date as 323. Equally unconvincing is his suggestion that the 
name of the king may be read as Indravarman.!2?> The Visa- 
khapatnam!? and Chicacole plates!?7? refer to Devendravarman 
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(II) as the son of Anantavarman. The first record is dated 
in the Ganga year 254, and the second in (2)51.128 King 
Nandavarman probably died childless and so the throne passed 
on to his younger brother. Devendravarman II made the 
Visakhapatnam grant at the advice of his maternal uncle 
Dharmakhedi (sra-méatula-$ri-Dharmakhedind). { 

The next king was Rajendravarman I whom followed his 
son Anantavarman on the throne sometime before the year 
284. His last known date, i.e., the year 304 is furnished by 
the Alamanda plates.!?2 Anantavarman was succeeded by his 
yuunger brother Devendravarman Ii who issued the undated 
Bangalore!30, Musunika (year 306)!3!, Chicacole (year 308) 
and Tekkali plates (year 310).132 The Musunika grant des- 
cribes him as a Maharaja while his father Rajendravarman I 
receives in the same grant the imperial title of Aaharajadhiraja. 
This does not indicate that the Ganga kingdom suffered any 
diminution during his reign or that he was relegated to the 
rank of a feudatory. V. V. Mirashi!33, says, ‘The drafters of 
the grant of this king do not appear to have been very careful 
in the use of these titles ; for we find that in the Chicacole 
plates Rajendravatman is called Mahardja, and Devendra- 
varman, Maharajadhiraja. Again in the Tekkali plates both 
of them receive the same title Maharaja, while in the Indian 
Museum plates Rajendravarman alone has the title of Mahd- 
raja Devendravarman’s name being mentioned with the simple 
honorific prefix fri.’ 


Devendravarman III was succeeded by Rajendravarman II, 
son of bis elder brother and predecessor Anantavarman, and 
of the queen Lokamahadevi. This king issued the Pattali!3+ 
and Nampali grant as yuvardja in the years 313 and 314 respec- 
tively, apparently during the reign of ‘his uncle. We are not 
sure as regards the nature of their mutual relationship. When 
we remember that both the uncle and the nephew issued their 
charters from the same place we may provisionally suggest 
that thir relations were far from being cordial.. Rajer dra- 
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varman II reigned at least up to the year 342 when his Mandasa 
plates!35 were issued. 5 

The next king was Satyavarman, son of Devendravarman 
II. He issued the Chicacole plates!36, dated in the G.E. 35]. 
Anantavarman III, another son of Devendravarman IIT, next 
ascended the throne and issued the Tekkali (G.E. 358) 
plates.!3? In the Kalahandi plates!38, which are dated in the 
G.E. 383, mention is made of Anantavarman Vajrahasta, who 
should be distinguished from Anantavarman III, for Ananta- 
varman Vajrahasta is said to bave been a son of Bhiupendra- 
varman. Bhipendravarman is also known from the Chidi- 
valasa (G E. 397)!39, Napitavataka!?® and Nirakarpurl#! grants, 
which describe him as the father of Devendravarman.!2 Thus 
Bhiupendravarman appears to have had at least two sons, Viz., 
Anantavarman Vajrahasta and Devendravarman IV who ruled 
in succession. 

The Chidivalasa plates teli us that Bhipendravarman, also 
called Marasimha, was born of Vaejrin. Unfortunately, the 
position of Vajrin in ihe Ganga genealogy is not clear. S$. 
Sarma opines that Vajrin, Vajrahasta of the Parlakimcdi plates 
and Anantavarman of thc Alamanda plates were one and the 
same person. Sarma identifies Vajrin with Vajrahasta of the 
Parlakimedi plates, but it is difficuli to agree to his suggestion 
that he is also identical with Anantavarman ;of the Alamanda 
plates. Tt is equally plausible that Vajrin or Vajrahasta reigned 
somewhere between the years 358 and 383.143 ° 

The Chidivalasa plates represent Devendravariman, son 
of Baipendravarman, as ‘a ruler without being under the 
command of anybody else.’ (Kkysitiso n= danya-sasanét). This 
may imply that during the reign of Bhipendravarman the 
independent status of the family was temporarily eclipsed by 
some external power, probably the Eastern Calukyas. As 
already observed, Devendravarman IV was ruling in the Ganga 
year 397. He is evidently to be identified with his namesake 
who is represented in the Galavalli plates!+%, as the father of 
Manujendra or Manujendravarman. These plates describe 
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the father as a Maharajadhirdja, Pdramesvara and Parama- 
bhattaraka and the son, who issued them in the G.E. 393, is 
represented as a simple Maharaja. D. C. Sircaf!4 thinks 
that Manujendravarman was a sub-king under his father 
during the latter’s old age.146 


The Rise of the Imperial Gangas 


The history of ‘the Early Gangas after Devendravarman 
1V is not definitely known. Vajrahasta, son of Kamarnava, 
appears to be the next known Ganga king during whose reign 
the Ponduru grant of the year 500 was issued. This Vajrahasta 
is evidently identical with the Imperial Ganga king Vajrahasta 
Aniyankabhima (son of Kamarnava) who probably reigned 
from A.D. 980 to A.D. 1015.14? The rise of the Imperial 
Gangas has, however, to be assigned to an earlier epoch. 
Their early records place the following members before him : 
Gunamahbarnava, Vajrahasta (44 years), Gundama (3 years), 
Kimarnava (35 years) and Vinayaditya (3 years). According 
to the later accounts, on the contrary, Vajrahasta Aniyanka- 
bhima was preceded by the following ‘rulers : Virasimha, 
Kamairnava 1 (36 years), Danarnava (40 years), Kamarnava 
II (50 years), Ranarnava (5 years), Vajrahasta (15 years), 
Kamarnava III (19 years), Gunarnava (27 years), Potiamkusa 
(15 years), Kaligalamkusa (12 years), Gundama®(7 years), 
Kamarnava IV (25 years) and Vinayaditya (3 years). In the 
absence of any corroborative evidence it is difficult to decide 
whether the first seven kings of the second list were historical 
personages or not. Gunarnava of the second list is no doubt 
the same as' Gunamaharnava of the earlier accounts and he 
may be regarded as the founder of the Imperial branch of the 
Eastern Ganga family. His connection with the early branch 
cannot at present be determined. 
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of Kalinga and that the epithet pitrbhakta, borne by a 
few contemporary kings, bas no dynastic significance. 
Hultzsch (£7, XII, p. 2), while editing the Ragolu plates, 
held Saktivarman to be a scion of the Magadha family, 
but the passage, mentioning the name of the king’s 
family, should be read as r= Mmédtha(ra). No royal 
family of the name of Magadha is.known to have flouri- 
shed in Kalinga. 

6. ET, XXX, pp. 112f. 

Ibid, XXVIII, p. 237. 

8. The term dryaka is used in different inscriptions to mean 
(i) a respectable man, (ii) father, or (iii) grandfather. 
That éryuk@a may be understood in the sense of grand- 
father appears clear from the evidence of the Nagarjuni- 
konda Prakrt inscription (E7, XX, p. 22) in which, to 
use the words of M. Venkataramayya (EZ, XXVIII, p. 
231), ‘the words dyaka and dayiké are used to describe 
the relatives of the donatrix who mentions, besides, her 
pitu, matu, matula, etc. Evidently, éyaka and ayikda here 
meant grandfather and grandmother respectively.’ 

9. According to M. Venkataramayya (E/, XXVI1I, p. 228) 
the plates are dated in the year 28, but the editor of the 
journal observes in a note at the same page that the 
symbol, read as 8, probably stands for 6. 

10. The suggestion that Tolavara Arjunadatta of Aranta 
Saktivarman’s grant was a grandson of Amdtyo Arjuna- 
datta (£7, XXVIII, p. 234) is improbable. 

11. JO, [, pt. 2, p. 72. 
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12. A hoard of copper coins, (OHR]J, V, pp. 157ff.) numbering 
147 and bearing the name ofa king ‘called Nanda, has 
been discovered in 1953 from the village of Gandibedha 
in Balasore district. The obverse of these coins contains 
the legend $sri-Nandasya in box-headed characters of 
about tbe fifth century A.D., while the reverse depicts 
the figure of a lying bull or Nandi, indicating that the 
king was a Mahesvara. As the palzograpby of the coin- 
legend suggests a date in the fifth century A.D., S. N. 
Rajaguru (ZO, 1, pt. 2, pp. 71-2) associates Nanda with 


the Mathara family. 
13. Line 2 of the Komarti plates bas Mahdaraj= Acandavarmméa 


which suggests that the correct name of the Pitrbhakta 
king is not Candavarman, as is generally held, but 
Acandavarman. Hultzsch (E/, IV, pp. 142ff.), while 
editing these plates, erroneously read it as Mahdrajas = 
- Candavarmma, apparently because Candavarman appeared 
to him a more suitable personal name than Acandevar- 
man on the ground of Canda being a well-known designa- 
tion of the god Siva. But the Dharikatura grant (EI, 
XXXVI, pp. 1ff.), containing tbe passage Yuvamahdraja- 
$r1-Acandavarmmé Dharikatliire grameyaka, clearly shows 
the prevalence of Acandavarman as a proper name in 
ancient India. D. C. Sircar (E//XXXVI, p. 3), who is 
credited with the correct decipherment of the king’s 
name, points out that the word acanda may mean an 
ascetic or a deity. 
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2, pp. 4-6. 
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While adducing an argument in favour of his theory 
about the plurality of Umavarman, M. Venkataramayya 
(EL, XXVIII, p. 300) points out that the ‘absence of 
the title Kalingadhipati among the titles of Umavarman 
of the present charter (i.e., the Tekkali plates) may be 
considered another factor pointing to the same direction 
of their non-identity’. This argument is hardly logical, 
Those who subscribe to this view, are, however, unanim- 
ous in identifying the Kalingadhipati Umavarman of the 
Brhatprostha grant with his namesake of the Dhavala- 
peta inscription, ignoring completely the fact that the 
latter record does not describe the king as the overlord 
of Kalinga. If the absence of any such title in the 
Dhavalapeta plates does not present any difficulty in 
identifying him with the king of the same name in the 
Brhatprostha grant, we fail to understand how this can 
be treated to be a ‘factor pointing to the same, direction 
of their non-identity’. 

The plates were issued from Vardhamanapura, identified 
with Vadama, situated in Palkonda taluk of Visakha- 
patnam district. Further, the scribe of these plates des- 
cribes himself as a resident of Pistapura, i.e., Pithapuram 
in East Godavari district. The village of Astivera is 
located in Atava in Srungavarapukota taluk in Visakha- 
pai:nam district. 

Dhavalapeta is situated about twelve miles from Chica- 
cole in Visakhapatnam district, while the Brhatprostha 
grant has been recovered from a smith in Palkonda taluk. 
ZA, XIII, pp. 48ff. 

History of India, pp. 127ff. 

HIST, p. 18. 

EZ, IV, pp. 142f. While editing the Komarti plates 
Hultzsch observes, ‘In two other respects, a connection 
may be established with the plates of the Salankayana 
Maharaja Vijayanandivarman, who, (i) like Candavar- 
man professes-to have been devoted to the feet of the 
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28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 
32, 


33. 


” ନ 

lord, (his) father (bappa-bhattaraka-pada-bhalkta), and who 
(ij) was the eldest son of the Maharaja Candavarman. 
The close resemblance between the aiphabet of the plates 
of Vijayanandivarman and the Komarti plates suggests 
that Candavarman, the father of Vijayanandivarman, 
may have been identical with the Maharaja Canda- 
varman who issued the Komarti plates.’ Sircar supports 
Hultzsch’s contention that the Komarti plates resemble 
closely the plates of Nandivarman II of the Salankayana 
dynasty and that ‘the two Candavarmans must have 
belonged to the same period.’ He, however, expresses 
his inability to go beyond that and points out that there 
are “some serious points against the identification of 
the issuer of the Komarti plates with the Salankayana 
Maharaja Candavarman.’ 

El, XXVIII, pp. 398. 

S. C:+ Behera (OHRJ, XII, p. 59) surmises that the 
Matharas, who ruled in Kalinga, formed one branch 
of the dynasty founded in the Punjab by an eminent 
minister of the Kusana king Kaniska. But this view 
isshardly founded on facts. The historicity of a minister 
named Mathara in Kaniska’s court and the existence 
of a Mathara dynasty in the north-western part of India 
have not yet been conclusively.proved. 

EI, XXVIII, pp. 175ff. 

Ibid, pp. 226ff. 

The Andhavaram plates record the grant of the village 
of Andoreppa, which is the same Andhavaram, a smal! 
village in Narasannapeta taluk of Srikakulam district. 
The Madras Museum plates mention the district of 
Varahavartani which scholars have located in Chicacole 
and Tekkali taluks (EZ, XXVIM, p. 234). The place 
was so called presumably owing to profusion of boars 
and jackals. 

S. N. Rajaguru (/O, I, pt. 2, p. 63) suggests that Umavar- 
man’s kingdom was bounded by the Mahendra moun- 
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tain in the north and the Nagavali in the south. That 
the kingdom of Umavarman was situated close to this 
famous mountain, if it did not actually include it, is 
indicated by tke inclusion of Mahendrabhoga-visaya 
within it. The Xudopali plates (E/, IV, pp. 254-59) of 
the time of the Somavams$i king Mahabhavagupta Il 
mention a feudatory chief, named Pufija who is said 
to be born in the Mathara family (Maoatharavans = odbhava- 
kulatilaka) and ruling over fifteen villages (paricadasa- 
pallik=é&dhipazi). Jt is not improbable that some scions 
of the Mathara dynasty survived till the tenth or the 
eleventh century A.D. as subordinate rulers under the 
Somavaimns§is. 

34. CA, p. 212. 

35. 1/0, 1, pt. 2, pp. 78-80. 

36. E/,XXVI, p. 301. 

37. CA, p. 212. ନ 


38. Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 60. The older genera- 
tion of scholars identified Devarastra with Maharashtra, 
but to Dubreuil belongs the credit of first pointing out 
its correct location. Dubreuil has reached this ~onclu- 
sion, with the help of the Kasimkota plates which locate 
Elamanci KalingadeSsa in Devarastra. Elamafici Kalinga- 
de§a is taken ro mean ‘the Kalinga country of which 
Elamafici, i.e,, modern Yellamanchili in Visakhapatnam 
district, was the chief town.’ 

39. These three elements are prabhusakti, the majesty, man- 
trasakti, the power of good counsel, and utsdahasakti, the 
power of energy. 

40. £7, XXIII, pp. 56ff ; ibid, XXIV, pp. 47-52. 

41. JAHRS, VII, p. 157. 

2. £E/, XXII, p. 59. 

43. Ibid, XXIV, p. 50. 

44. JBORS, XIV, pp. 282; EZ, XXI, pp. 23-25; JO, I, 
pp. 1-3. 

45, 10,1, p. 3. 
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46. prvi I, p. 474. N. K. Sahu (ibid, p. 474) draws 
the genealogy of the Mathara kings of Kalinga as 
follows :—- ° 


1. Visakbavarman 
2. Umavarman 


[$e] 


Sankaravarman 
| 

4. Saktivarman 

| 
| | 

9. Anantasaktivarman 7. Prabhaiijanavarman 
| | 


6. Acandavarman 8. Nanda Prabhafijanavarman 


B. V. Krishnarao (A History of the Early Dynasties of 
Andhradesa, p. 394) opines that Visakhavarman was the 
last known king of the Mathara dynasty. 


47. The Gangas of Orissa are called the Eastern Gangas in 

contrast with the Gaigas of Mysore who are designated 
” as the Western Gangas. 

48. Some scholars contend that th2z Early and Imperial 
Gangas belonged to two distinct lines, because, the 
Early Gangas used the Ganga era as well as short genea- 
logies in, their charters, while the later ones adopted 
the Saka era and long genealogies. Notice may be 
taken of the following evidences which seem to show 
that they belonged to one and tke same family. First, 
the names Girga and Ganga are applied to the members 
of both the lines. Secondly, the kings of both tke lines 
are known to have used the same suffixes, €.g., -varman, 
-deva, -arpava, etc. Thirdly, most of the Imperial 
Gangas, alike the Early Gangas, worshipped Gokarne- 
svara of Mahendragiri, and finally; they adopted identi- 
cal seals, e.g., lotus, crescent, bull, etc. 
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49. According to Subba Rao (JAHRS, V, p. 264) they were 
a northern tribe who lived in the Gangetic delta a¢ the 
dawn of their history. This contention is not in agree- 
ment with the epigraphic evidence. 

50. JAHRS, I, pp. 1138; /4, XVIII, pp. 1658; OFRJ, ¥, 
p. 7. 

51. DHNI, pp. 448-49. 

52. EZ, XXIII, pp. 78ff. 

53. Ibid, LV, pp. 1988. 

54. Ibid, XXII, p. 79. 

55. 1/0, 11, pp. 343-45; Histary of the Gangas, pt. 1, 
p. 192. 

56. JAHRS, III, pp. 49-53. 

57. JBORS, XVII, pp. 291ff. 

58. JAHRS, V, pp. 267K. 

59. /A,LXI, pp. 237ff. 

60. JAHRS, XI, pp. 19ff. 

61. £7, XXXVI, pp. 326ff. 

62. JE, pp. 287f. 

63. ZC, IX, pp. 141ff. 

64. Ibid, IV, pp. 179 ; EZ, XXXI, pp. 46ff. ” 

65. HO, I, p. 239. 

66. ZO, 11, Appendix I. 

67. JBORS, XI, pp. 361ff. ` 

68. E/,XXKI, p. 46. 

69. Ibid, XXXI, p. 53. 

70. Ibid, XXXVI, p. 335. 

71. EL, XXXI, p. 46. 

72. ET, XXVI, p. 335. 

73. Ibid, XXVIII, pp. 216ff. 

74. £I, XXVIII, p. 171. 

75. V. V. Mirashi, (£7, XXVI, p. 336) is inclined to believe 
that the Ganga era commemorates the termination of 
the Vakataka ryle in Kalinga. There is no conclusive 
evidence to pias that any Vakataka king had ever 
conquered Kalinga. The initial year of the Ganga era 
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synchronises with the first year of Indravarman I's 
° reign. 

76. JAHRS, VI, p. 71. 

77. bid, HI, pp. 546. G. Ramdas (OHRI, VI, p. 253) 
dismisses the record as spurious. 

78. JBBRAS, XVI, pp. 114f ; SS, pp. 1136, 

79. ZO, 11, p. 2. 

80. JBORS, XX, p. 44. 

81. JAHRS, II, pp. 49-53, 

82. JAHZRS, VI, pp. 718. 

83. £/, IV, p. 195. The identification of Indrabhattairaka 
with the Calukya Indraraja is opposed on the ground 
that the script of the Godavari grant is earlier than that 
of Jayasimha’s grants. ~ 

84. CA, p. 210. D.C. Sircar (SS, p. 112} was formerly of 
opinion that Indrabhattaraka flourished in the period 
c.cA.D. 625-655. 

§5. Fleet at first proposed to identify him with Indravarman 
II of the years 128 and 146, but later on be reversed 
his opinion in favour of Indravarman II of the year 91 
(2A, XVI, p. 131). V. V. Mirashi (EZ, XXII, p. 21) 
surmises that the Visnukundin Indrabbattaraka was 
ruling from c. A.D. 570 to 600, and, accordingly, equates 
Indra with Indravarman II. Those who identify him 
with Indravarman 1- rely mainly on the statement of the 
Jirjingi grant that the Ganga king defeated his foes 
with the help of his four-tusked clepbhants (aneka- 
caturdanta-samara-vijaya-vimala-vikoSsa-nistrimsa). This 
description is conventional as it occurs in the inscrip- 
tions of many a king of different dynasties (£7, XXII, 
p- 95 ; ibid, XXV, p. 30 ; 1A, XVIII, p. 267). It-is 
highly improbable that a Ganga Indravarman is men- 
tioned in the Godavari charter. Adhiraja Indra was 
the son of the Brahmin Mitavarman of non-monarchial 
rank and as such his identification with either 
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Indravarman If or Indravarman iW! is wide of the 
mark. ¢ 

86. D. R. Bhandarkar ( £7, XXII, p. 386) places 
Simantavarman Geiween Satyavarman and Vaijri or 
Vajrahasta. 

87. £7, XXII, pp. 62K. 

88. Ibid, XVII, pp. 330f. 

839. Ibid, XXIII, p. 64. 

90. Ibid, HI, pp. 127ff. 

91. JAHRS, 1V, pp. 21ff; £7, XXV, pp. 194f. 

92, ZA, XVI, pp. 131ff. 

93. CA, p. 216. 

94. The identification of the capital city of Svetaka, which 
is also called Scetaka in some of the royal charters, 
forms a subject of controversy among scholars. Subba 
Rao (FA4HRS, II, p. 184) identifies it with the modern 
viliage of Srikurmam ; S. Sarma, N. K, Sahu (UUHO, 
I, p.- 114) and others locate it at the present site of 
Chikati (Chikiti) in Ganjam district, whereas R. C. 
Majumdar (E/, XXVIII, p. 112) equates it with Sadaka 
in tke neighbourhood of Clikati. 

95. E77, XXIII, pp. 261ff ; ibid, pp. 267f. 

96. Ibid, XXVIII, p. 111. 

97. Ibid, XXVIII, p. 335. 

98. 7A, XIII, pp. 120ff. 

99. EZ, XXX, pp. 37ff. 

100. ZA, XIII, pp. 122f1. 

101. £7, XVIII, pp. 308ff. 

102. Ibid, pp. 307ff. 

103. Beal, Si-yu-ki, 11, pp. 207-8. 

104. The Aihole inscription Cescribes how Pulakesin 11 
humbled the Kalingas with ease before A.D. 634-5 
when the prasastf was composed. So it is equally 
likely that the Ganga dominions were under the 
Calukya rule during this period. 

105. EI, XXX, p. 39. i 
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106. V, 22. 

167. £7, XXX, p. 39. , 

108. Both R. C. Majumdar (£/, XXVII, p. 111) and B. C. 
Chhabra (Ibid, XXIV, p. 132) are inclined to regard 
Samantavarman as the founder of the Svetaka branch 
on the ground that the alphabet of Samantavarman’s 
grants is the earliest in the series of the Svetaka 
records. Such a contention is contradicted by the 
evidence of the Ganjam record of the year 120. 

109. £7, XXVII, pp. 108ff. 

110. Ibid, XV, p. 275. 

111. Ibid, XXIV, p. 132. 

112, Ibid, pp- 180ff. 

113. Ibid, XIX, pp. 134f[. 

114. EZ, XXIV, p. 180. 

115. Ibid, HI, pp. 130A. 

116. - JAHRS, II, pp. 275ff ; EZ, XXVI, pp. 62. 

117.. ZHQ, XI, pp. 300A ; ibid, XX, pp. 232ff. 

118. £7, XII, pp. 212ff. | 

119. The Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy for the 

year, 1918-19 (p. 14) reports the discovery of another 

grant of Anantavarmanp, son of Devendravarman. This 
record is probably not a genuine one. 


120. E/, XXIII, p. 261. A 

121. A List of Inscriptions of Northern India, p. 86. 

122. /ZHQ, XII, pp. 491ff. 

123. JAHRS, Hl, pp. 185ff. 

124. Ibid, II, p. 77. 

125. Ibid, p. 84. 

126. /A4, XIII, pp. 1436. 

127. Ibid, X, pp. 343ff. 

128. S. N. Rajaguru (/O, Hl, pp. 146-7) reads the date of the 
Chicacole plates as 351. It is difficult to agree to this 
reading. Satyavarman, SOD of Devendravarman, was 
ruling in the Ganga year 351. We would, therefore, 
be hardly justified in placing Devendravarman of the 
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Chicacole plates in the same year when Satyavarman 
was reling. ' 

129. E/, 111, pp. 17f. 

130. Epigraphia Carnatica, YX, p. 140. 

131. £/, XXX, pp. 23f. 

132. Ibid, XVIII, pp. 311-13. 

133. EZ, XXX, p. 25. 

134. Jbid, XXXII, pp. 201ff. 

135. ZO, I, pp. 137ff. 

136. ZA, XIV, pp. 10ff. 

137. £7, XXVI, pp. 174fI. 

138. Ibid, XXXI, pp. 317A. 

139. JAHRS, II, pp. 146-68; JAS, Letters, XVIII, pp. 
78ff. 

140. 70, 1, pp. 202-05. 

141, JBRS, XXXV, pp. iff; ZC, II, pp. 197fI. 

142. The donor of the Nirakarpur plates was UdayakQedi, 
son of Ugrakhedi, and grandson of Dharmakhedi of 
the Kadamba family, which owed allegiance to the 
Gargas. The Kadambas are mentioned in several 
other grants. The Parlal:imedi plates of Vajrahas:a 
mention one UWUWgrakhedi as the ornament of the 
Kadamba family who ma’ be identified with the father 
of Udayakhedi. P. Banerji (E/7, XXXI, p. 319) makes 
the following observations on-the Kadambas : ‘One 
Dharmakhedi and his father Bhimakhedi are mentioned 
in the Santabommali plates of the Ganga year 520 and 
the Mandasa plates of the Saka year 976. A Kadamba 
chieftain of the name of Dharmakhedi is also mentioned 
in the Vizagapatam plates of Devendravarman of tbe 
Ganga year 254. The Kambakaya plates of Saka 
1103 also refer to the Kadamba chiefs named Dharma- 
khedi and Udayaditya. From the widely separated 
dates of these inscriptions, it is reasonable to hold 
that, though some of these Kadamba chieftains bear 
the same names, they are not to be considered as iden- 
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143. 


144. 
145. 
146. 


253 


tical because of the indentity of their names alone, but 
should be placed in different periods.’ The Kadambas 
may be supposed to have hailed from Khed taluk 
of Ratnagiri district, mentioned as Khetahira-desa 
in the Goa grant of Pulakesin II (JAHRS, IV, 
p. 116). 

Sarma proposes the following genealogy of the later 
members of the Early Ganga family : 


Rajendravarman 
| 
| | 

Anantavarman (yezr 304) alias Devendravarman 

Vajrabasta or Vajrin (years 308, 310) 

| | 

Rajendravarman (yzars 314, 342) Satyavarman 

alias Bhupendravarman (year 351) 


Anantavarman Devendravarman 
Vajrabasta (year 383) (year 397) 


This genealogical scheme appears to be defective. 
Sarma identifies Bhupendravarman with Rajendravarman 
of the Mandasa plates of the year 342 On the ground 
that Rajendra and Bhipendra are synonyms, but this 
is not convincing. We learn from the Chidivalasa plates 
that Bhipendra was also named as Marasimha, but in 
no inscription, discovered so far, he is called” Rajendra. 


EJ, XXXII, pp. 187ff. 

Ibid, p. 181. 

In an undated charter from Chicacole (JAS, Letters, 
XVIII, pp. 47ff.) mention is made of Paramabhattaraka 
Mahdardajédhiréja Anantavarman, whose identification is 
difficult to determine. The palwography of his record, 
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as well as his titles indicate that he could not have 
flourished before the end of the ninth century A.D. He 
may be identified with either Anantavarman of the 
Tekkali plates of the Ganga year 358 or with an as yet 
unknown son and successor of Devendravarman 1V, 
as D. C. Sircar would make us believe (JAS, Letters, 
XVII, p. 48). 
147. AIK, p. 142. 
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THE NALAS 
Sources 


It was about the latter half of the fifth century A.D. that 
the Nalas had been exercising their sway over Bastar district 
of Madhya Pradesh and Koraput district of Orissa, our know- 
ledge about them being mostly derived from tke Rithapur 
copper-plate grant! of Bhavadattavarman, Kesaribeda plates? 
of Arthapati, Podagadh stont inscription? of Skandavarman, 
as well as a hoard of gold coins, discovered at Edenga,* a 
village in Kondegaon tahsil of Bastar district.’ 


Varaharaja 

The history of the Nala dynasty seems to have begun 
with Varaharaja, known to us from the Edenga hoard of coins, 
comprising the gold money of Varabaraja himself, Bhavadatta 
and” Arthapati. The characters “of the coins, which are of 
the box-headed variety of the fifth century A.D. imply that 
the coins of Varahba are the earliest and those of Arthapati, 
the lattest in the series. The appearance of tHe figure of a 
couchant bull on the obverse of his coins may be an indication 
in favour of his Saivite affiliation, while the large number and 
varieties of coins, struck by him, clearly demonstrate that he 
was an independent sovereign with a protracted and prosper- 
ous reign. 


Bhavadatta 


Bhavadatta, who is mentioned as such in the Podagadh 
stone inscription of his son Skandavarman, but called 
Bhavattavarman in his own copper plate grant, appears to 
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have succeeded Varaharaja, who was in all probability his 
father. Bhavattavarman is evidently a distorted or a, Pra- 
kritised form of Bhavadattavarman. Y. R. Gupta, on the 
basis of the Rithapur grant, suggests that he was further 
known as Arthapati, ‘the lord of wealth’, but there is hardly 
any evidence in support of this contention. The inscription, 
which is dated in the eleventh year of Bhavadatta’s reign, 
records the donation of the village Kadambagiri by the king 
for the ‘blessings of himself and his queen’. The concluding 
portion of the record mentions Adaharaja Arthapati who is 
said to have executed the charter for the increase of the religi- 
ous merit of his parents (Maharéj=Arthapatibhattarakena 
datmanah méatdpitroh punyakirti-vardhana). Jf Arthapati js 
taken to be an epithet of Bhavadatta himself, then it would 
be difficult to explain why Bhavadatta would proclaim in the 
early part of the record that the gift was made for the bles- 
sings of himself and his queen and in the latter part of it that 
it was intended for the augmentation of the religious merit 
of his parents. This would accordingly show that Arthapati 
was different from Bhavadatta. 

An idea about the extent of Bhavadatta’s kingdom may 
be obtained with the heip of inscriptions. The Rithapur 
copper plates, discovered from Amraoti district in Madhya 
Pradesh, were issued from Nandivardhana (Nandivardhanat) 
which has been identified with Nagardhan near Ramtek in 
Nagpur district by Hiralal,” and with Nandur in Yeotmal 
taluq of Berar by Y. R. Gupte.8 jt is the same place which, 
for sometime remained to be the Vakataka capital, wherefrom 
the Poona plates? of Prabhavatigupta and a few grants of 
Pravarasena II were issued. The occupation of this.impor- 
tant place in Berar in the heart of the Vakataka kingdom 
shows Bhavadatta’s victory over his western neighbours. 
Bhavadatta’s triumphant advance across the Vakataka domi- 
nions seems to be corroborated by the Balaghat plates! which 
credit the Vakataka king Prthivigena II (c. A.D. 470-90) with 
the restoration of the sunken fortune of the family. V. V. 
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Mirashi!’ rightly finds here a reference to an invasion led by 
Bhavyadatta during the reign of Prthivisena’s father Narendra- 
sena. The use of the expression apahrta-vath$a-$rivakh, ‘syho 
carried away the fortune of his own family’ in the Balaghat 
grant with reference to Narendrasena Suggests that the fortune 
of the Vikataka family for a time during his reign, passed 
into the hands of one who was not the rightful heir. This 
likewise corroborates the Nala occupation of a large part of 
the Vakataka kingdom. It is worth noting that the Rithapur 
grant was made during the time of Bhavadatta’s stay at 
Prayaga at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna. Tt, 
however, does not necessarily follow that the Nala kingdom 
extended to Prayiga in the north, for, ‘grants of distant 
villages were often made at exceptionally holy places like it 
or Banares’.!” He would have gone there either on pilgri- 
mage or in connection with his marriage with a princess of 
Allahabad.!3 It may be reasonably surmised that Bhbavadatta 
ruled over an extensive tract which stretched from Berar to 
Koraput district. 

In the Rithapur plates is found the expression Adahesvara- 
AMahasen=datist sta-rajya-vibhavah as a descriptive epithet of 
Bhavadaita, the’ meaning of which is far from being certain. 
Ramdas! takes the expression to mean one ‘who has created 
the supreme authority of administration of the kingdom with 
(such officers as) Mahesvara and Mahassna’. This is hardly 
compatible on the ground that Ramdas has erroneously taken 
the term atisrsta, ‘bestowed’, as equivalent to srsta, ‘created’. 
VY, V. Mirashi!5 points out that the expression should be taken 
to mean that Bhavadatta obtained his kingdom and wealth 
through the ‘grace of the great lord Mahasena, the generalis- 
simo of the gods (Mahetvarena Mahasenena atiststam réjyam 
yasmai tasya). D. C. Sircar!® interprets Mahesvara and Maha- 
sena as referring to two distinct deities, taking the expression 
to mean that either Bhavadatta obtained royal fortune through 
the grace of these gods or that his kingdom was, dedicated to 
them by him. Similar expressions indicating the belief that 
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the particular royal family was created and protected by a 
certain deity are found in the inscriptions of the Vakatakas, 
Calukyas ‘and many other royal houses also.!7 


Arthapati 


Ehavadatia seems to have been succeeded by his son 
Artbapati, as may be gleaned from the use of the term aryaka 
as an epithet of the former in the Rithapur plates (éryakapada- 
prasad=anugrhitena). Some scholars have taken this word 
in the sense of grandfather but this is contradicted by the 
internal evidence of the grant.!8 D. C. Sircar!® is of opinion 
that Arthapati flourished after Skandavarman who was most 
probably his father. This view is based on the supposition 
that since his Kesaripeda (in Umarkot thana of Koraput 
district) record? was issued from Puskeari, he must have follo- 
wed Skandavarman who repopulated the city, but this line 
of argument is not convincing. That Arthbapati preceded 
Skandavarman, who was in all probability his younger brother, 
may be suggested or the following grounds : 

First, both the Rithapur and Kesaribeda plates were 
written by the same Confidential Officer ‘(Rahasyadhikrta) 
named Culla, whereas, the Podagadh stone inscription of 
Skandavarman was composed by Janturadasa, the son of Cauli, 
identified vith Culla. 

Secondly, tne Edenga hoard contains the coins of Bhava- 
datta and Arthapati but those of Skandavarman are. conspicu- 
ously absent. Had Skandavarman preceded Arthapati, his 
coins would probably have been found along with those of 
the other.-two rulers. 

Arthapati inherited a vast kingdom from his father, but 
he, unfortunately, proved himself unequal to the task that 
faced him. Bhavadatta, as we have already seen, launched 
a successful military expedition into the heart of the Vakataka 
kingdom, as a result of which a large part of Vidarbha came 
to be annexed to the Nala dominions. But the Vakatakas soon 
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retrieved their position and Prthivisena 11, son and successor 
of Nazendrasena, Soon appeared on the scene to avepge him- 
self of the humiliation of his father. The fact that Arthapati’s 
Kesaribeda inscription was issued from Puskari, instead of 
Nandivardhana, clearly shows that Arthapati relinquished his 
hold over Vidarbha and was impelled to retire to a small 
principality in-Bastar and Koraput districts. The opponent 
at whose hands he sustained a reverse was no other than the 
Vakataka Prthivisena II who is said in the Balaghat plates 
to have restored the tottering fortune of his family, evidently 
by expelling Arthapati from Vidarbha.23! The ambitious 
Vakataka king did not remain satisfied with the reoccupation 
of Vidarbha but appears to have besieged Puskari and stormed 
it sometimes after the seventh year of Arthapati’s reign. 


/ 
Skandavarman 


The reign of Skandavarman?®?, the noble son of Bhavadatta 
and younger brother of Arthapati, saw, to some extent, the 
revival of Nala glory. We come to learre from the Podagadh 
inscription that he reclaimed the lost royal fortune whick had 
fallen’into the hands of adversaries and repeopled the capital 
Puskari?? (Ssri-Nal-anvaya-mukhyasya vikrama-ksapitadvisah 
nrpater = Bhavadattasya satputrey= anyasamsthitam I bhrastam 
=dakrsya rajardhim sunyam= davasya Puskarim {]. Bt appears 
that Skandavarman established himself, at least for a brief 
spel! of period, in the ancestral kingdom by hurling back the 
invading Vakitakas- The Ajanta inscription informs us 
that Harisena (c. A.D. 475-510)? of the Basim branch of the 
Vakataka family extended his suzerainty over Kuntala, Avanti, 
Kalinga, Kosala, Trikula, Lata and Andhra, thereby implying 
that the Nalas either during the reign of Skandavarman or 
shortly afterwards, suffered a signal defeat at his hands. 


The Later Nalas 
Notwithstanding their reverses, the Nalas appear to have 
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continued to reign for some generations after Skandavarman, 
as is shown by the famous Athole epigraph which extels the 
Calukya king Kirtivarman I (A.D. 567-97) as the night of 
destruction to the Nalas.25 The statement about the total 
annihilation of the Nala power, as met with in the Calukya 
record, need not be taken in its literal sense, for a statement 
of similar kind is made with reference to the Mauryas of 
North Konkan, but the Aihole inscription elsewhere states 
that the Mauryas were finally overthrown by PulakeSsin Il. An 
inscription?¢, incised on a slab of stone, built into the wall of 
the temple of Rajivalocana at Rajim in Raipur district, 
Madhya Pradesh mentions three kings, viz., Prthviraja, 
Viruparaja and Vilasatunga, as born in the family of Nala. 
The inscription is not dated, but js placed, on palzographic 
grounds, at about the middle of the 8th century by D. R. 
Bhandarkar.?? But its characters being similar to those of 
the Laksmana temple inscription of Mahasivagupta Balarjuna, 
it may not be wrong to assign the record toc. A.D. 700. 
These kings may, therefore, be legitimately regarded as later 
descendants of Bhavacaita and Arthbhapati. It is interesting 
to note that from about the second half of the sixth century 
the Panduvamsi kings were the supreme masters of South 
Kosala till they were defeated by the Calukya king Pulakesin II 
sometime before A.D. 634, the date of issue of the Aihole 
inscription: Prthvirija grasped the opportunity of this politi- 
cal catastrophe to set up an independent principality. 


“The Genealogy’ 6f Nalas 


The genealogy of the Nala kings, as is evident from the 
above discussion, may be presented as follows :— 
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Varaharaja 
| ' 
Bhavadattavarman 


| 


i. 6; | 
Arthapati-. Skandavarman 

| 

Prthviraja 
| 

Viraparaja 
| 

Vilasatunga ( c. A.D. 700 ) 
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that king Mahendra of the Allahabad inscription, iden- 
tified by him with Mahendraditya of the Khairtal "hoard 
of gold coins, was an ancestor of Bhavadattavarman is 
unwarranted, for Mahendraditya of the Khairtal hoard 
is no other tian the Imperial Gupta monarch Kumara- 
gupta I, and secondly, there is no evidence in support 
of any relations of Mahendra with the Nalas. 
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EI, VI, p. 4. 
EI, XXVI, pp. 49. 
PRAS, WI. for 1903-04, p. 48. 
LIST OF NALA INSCRIPTIONS 
Bhavadattavarman 
Rithapur Copper Y. R. Gupta, EZ, XIX, pp. 100-04 ; 
Plates S. N. Rajaguru, 70, I, pp. 89-93. 
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Arthapati 
2: Kesaribeda Copper R. C. Majumdar, JBRSg XXXIV, 
Plates pp. 33-42; D. C. Sircar, EZ, XXVIII, 
pp. 12-16 ;°S. N. Rajaguru, /O, 1, 
pp. 86-88. 
Skandavarman 
3. Podagadh Stone C. R. Krishnamacharlu, EZ, XXI, 
Inscription pp. 153-57 S. N. Rajaguru, /O, 1, 
pp. 94-97. 
Vilasatunga 
4. Rajim Stone V. V. Mirashi, EZ, XXVI, pp. 49-58 ; 
Inscription S. N. Rajagurv, /O, TI, pp. 98-102. 
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THE EARLY COINS OF ORISSA 


Punch-Marked Coins 

The history of the coinage in Orissa, as in ali other parts 
of the country, begins with the so-called punch-marked coins, 
which have been unearthed from different places like Sonepur! 
in Bolangir district, Bahalda and Jagmara in Mayurbhanj 
district, and Jharpada? and Sisupaigarh in Puri district. To 
determine the relative or absolute chronology of these coins? 
is, it must be admitted, a difficult task, but some of them, 
particularly the thin silver pieces of the Sonepur hoard, 
identified by V.-S. Agrawala? with the. Sina coins of early 
Indian texts, having a coinbination of four symbols? and 
weighing between 10.8 and 21 graeins®, have been traced back, 
by competent authorities on the subject, to the period of the 
Mah3ajanapadas, anterior to c. B.C. 600.7? The discovery of 
a few coins of this class in a strata of Sisupalgarh, assignable 
to c. A.D. 250-A.D. 350, would tend to prove that they were 
in circulation in Orissa as Jate as the middle of the fourth 
century A.D.8 Silver, copper as well as lead are known to 
have been employed for the manufucture of these coins. Lead 
punch-markKed coins are conspicuous by their absence in the 
earlier levels of Sisupalgarh, which have yielded silver and 
copper coins’, implying thereby that lead currency was more 
popular at the place, as compared {o the silver and copper 
coinage, in the third and fourth centuries A.D. The presence 
of lead-ores in the districts of Sambalpur, Manbbum and 
Raipur explains why the metal was so extensively used as 
material for coins. Two moulds!° of these coins, containing 
sockets of irregular shape, have also been recovered, showing, 
in the first placc, that the coins were locally manufactured, and 


secondly, those of various sizes were simultaneously prevalent 
in Orissa. 
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Kusana Coins and their Imitations 


Quite a large number of the Kusina and thg so-called 
Puri-Kusana coins have been discovered from different parts 
of Orissa. The latter series of coins, viz., the coins of the 
Puri-Kusana group, are sometime designated by numismatists 
as the Oriya-Kusana, but the unsuitability of such appella- 
tions becomes apparent when it is remembered that the circula- 
tion of these coins, as indicated by their provendnce, was not 
confined to Puri or Orissa alone, but extended far and wide. 
Until a more suitable term is coined, it would be safe to des- 
cribe them simply as the ‘imitation Kusana coins’, since they 
betray unmistakable Kusana influence. 

The attention of the world of scholars to the Kusana coins 
and their imitations in Orissa was first drawn by Walter 
Flliot!!, who studied a hoard of such coins recovered in the 
neighbourhood of Purushottamapur in Ganjam district in 
1858. In 18932 another hoard, containing 548 coins, was 
recovered near Manikratna in Puri district. In 1917!3 some 
363 coins were found on the northern slope of the Rakha hills 
in Singhbhum district. The Collector of Balasore in 191214 
despatched 910 copper coins of the so-called Puri-Kusgana 
type to the authorities of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which 
are now being preserved in the Indian Muséum, Calcutta. In 
19235 a hoard of copper coins,of Kaniska and Huviska and 
a large number of Kusana imitations were found af Bhanjakia 
in Panchpir subdivision of Mayurbhanj district. In his History 
of Orissa, I, R. D. Banerji’ refers to a hoard of 282 coins, 
out of which 170 were of the imitation series and 112 of the 
Imperial Kusanas, then recently discovered in Mayurbhanj 
district. In 1934!7 nearly 135 Kusana coins and their imita- 
tions were discovered from Sitabhinji. A similar find!é of 
the Kusana imitations along with the Imperial Kusana coins 
was brought to light at Viratgarh in the vicinity of Khiching. 
In 193929 105 Kusana imitations were found at Nuagaon near 
Bhanjakia in Mayurbhanj district. In 1960 S.C. Behera?® 
has discovered a pot full of Kusana coins from Bhillingi in 
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Ganjam district. Another hoard of the Kusana coins and 
their imitations, numbering 1261, was discovered from Bhan- 
jakia in Mayurbhanj district in 1963.23 B. Nath? is stated to 
have uncovered a hoard of the Kusana coins and their imita- 
tions near the foot of the Kayema hill in Jajpur sub-division 
of Cuttack district. 

There has been a great deal of controversy among numis- 
matists on the question of tne bearing of the Kusana coins 
upon the Orissan history. It is advanced that these coins 
infiltrated into Orissa by way of trade and commerce and were 
current in the period when the Kusina empire had ceased to 
exist in Northern India.?3 Ii has, on the other hand, been 
argued that ‘there is no evidence at present which contradicts 
the presumption that the Imperial Kusana coins were current 
in Orissa during the reigns of Kaniska and Huviska’.3+ 

A cloud of uncertainty, likewise, hangs over the problem 
of the attribution of the Puri-Kusana coins. Hoernte®? is of 
opinion that these coins, destitut as they were of any political 
significance, were mere temple-tokens, but inasmuch as they 
have been found from different paris of Orissa, instead of the 
Puri region alone, in large numbers, it is impossible to resist 
the conclr sion that they were used as currency in the country 
for a certain period of time. Vincent Smith? holds that they 
might have been issued by the :ulers of Kalinga in the fourth 
or fifth century A.D. P. Acharya??? advocates that the so-called 
Puri-Kusana coins represent the coinage of the kings of Orissa 
who flourished in the Gupta period and were quite independent 
of the Gupta emperors. Allan?8 assigns the various hoards 
of these coins to the third or early fourth century A.D. T.N. 
Ramachandran®®, likewise, assigns them to the fourth century 
A.D. on the ground that the imitation Kusana coins from 
Sitabhinji were found in the vicinity of a tempera painting, 
belonging, on ground of style and paleography of an inscrip- 
tion, inscribed on it, to the fourth century A.D. N. K. Sahu?’ 
has, of late, upheld the view that these coins were struck by 
the Murunda kings who ruled in Orissa in the third and fourth 
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centuries A.D. But it may bz observed that the provenance 
of "and the features in the so-called Puri-Kusina coins would 
indicate that they were not issued by any minor local dynasty 
of Orissa, but by a line of administrators, who had no claim 
to sovereignty, but still were in charge of a very extensive 
region. History does not record any such ruling family in 
Orissa in the fourth and fifth centuries A.D., and unless we 
connect it with a Kusana viceregal familv, there would be no 
convincing explanation for the wide circulation of the imita- 
tion Kusana coins at any period of Orissan history.?! 

Whosoever might have been the authors of the coins, under 
discussion, that these pieccs, to judge from the characteristic 
features, appearing in them, were struck on the model of the 
Kusana originals cannot be denied by any stretch of imagina- 
tion. The nbverse of these coins shows a standing figure, as 
found on the issues of the Kusana kings Kaniska and Huviska, 
whereas, the reverse copies one of the deities, occurring on the 
reverse of the Kusana coins. Among the deities, represented 
in these coins, mention may be made of such Persian deities 
as Mihira, the Moon-god Mao and Vata (Oado). Such a 
striking similarity of the Puri-Kusgana coins with the Kusana 
prototypes requires some explanation. ‘In the realm of numis- 
matics’, as has been rightly pointed out by C.§S. Upasak,?? 
‘conservatism was a very strong force in ancient India. On 
any new issue of coins, it was to some extent essential to 
maintain the similarity with the issues of the predecessors, 
since it was otherwise difficult to get proper circulation and 
recognition among the people’. This would naturally lead 
to the conclusion that the imitation coins came to be intro- 
duced in Orissa to succeed the Kusana currency. 


The Gold Coin of King Dharmadéamadhara 


The excavations at Sisupalgarh have brought to light a 
unique gold33 coin of king Dharmadamadhara at the floor 
level, attributed to the third century A.D. It is rather un- 
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fortunate that the Briabmi legend on the obverse, giving the 
name of the issuer, is incomplete but if the suggestion, put 
forward by A. S. Altekar3*, be accepted, the legend would read 
aus AMaharaja-Rejadhesa Dhormadaniadharasa, corresponding 
in Sanskrit to Maohéraja-Réjadhiréja Dharmadamadharasya. 
The obverse?’ shows.the device of king standing to left36 with 
a peaked helmet and a suit of mail, offering-an object, held 
in his right hand, on an altar, and holding a spear in the jleft 
hand. {It is evident, therefore, that king. Dharmadamadhara, 
who was, in all probability a local king of Orissa, imitated 
the Kusana motif of the king standing and sacrificing on an 
altar, oi: the obverse of itis coins. Of the iwo iities, Maharaja 
and Réjadhiraja, which are thus known to have boen borne 
by this Orissan King, the former was admittedly first populari- 
sed in India by the f{ndo-Greek ruler Eucratides (c. B.C. 17i— 
c. B.C. 155) who adopted the title Afaliaraj« on the reverse 
of some of his cointypes as P?Prakrt translation of £reek 
Basileos. None of the eariy Iadian kings before Eucratides 
are yet known to have assumed tis title either in their official 
documents or in contemporary writings. The Maurya emperor 
Asoka, for example, is simply called Réja in his inscriptiaus. 
The title Rajadhirgja may again be said to have originated 
from Rajnatiraja which occurs on some of the coins of Eucra- 
tides as a title for the Indo-Greek sovereign. No other Indo- 
Greek king ‘is known to have borne'this title, but it was 
continued and popularised by the Saka, Pahlava and Kusiana 
kings. The coin of Dharmadamadbara bears a Roman bust 
and traces of a distorted Grcek legend on its reverse.3? It is 
indeed difficult to identify the bust but it seems that it is not 
an exact replica of any particular bust. It is not at all sur- 
prising to see an Orissan ruler emulating a Roman head. We 
should not forget that Roman coins have been found not only 
in Tamil Nedu, but also in Uttar Pradesh and Bibar.. A hoard 
of gold coins comprising the issues of Gordian was unearthed 
in Sipghbum district. The coins of Caracalla (A.D. 193—A.D. 
217), Carinus, Numerianus and Diocletian (A.D. 285—A.D. 
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305), were found at various places in Uttar Pradesh like 
Allahabad, Chunar, Kanauj, Mathura and Mirzapur.33 The 
excavations at Rajghat on the outskirts of Banaras have 
revealed that even in this holy city the people of about the 
.third or the fourth century A.D. had taken a keen interest 
in the Grecco-Roman motifs and deities like Apollo, Heracles, 
Nike, etc., and used them in their seals.?? In the circums- 
tances, it is no wonder than that a king cf Orissa would have 
chosen a Romar herd as the reverse motif for his coinage. 
The weight of the present coins is 81 grains® ; it does not 
follow the Roman standard of 120 grains. King Dharma- 
damadhara in regard to the metrology of his coinage thus 
appears to have demonstrated a greater degree of originality 
than the early kings of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, who struck 
gold coins on the weight-stand ard of the Kusana coins, which, 
in turn were based on the Roman denarius. 


¬ 


Gupta Coins 


It was in the early- forties! of the present century that a 
hoard of Gupta gold coins was discovered in Panchpir sub- 
division of Mayurbhanj district, of which unfortunately only 
one coin could be recovered. The discovery of Gupta coins, 
therefore, corroborates Gupta paramountcy in Orissa, as 
gleaned from the epigraphical evidence. 


Coins of King Sunanda \ 

In 195242 a hoard’ of 147 copper coins of different size and 
weight has been discovered at the village of Nanduru near 
Gandibedha in Balasore district. These coins bear on their 
obverse a couchant bull and on the reverse a legend of four 
letters of the box-headed variety, which may be \ead as 
Sunandasya vu, although S¥. N. Rajaguru would suggest $77 in 
place of su. The identification of king Sunanda is far from 
certain, for he is not known from any other source. S. N. 
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Rajaguru3 is of opinion that king Sunanda was probably a 
scion of the.-Mathara dynasty of Simbapura but it is difficult 
to agree with him in view of certain considerations. Sunanda 
was a King of the Gandibedha region while no Mathara king 
is Known to have exercised his sway over any territory, lying 
to the north of the river Mahanadi. And secondly, while 
the Mathara kings were staunch devotees of Visnu, king 
Sunanda was undoubtedly a Saiva by faith. N. K. Sahu 
identifies him with a Mana king and predecessor of king 
Sambhuyasas but this suggestion is equally hypothetical. The 
box-headed characters, employed in his coins, would indicate 
that he belonged to the fifth or the sixth century A.D. The 
only touch of alien inspiration that may possibly be traced 
on the copper coins of Sunanda is the use of the genitive case- 
ending in the name of the king. It is worth noting in this 
connection that the name of the king and his regal epithets 
are mostly in genitive in the Indo-Greek coins. Thesg coins 
do not show any further traces of foreign elements. ‘The 
copper coins of the Kusana kings, for example, bear the figure 
of the king on the obverse and deities, belonging to different 
pzntheons on the reverse but suck elements do not make their 
appearance on the coins of Snnenda. 


Gold Coins ‘of the Nala Kings 

Thirty-two gold coins of the Nata kings, ruling over Daksina 
Kosala in the fifth century A.D., were discovered in 193945 
at the village of Edenga in Kondegaon tahsil of Bastar district. 
They are all single-die coins, with the device and the legend 
embossed in relief on the obverse, the reverse remaining blank. 
These coins, on the ground of their size, can be grouped 
broadly into two classes ; the larger ‘ones, numbering ten, 
measure from 20 to 21 millimeters in diameter and weigh from 
19.7 to 24.6 grains each. The smaller pieces, which are 
twenty-two in number, are about 15 millimeters in diameter 
and 7.5 grains in weight each. The flan on the obverse iS 
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divided into two parts by lines, varying between one and three 
in number. The upper part contains the figure of thg humped 
bull and crescent while the lower portion shows the name of 
the king. Out of these thirty-two gold coins, seven larger 
size and twenty-two smaller size coins belong to Varabaraja, 
one larger size coin is assignable to Bhavadatta and two larger 
size pieces were struck by Arthapati. It is interesting to note 
that while the legend of the coins of Bhavadatta and Arthbapati 
contains the name of their respective issuers in genitive, that 
of the coins of Varaba jis given in nominative. From the point 
of view of characters the coins of Varaha are the earliest and 
those of Arthapati the lattest in the whole lot. 

Barring, of course, the use of genitive in coin-legends, these 
coins do not betray any for:ign influence and they appear to 
be struck on an indigenous we ght standard. The Arihasastra? 
speaks of a small gold coir called Mé@saka as being 5 rattis 
in weight (Suvarna-magsakah pa'ica va gunjah | te sodas suvarnah 
karso vi |). Similar details ere recorded by Manu?8 in the 
followi)g passage : 

Patica Krsnlako mé@sas= te sinarnas= tu sodasa | 

It _ seems that the smaller coins represent a Mdsa of 5 rattis 
and the larger ones, three AMésas each. 
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Mahendra 
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on from the Soma- 
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of this area. 
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Nagavams$i 
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THE BOOK 


The present work embodies the author's 
endeavour to trace historical geography and 
dynastic history of the glcrious land of the 
Oriyas up to the Rise of the Imperial Gangas 
byC.A.D.900. Many distinguished Inddogists, 
both Indian and foreign, have already trodden 
tle field , but interesting as it is, the field 
still continues to offer an unabated scope 
for further exploration. In the course of his 
investigation the author has carefully gone 
through the invatuable writings of all the 
previous writens and judged their conclusions 
afresh in the light of the materials, indigenous 
and foreign, and literary and archaedogical. 

Part I of this work deals with the various 
territorial units of Orissa, their administ-ative 
divisions, towns, rivers and mountains st 
thern, pieced together from stray sources 
Part II traces the political life of the region 
during those early days which witnessed the 
rise and fall of several royal hovses of which 
the Cedis, Sailodbhavas, Bhauma-Karas and 
Gangas were more prominent. 

‘The importance of this work lies not only 
in the richness of details but also in an 
approach of critical objectivity that has 
evoked the appreciation of eminent historians 
like D. C. Sircar, T. V. Mahalingam, 
S. Chaitopadhyaya and K.D. Bajpai. 
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